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THE POSSIBILITY OF COMPILING A COST OF LIVING INDEX. 

BY ROYAL MEEKER, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
bck Gin Thivts-Gret Anntasd Moctias of the Asm 
Dec, 27, 1918.] 

The high cost of living nas nothing to do with high prices. It is 
merely the common term used to express the relation between the 
price of labor (wages) and the prices of foods, clothes, houseroom, 
_ etc. The high cost of living stalked through the land even in 
the days of Charlemagne when a whole beef could be bought for less 
than the price of a single sirloin steak to-day. Men complained bit- 
terly of the high cost of livi ing in that golden age when eggs sold for 
Scents a dozen instead of 8 cents apiece. P robab ly we pay at least 
20 times as much for the necessities and comforts of life to-day as 
men paid in the thirteenth century, but the cost of living is no higher 
now than then, and we undoubtedly live much more comfortably, 
completely, and healthfully. In fact, we might say that generally 
he lower the prices the higher the cost of living. In India and 
China, long the countries of lowest prices, the cost of living is so 
high as to put life itself beyond the purchasing power of tens of 
thousands of the people. 

The price level is of no consequence, except to the mere historian 
and antiquarian. It is the changing of price levels which causes dis- 
tress and is of concern io the economists and all who buy and sell 
things. This has been recognized from the beginning of history. 
I fforts have been made from the earliest times to fix prices by royal 
proclamations, decrees, and by legislative enactments. Some econo- 
mists have advocated a bimetallic coinage on the ground that prices 
would thereby be held more stable, the theory being that when 
cold is plentiful and cheap, silver would be rare and dear, and vice 
versa, so that fluctuations in the purchasing power of both metals 
would never be so great as the fluctuations in either one separately. 

A good many economists have theorized about a commodity stand- 
ard of value, setting forth its theoretical advantages. The latest 
commodity standard plan—and to my mind the only one likely to 
sueceed—is Prof. Irving Fisher's well-known plan for standardizing 
or stabilizing the dollar. This plan depends absolutely for its work- 
ability upon the » possibility of computing a reasonably accurate cost- 
of-living index. Unless this can be done, it is not worth while talk- 
ing about the great benefits that would result if the impossible were 


possible 
[617] 
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Until quite recently I have felt doubtful about the practieahilii : ’ { 
of changing the present dollar from a most deceptive, inconvenient. 1 
and mischievous standard of weight, constantly changing in vali. I 
into an approximately unchanging standard of value, constant! t 
changing in weight. My skepticism was due to the staggering dif\). * 
culties in computing a satisfactory index of the cost of living. | | 
seemed another instance, so familiar to the economist, especially |), : f 
tariff economist, where a proposal is ‘‘all right in theory but won) é f 
work in practice.” The very foundation of the “stabilized dolla) ¢ 
is the index number of the cost of living. As it is one of my princi; 
jobs to furnish the country and the world with index numbers show. ( 
ing changes in prices of various commodities at wholesale and reta: 
no one realizes quite so keenly as { just how unstable the basis for : 
the ‘‘stabilized dollar” really is or rather was until this prese: 
moment. I do not need to waste time in pointing out the absurdii, : 
of using a wholesale price index as indicative of changes in the eo. ) 
of living for the purpose of stabilizing the dollar. Retail prices of « f 
commodities consumed by the great mass of people are the rock }w- € 
tom upon which a commodity standard of value must rest. Uni! t 
now, I have been wholly unwilling to recommend the United Statc. L 
Bureau of Labor Statistics retail price indexes as a suitable foundatios 
for Prof. Fisher’s ‘‘stabilized dollar."" The retail price index pul x 
lished every month in the Monruiy Lapor Review is an index nuin- t 
ber of the retail prices of food commodities only. Expenditures for S 
food make up more than 40 per cent of the total budget of the fami- r 
lies of shipyard workers, but I think it would be wholly inadyiss- 
ble to change the gold content of the ‘stabilized dollar’’ to conform t 
with changes in the prices of food alone. This would not be a fair t 
test of the underlying principle in Prof. Fisher's scheme. I, for one. S 
would not be willing to risk the stability of the ‘stabilized dollar, u 
stabilized on less than half the total family expenditure. It so hap- t 
pens that the percentage changes in the cost of the family food budget 
during the period since 1913 do conform rather closely with changes t 
in the cost of the whole family budget as shown in our studies of cos! | i 
of living in shipbuilding centers, But this is largely fortuitous and ' h 
somewhat fictitious. When prices come down, as they probably will 
some day, we can not assume that food prices will move in unison 4 a 
with the prices of other commodities consumed by workers’ families. = 1 
If we are to advocate a ‘‘stabilized dollar”’ (which is merely another | v 
name for a commodity standard of value, or what Prof. Fisher pic- . S 
turesquely calls the ‘‘market basket” standard) we must be able t 
to put our case so as to command the confidence and support of the 
manufacturers, the business men, and especially the workers. No rd S 
amount of eloquence explaining how the prices of the necessities of @ t 
life actually vary in close conformity with food prices will satisfy 3 r 
[618] u 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 3 
the horny-handed laborer and the equally horny-headed business 
man with a food index represented as showing changes in cost of living. 
Both will rightly demand to be shown and we must be in a position 
to show them. 

The question doubtless is in the minds of many of you: Why not 
use the cost of living figures for shipbuilding centers? There are 
four reasons why I am not willing to use these indexes to show 
changes in the cost of living either for the whole country or for geo- 
graphical districts: 

i. The shipbuilding centers are too few in nuimber and they are 
quite abnormal industrial communities. 

2. The haste with which we were obliged to make the cost-of-living 
survey In those centers did not permit us to get retail prices of 
miscellaneous items of expenditure so as to enable us to compute 
accurately changes in the cost of this large part of the family budget. 
Next, after food, miscellaneous expenses are by far the most important 
group in the family budget. The cost of miscellaneous items of 
expenditure was of course obtained in the shipbuilding study, but 
the retail prices of these items were not obtained. In computing 
indexes for the different shipbuilding centers, it was assumed that 
miscellaneous items fluctuated exactly the same on the average as 
all other items of expense. This assumption gave all the advantage 
to the workingman during the period of violently ascending prices 
since 1916, for undoubtedly miscellaneous items have remained much 
more stable than the average of other items. 

3. There was no time to calculate new weights based on the quan- 
tities of each article consumed in the average workman’s family 
to-day, so the old and rather imperfect weights obtained in the 1901 
study had to be used. We can and ought to revise these weights, 
using the facts as to the family consumption which we are finding in 
the present study. Except for articles of food, the individual items 
of consumption are not weighted within each group or class, according 
to their importance in the family budget. In the clothing group, for 
instance, suits, nightshirts, socks, caps, shoes, neckties, shirts, and 
handkerchiefs all have equal weight. Quite possibly weighting within 
the groups will not change the percentage change in cost of the groups 
as wholes, but we have no ground for assuming this to be the case. 
To be sure, all experience has shown that it makes but little difference 
what methods are used in computing an index number. However, 
science, common sense, and expediency all require the extension of 
the weighting of individual items to all groups of the family budget. 

4. The lists of articles for which retail prices were obtained in 
shipbuilding centers are not so satisfactory as it is possible to make 
them. In the cost of living study now in progress, we are getting 
retail prices for a larger number of articles, and, profiting by our 


[619] 
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experience, we are using greater care to secure identification marks 
so we can get prices in the future for the identical articles or tl» 
nearest thing to them. The retail price schedules for food: men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing; fuel and lighting: housing; furni- 
ture and house furnishings; and miscellaneous items have all bee 
‘arefully revised and greatly improved. 

As a rule, there is but little difference between a weighted and the 
so-called unweighted index number. This general rule does not see: 
to apply to family budget indexes. We know that there are grea| 
differences between the weighted and the unweighted food budge‘, 
and it seems inevitable that similar differences will be shown for the 
clothing group and the miscellaneous group when we get weightings 
for them. In the food group, potatoes, because of their great impor- 
tance in consumption, exercise a great influence over the food index 
and the total budget index. Sometimes potatoes carry the whole 
food index against the current of food prices in general. The pre- 
ponderance of potatoes and their sudden and enormous price varia- 
tions in the autumn and more especially in the spring, make them 
most unpopular with the makers of cost of living index number. 
At a former meeting of this association, | warned wayfaring statis: 
cians and economists of the deeply deceptive character of the potato 
Apparently the potato is merely an innocent and astonishingly proli! 
and wholesome member of the vegetable kingdom; but statistically 
itis a ravening wolf masquerading asa humble tuber. It is undoul)t- 
edly an invention of the devil for the purpose of making the way o/ 
the statistician hard and his life a burden. The malignant power 
the potato may vet defeat the benignant plan to stabilize the dollar, 
for the potato does not submit kindly to the voke of the index numbe: 
The story of the potato is very difficult to record statistically. ‘Tl 
enormous seasonal changes in prices are due to the difference betwe 
new and old potatoes, which make them in reality entirely differen’ 
economic conimodities. I think a special joint committee of t! 
American Economic Association and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation should be named to study potatoes and determine when 
new potato becomes what we may call a tabulaiable potato and when 
an old potato ceases to be a potato at all. 

The prices of several other articles of food fluctuate just as capr’- 
ciously and as violently as potato prices, but these other articles 2: 
relatively unimportant so we can ignore them or set down their pric: 
vagaries with a calm, unrufiled spinit. Nor need our equanimit\ 
be disturbed by the wildly varying price of wearing apparel, such as, 
for instance, women’s hats; for although each feminine hat is : 
distinct and separate economic entity and there are violent season:! 
and cyclical variations in the prices, shapes, material, and qualities 
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of hats, vet the total effect of Woinen’s hats on the cost of living index 
number and consequently on the ‘‘stabilized dollar’ is negligible, 
compared to the devastating effect of the potent potato. 


For the purposes of a cost of living index number to be used in 


he making wage adjustments and as the standard of value or ‘‘stabilized 
dollar’? it is necessary to get more detailed information about the 
quantities of articles consumed and their retail prices than have been 
L obtained in former studies. These surveys in shipbuilding centers 


were made hurriedly to mect a war emergency. Consequently 

hort cuts were used and the large assumption regarding miscellaneous 
prices Was made to save an enormous amount of field work and office 
tabulations which would otherwise have been necessary. 

The apportionment of family expenditures in the New York 
shipbuilding district and the percentage changes in the several 
classes of expenditure since December, 1915, are as follows: 

rPORTIONMENT OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE AT 

PECIFIED DATE, OVER DECEMBER, 1914, IN NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING DISTRICT. 





Average expendi- | !’er cent ofincrease over December, 1914, 
tures per family. in 
Group. Fa ot 
| | = 
Se at } Per cen Decem- | Decem- Decem- Octolx 4 
Aymouni. - fa ta ° ‘ ~ | Novem- 
| of total. | ber, 1915.;: ber, 1916. ber, 1917. } a 
| | j ber, 1918. 
| 
| $607.02 | 
daca ecaceescccosecccccccnccccencececes $607.02 | 45.01 | 1. 34 | 16. 26 55. 28 77.70 
OE oe tes ci ccawec eds ss cue ees 200.07 | 14.84 | {4.82 22.31 54. 21 120. 74 
RSS Re PS Ye ee a ae 174.14 | 12.9] 110 105 2.63 5.89 
ye ere aie cabem ates 62.21 | $.61 | (x 10.98 19. 92 | 37. % 
Furniture, @te..... solace ee adie ep ks os wel 43. 58 | 3. 23 | &. 43 7 60 56. 47 122.91 
CE Snide cu coweteoken oe hen .| 201.62 19.40 | 1.97 | 14.91 44.68 | 75. 23 
REED s Sr iis oa hala Gide nie ease | 1,348. 64 100. 0O 1.97 | 14.9] 14.68 | 75. 28 
' 
! | 


' 


| Decrease, 


A brief examination reveals why the increase in all items conforms 
so closely with the increase in the food budget. First, food is much 
the most important single item of expense. Second, its preponderat- 
ing influence is increased by assuming that changes in miscellaneous 
items always equal the average of ail other articles. Third, it so 
happened that changes in the prices of clothing and of housing when 
averaged together show an increase approximately the same as the 
increase in the price of food. These two groups constitute approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the total budget. The four groups mentioned 
(food, clothing, housing, and miscellaneous) make up more than 
90 per cent of the entire budget. It would certainly be quite unwar- 
ranted to assume that price changes are always gomg to take place 

- insuch a way that the changes in prices of clothing and housing will 
| always average approximately the same as changes in food prices. 
It is even more unwarranted to assume that miscellaneous items 
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change in like manner and degree with the prices of the other item. 
of the budget. If, for example, we found, as is quite likely the cas, 
that miscellaneous items weighted according to importance in con- 
sumption increased only 10 per cent, then the cost of living ind. 
for October, 1918, for New York, would be only about 161 per « 
instead of 175 per cent, a difference that is by no means negligi})), 
The showing for Seattle, Wash., is as follows: 
APPORTIONMENT OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF INCREAS! 
SPECIFIED DATES OVER DECEMBER, 1914, IN SEATTLE SHIPBUILDING DISTR 

















Average expendi- | Ver cent of increase over December, 
tures per family. in— 
Group. 
2 meen! Percent | Decem- | Decem- | Angusi, ; June 
~~ "*) of total, | ber, 1915.j ber, 1916.) 1917, | fon7 
| 
er oh eo | $576.38 $6.75] 19.75 8.46 38.63 | 
SE wre encavinn's eee Ce ee 240. 70 15. 34 1.19 11.31 36.44 | 
EE acliss Dtns es die man ceed ah occohnee 211.51 15. 48 1 2. 42 15.41 i.55 1 
Fuel <= a isa nis a someon <b Sapo e 73.19 1. 66 Je 2. 93 23. 85 
Pere, GUC... .....25-. eA Sos bg nciols 73. 87 4.71 8. 52 27. 43 52. 29 | 
EAS ee eee nee eae | 393.45 25.08 11.02 7.40} B10 | 
ee oe a od a ela oS 1,569.10 | 100.00 | 14.02 | 40 1.08 


_ oe 


1 Decrease. 


The proportion of expenditure for the miscellancous group is mu 
larger in Seattle than in New York, and for food much lowe 
Clothing and housing are approximately the same for both cities 
Again these four groups make up more than 90 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous items alone constitute more than one-fourth of the entir: 
budget. If investigation proved that the increase in the cost © 
miscellaneous items of expenditure in June, 1918, over Decembo 
1914, was actually only 10 per cent instead of 49.24 per cent, a 
assumed, then the index number for the entire family budget woul: 
be only 139.46 per cent instead of 149.24, a difference of 9.78 point- 
or more than 64 per cent less than the index compiled by the Bureus 
of Labor Statistics for the use of the Labor Adjustment Board. It ma) 
be that our present studies will not reveal the wide discrepancies | 
have assumed for illustration, but we can not expect either employers 
or employees to accept our index number unless it reflects the actua! 
price changes, weighted according to importance in consumption, 0! 
all the principal items of family consumption. 

The wide variation in the average family budgets of the shipyard 
workers in New York and in Seattle emphasizes the absolute necessit y 
for establishing standard budgets for typical workmen’s families com. 
posed of husband, wife, and three children under 15 years of age. 
These standard budgets are needed most urgently by the wage 
adjustment board for the purpose of fixing wages so as to insure a 
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minimum of decency and health to the workers. <Afier all these 
vears of investigation and statistical toil in the cost of living field, 
we don't knew clearly the difference between the higher costs of 
living and the costs of higher living. By examining the schedules 
carefully we could tell approximately whether the Seattle family 
expending $576.38 per annum for food 1s sufficiently well fed, but we 
could searcely tell whether the New York family spending $607.02 
per annum for food is any better fed. Except for food scarcely any 
attempts have been made to determine what are proper standards 
of deceney, health, and comfort. We can not, to save our lives, 
tell whether the Seattle family with an income of $1,569.10 is better 
er worse off than the New York family with $1,348.64 income. We 
do know that most workmen's families in the United States spend 
allthermeome. Does that mean that American families are extrava- 
cant or does it mean that they are living at or below the margin of 
decency and health ¢ 

Standard budgets for the different geographical sections of the 
country giving due recognition to climatic differences, personal and 
family idiosyncracies and commonly accepted differences in social 
requirements, are indispensable if we are to measure with accuracy 
changes in the cost of living. We can take the annual budgets as we 
find them in different communities and measure changes in the costs 
of these budgets from time to time. But changes in the cost of an 
actual budget may differ quite markedly from changes in the cost of a 
sufficient budget properly balanced. 

It is a task of enormous difficulty and of endless and infinite 
detail to collect the retail prices of the more important articles of 
family consumption, weight them according to their importance in 
consumption as determined by our budget studies and compute 
therefrom a refined index number of cost of living. The task is not, 
however, impossible as I at one time feared. In fact agents of my 
bureau have already collected the prices necessary for the computation 
of the refined cost of living index number for Washington and Balti- 
more, and the work is well under way in half a dozen other cities. 
All that is needed now is about a thousand competent clerks to carry 
through the copying, sorting, tabulation and computation of the 
budget items and retail prices so as to make the index number so long 
yearnedfor. There, for the first time, publicly proclaim that not only 
is an index number of the cost of living a theoretical possibility but it 
is a practical fact in process of coming into being as rapidly as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics can push the work along. 

Once such an index number has been achieved it will be necessary 
to bring it up to date at least every six months; preferably, I think, 
every three months. It will cost money to do this. The studies in 
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shipbuilding centers and the present countrywide study were under. 
taken by direct authorization of President Wilson and were paid for 
out of his special fund. If the results of these studies are to be fi\||\ 
realized, Congress must be awakened to the significance and value of 
this information. Much larger appropriations to the Bureay «of Je 
Labor Statistics will be necessary to enable the retail prices to |» 
collected and tabulated rapidly enough and frequently enough 
the purposes of a usable index number of the cost of living. 

A word of explanation of the methods used in getting the fay 
budgets and retail prices seems necessary. The present study ineliy|) 
large, medium-sized, and small industrial towns located in the diffe: 
geographical sections. All but three States are represented. Ag 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics visit the housewives and ol» 
from them at a single interview, if possible, an estimate of the « 
tities of the different articles consumed by their families during 
past year and the cost of each item. This seems absurd. Not . 
housewife in 10,000 can tell you offhand the quantity and cost «| 
beef, pork, potatoes, beans, cabbage, hats, shoes, shirts, shirt wuisis, 
dresses, suits, chiffoniers, coal, kerosene, car rides, movie tickets, 
newspapers, ete., which her family has consumed tor an entire v 
I felt very skeptical of this method of getting at the cost of livi 
I tested it out in the District of Columbia study by having more t! 

a hundred families representing the different income groups k. 
itemized accounts of all expenses fora month. This gave us an ex«'- 
lent check on the expenditures for food, but not for other classes «1 
expenditures. The two methods tallied very closely on food « 
sumption as to kinds, quantities, and costs. This convinced 
that it is possible to get accurate estimates of itemized family ex pens: 
by the interview method. The family expense account method i 
perhaps be better, but it is of course utterly impossible because | 
the time required. It is also very difficult to get a proper repre- 
tation of the different income groups. 

The expenditures are estimates, but they are, 1 am convince 
very accurate estimates. The housewife knows what she spent | 
food to-day and this week. With the help of an experienced age): , 
armed with the Bureau of Labor Statistics family budget sched::'c 
containing 474 items the housewife does estimate very accurate 
what she has bought and what she has paid. All discrepancies a: 
noted by the agent and must be explained or corrected. The tot! 
family income from all sources is ascertained. If the income see: 
too large or too small for the kind of work performed by the wa: 
earners, it is checked with pay envelopes or the wage rates paid | 
the shops. I was asked by the arbitrator in a wage hearing if t!» 
housewives did not pad their expenses so as to show a higher cost ©! 
living than really exists, for the purpose of helping their husbands | 
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et a larger Increase in wages. My reply was that it is impossible 
for the housewife to fool our experienced agents. Our agents have 
many checks on the accuracy of the housewife. A padded budget 
af expenditures would be discovered at once because of the discrep- 
ancies between income and outgo. If income is padded, that is 
checked by the methods referred to above. A few schedules have 
heen rejected because of evident errors. Above all, American 
housewives almost without exception are not only honest and truth- 
ful, but immensely interested to go over their expenditures for the 
purpose of finding out where and how the money went. 

A large number of families are keeping daily-expense accounts for 
ihe bureau. These expense records will give us very useful checks 
on the family budgets for a year, obtained by interview. The 
domestie-science departments in some of our universities and colleges 


< 
r 
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are giving invaluable assistance in obtaining these daily-expense 
records. Some of these accounts will be kept for two periods of five 
weeks each at different seasons of the year. Some we hope to keep 
running throughout the vear with the assistance of the domestiec- 
science students. These daily-expense accounts should give us very 
valuable facts which will enable us to check and perhaps modify 
our family budgets. 

Granted that budgets obtained by interview are estimates, there 
is no other way under heaven of getting at the cost of living with 
any possibility of accuracy. The English have just completed a 
survey of cost of living by the questionnaire method. Schedules 
were handed out to housewives by the agents in‘charge of the em- 
ployment offices. These were filled out by the housewives without 
any supervision or assistance whatsoever. Needless to say, the 
information is not detailed enough to enable a weighted budget to 
he made up without which a cost-of-living index number is utterly 
impossible. For myself I have no faith in the questionnaire method 
of studying cost of living. 1 would not bother to tabulate the 
misinformation gathered in that way. 

Quite as important as the obtaining of family budgets is the obtain- 
ing of accurate retail prices of a sufficient number of the more im- 
portant standard articles bought by the families studied to represent 
fairly the kind of articles consumed by these families, so that changes 
in prices of these representative articles may be translated readily 
and with approximate accuracy into changes in family expenditure. 
The articles priced must be accurately described so that in future 
prices may be obtained of the same articles or some other arti¢le 
approximately identical. I am confident that both the fami 
budgets and the retail prices being secured by agents of the Bureat 
of Labor Statistics are accurate and thoroughly dependable. 
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STABILIZING THE DOLLAR. 

BY IRVING FISHER, PDEPARTNMENT OV POLITICAL ECONOMY, FALE UNIVERSITY 
[Paper read at the Thirty-first Ammual Meeting of the American Economie \ssociation, Richmond 

Dec, 28, 19tS.] 

Monetary standards throughout the world have been disrupted |), 
the war. Inflation in various forms, such as paper money inflation and 
bank-credit inflation among the countries at war, and gold inflatioy 
among other countries, has everywhere caused a depreciation of mon 
tary units. Consequently we have high prices the world over, ev, 
where there is no scarcity of goods. Already before the war the 
was world-wide complaint of the high cost of living, but the rise )) 
this country before 1914 was small compared to what it has been 
since. Between 1913 and 1918 prices had increased 107 per cen 
whereas between 1896 and 1913 the increase was only 50 per cent. 

Prior to 1896, partly because of a disproportion between the in- 
crease in the amount of currency and the more rapid increase in th 
demands of business, there had been a decrease in the price Jeve! 
This had eaused as much complaint as the present rising prices. The 
situation had become so serious that various alleged remedies were 
suggested to stop or offset the fall. 

As to the future, the general expectation seems to be of a decline 
in prices, which would, however, if sharp, be just as great an evil as 
the present high prices. A rapid contraction of the currency woul: 
be a grave danger in times of reconstruction. A fall in prices (ov 
appreciation of the dollar) would put a heavy burden on the debtor, 
who must repay so much more than he berrowed. However, this 
fall is not certain, and the very uneertainty is itself an evil. 

The truth is, the purchasing power of the dollar and other mouc- 
tary units has always been and, until some radical remedy is applied, 
always will be, unstable. The dollar is, to be sure, stable in weigh: 
for by definition it is 25.8 gr. of gold, .900 fine. But for that ver) 
reason it fluctuates in value-in-exchange, according to the vario' 
forces affecting gold and the various forces affecting the volume of 
currency, such as methods of gold mining, changes in the use cf 
credit, and so on. Other units—the pound, the yard, the bushe! 
once fluctuated as the “‘unit of value” now does, but with the prog 
ress of civilization they haye, one after another, been standardize: 
Our unstable and unstandardized monetary units are among the last 
remnants of barbarism, and are out of place in present day civiliza- 
tion. | 

The fundamental reason why the dollar has not hitherto been stand- 
ardized in value is that only within a generation have we had the 
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means of Measuring its value. Before the pound weight could be 
stabilized scales had to be invented, and before any other units could 
he stabilized the proper instruments for measuring them had to be 
devised. For measuring changes in the price level we now have the 
“index number” of prices. 

This use of the index number would carry one sicp further the 
transition in our conception of money which began with the bullion 
report. At that time the public was educated up to the point of 
recognizing gold as the standard for measuring paper money, although 
in the market, paper was the standard in terms of which the price 
of gold was recorded. But it still remains to grasp the concept of 
measuring gold in goods instead of, as at present, goods in gold. It 
is as great an advance in thought to think in terms of goods instead 
of in terms of gold, as it was a century ago to think in terms of gold 
instead of in terms of paper. Whether in the future we shall find 
a still more absolute standard of value need not concern us now. 
The point is that we now have, in the index number, a means of 
measuring gold appreciation and depreciation in terms of goods. 

Iu connection with the proposal to stabilize the dollar, two main 
questions need to be asked: (1) At what price level do we want to 
start a stable dollar! (2) How can that price level be kept ! 

In regard to the first question, the present price level is so abnor- 
mally high that it seems doubtful wisdom to launch a plan which 
would fix the dollar at its present low purchasing power. At the 
same time it would be absurd to go back to 1896, the low-water mark 
of prices, for the debts existing then have almost all been paid, and 
wages and salaries have become adjusted to a higher level. We can 
not now do justice to all those who suffered by past price movements. 
The chief object of stabilization is to provide a stable yardstick for 
contracts to serve future generations of business. Next in importance 
is the object of preventing injustice, in the immediate future, to those 
who are now debtors or creditors or who would otherwise be affecied 
by any impending unforeseen fluctuation in monetary standards. — It 
may, therefore, be necessary to endure some injustice at the time of 
inaugurating the new plan for the sake of bringing about the ultimate 
reform, but by a careful study of existing contracts, practical justice 
can be attained, 

Most existing contracts and understandings were made during the 
war. A rough estimate which I have made of existing indebied- 
ness—bonds, notes, mortgages, bank loans, and other obligations 
seems to indicate that their average duration is approximately two 
years. If then the price level should soon become what it was two 
years ago, say in 1916-17, it would seem wise to adopt that level as 
the start-off. 
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As to the second question, how to keep this price level, or in ot}ey 
words how to stabilize the dollar, there may be other solutions t}).. 
the one I have been active in advocating. The important point js 
to find some solution. The evils of an unstable dollar are intoleral)|o. 
Phe solution of the problem is one of the tasks of reconstructioy, 
One of the simplest and yet one of the greatest reforms that \» 
economists can advocate is this one. It is as simple as daylight say- 
ing and a million times as important. Stabilizing the dollar affect, 
not simply money, but relates itself to the whole question of 1!» 
distribution of wealth and labor unrest. The disproportion between 
the level of wages and the soaring price level has, for instance, |) 
responsible for much of the recent labor agitation. 

The particular plan which I am about to discuss is somewhat asso- 
ciated with my name, but [ am not its sole author. It was worko! 
out independently before me, in some detail, by Aneurin Williams, 
M. P.; Prof. (now Dean) Smith, of the University of Washingt:)), 
D. J. Tinnes, of Hunter, N. Dak.; and Henry Heaton, of Atlan 
Towa; and in its general idea by President Woodrow Wilson, Simo 
Newcomb, Alfred Russel Wallace, Prof. Alfred Marshall, William (. 
Foster, of Watertown, Mass., and others. 

Briefly, this particular proposal is to shift the weight of the dollar 
(or the amount of gold bullion exchange~ble for a gold certificat 
up or down according as the purchasing power of the dollar ‘«: 
measured by the index number of prices) goes down or up. Thi 
the purchasing power of the gold certificate will be kept constant in 
terms of goods while the weight of the gold dollar is allowed 
fluctuate. 

I shall assume that the plan, in a general way, is understov 
None of the technical difficulties in such a plan are, in any we 
serious. I shall refer to only a few. 

First, as to the gold reserve behind the proposed gold certificat:- 
or, as they would better be called under the new system, the goii- 
dollar certificates. If the gold-dollar certificates outstanding » 
now equal, dollar for dollar, to the gold in the Treasury, but ne! 
month, because of a change in weight of the dollar, they call for 
1 per cent more gold, must the Treasury find the additional bulli 
and if so, how? It would, of course, be perfectly possible (thoug! 
not necessary) to Maintain, as at present, a 100 per cent reser 
against these certificates, the Government making up the defic:' 
when gold depreciated, perhaps through taxation. If, on the othv: 
hand, gold were appreciating, the Government would reap a proii'. 
This gain and loss, however, are not really new phenomena resulti: 





' See American Problems of Reconstruction, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918, article by Irving Fisher, “ Stal 
ing the dollar in purchasing power;”’ and forthcoming book by same title, to be published by Macmillan. 
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from stabilizing the dollar. They exist today. But, under our 
present system, the loss (or gain) falls on the individual holder of 
vold certificates instead of on the Government. Stabilizing the 
dollar simply affords a specific measure of this loss, if it be a loss, and 
maintaining the reserve translates that loss into taxes. 

It would be more simple, however, to allow the reserve gradually 
to fall below par, say to 50 per cent, before replenishing the supply 
of bullion. Any surplus above this 50 per cent which might exist 
at a time of falling prices or decreasing dollar weight could be put 
to work to earn interest which would to a large extent provide 
against loss when prices began to rise again. This could be done 
hy investing this ‘“‘surplus”’ in Government bonds. 

“A second technical point in the plan is the choice of the index 
yumber which is to be the basis of the changes in the “ dollar weight.” 
Although the method of computing the index number has surpris- 
ingly little effect in general on the resulting figures, nevertheless 
differences do appear; and it is therefore worth while to construct 
an index number as nearly perfect as possible. The main factors 
are the markets from which prices are collected; the kind of prices, 
i. e., wholesale or retail; the list of commodities included; the fre- 
quency of calculation; and the formula for calculation. 

For the first, the markets should be the chief public markets of 
the United States, such as those now used by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the prices should be secured through 
Government agents and trade journals. 

{ am at present rather inclined to think that wholesale prices 
should be used, first because of the greater ease they offer in stand- 
ardizing certain grades of goods, and secondly because of their 
ereater sensitiveness to the influences which affect price levels. 

This same consideration is important in selecting the list of com- 
modities, which should exclude the sluggish commodities in order to 
be promptly responsive to price changes. ‘This difference is illustrated 
by the contrast between street railway fares, which remained the 
same through two decades of price upheavals which affected all 
other prices, and silver, which is rarely quoted the same on two 
successive days. I have had an index number of such responsive 
commodities calculated through the help of Mr. C. A. Bell, of the 
sureau of Labor Statistics, and it shows a rise greater and prompter 
since 1914 than that of the regular index number, including, as it 
does, sluggish and price-fixed articles. 

I believe that, if wholesale prices are stabilized, retail prices will 
also be stable. The present discrepancy between the movement of 
retail and wholesale prices is due to the lagging behind of the retail 
prices whenever the wholesale prices move more swiftly up or down. 
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But there can be no lagging behind when prices are stable. I am 
much gratified, however, as well as surprised to learn that Comn 
sioner Meeker has worked out a satisfactory index for cost of li 
based on retail prices. This should certainly be used for 
adjustment, so long as we have no stabilization of money. . 

The frequency of calculating the index number (which means : 
frequency of adjusting the dollar weight) depends on the tii. 
required to calculate an index number and that required for such a, 
adjustment to be felt. Judging from the rapidity with which son, 
of the commercial index numbers are calculated and publisie:|, | 
believe an index number could easily be calculated within two «. 
three days after the date for which the prices are quoted. [Hy 
quickly the index number responds to a change in the mone: 
supply has never been fully demonstrated. A lag of from on 
three months is most probable. 

So much for some of the points of this particular plan. 

There are a number of other details which will have to be « 
sidered when, if ever, this plan comes up for legislative adoj» 
and which will be treated in my book. But those which have }. 
mentioned are those of most importance. 
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A LEGAL DISMISSAL WAGE. 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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The Czar’s government withheld from Russian workinginen the 
right to strike by requiring them to give their employer two weeks’ 
notice before quitting his employ. On the other hand, the law 
required the employer likewise to give the man two weeks’ notice, 
or, if he dismissed him abruptly, to pay the dismissed employee for 
two weeks beyond the term of employment. The enforcement of 
the Jaw was in the hands of the government factory inspectors and 
the workmen appear not to have derived much benef 
{ did hear, however, of a peppery manufacturer, who paid a foert- 


it from it, 
night’s extra wages to men he had “ fired,”’ and who declared that 
his quick temper would bankrupt hin. 

After the revolution of March, 1917, an endeavor wes made to 
enforce this law and to secure for the dismissed workman a month's 
wages instead of a fortnight’s wages. In a number of industries 
the month of leeway was established by joint agreement. In the 
typographic industry masters and men agreed to a three months’ 
minunum term of employment. When [ was at Baku, in October, 
1917, the hundred-edd oil firms were concluding an agreement with 
their 70,000 employees which stipulated, among other things, that 
on dismissal an employee should receive a month’s pay for every 
year he had been in the service of the firm. The employers made 
no protest on this point for it simply made general a practice which 
long had been followed by the best oil companies. 

In some cases the demands went very far. A large American 
manufacturing concern near Moscow was asked by its men to pay 
three months’ dismissal wages for every year of service. On the 
break-up of the office force of a certain American life insurance 
company with headquarters in Petrograd the men put in a claim for 
six months’ pay all around. 

I do not know how the dismissal wage idea has fared under the 
soviet régime in Russia and [ have little information as to its actual 
working during the troublous time in 1917 before the old order w 
broken up. But I believe that it rests on a sound principle and 
deserves to be considered seriously as a means of stabilizing indus- 
trial relations in this country. 

In a mature and humane civilization great importance is attached 
to the economic security of the individual. As the civil service de- 
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velops, the public employee is protected in various ways against 
abrupt and arbitrary dismissal. In universities it is customary {o 
notify the instructor a considerable time in advance of the termins- 
tion of his employment. The professor is usually given a yeur’s 
notice or else his salary is continued for at least half a year aftor 
his services are dispensed with. School boards, hospitals, churches 
and nongainful organizations generally feel that it is unjust to cut 
off a faithful servant without giving him a reasonable time to look 
around for another place. Even from private employers, profes- 
sional men are usually able to secure an agreement not to end rela- 
tions without a month or more of notice. 

On the other hand, the common practice of American industri:! 
employers is really amazing in its lack of consideration for thie 
worker found superfluous. No doubt many firms take pride in 
building up and maintaining a stable labor force and give serious 
attention to the plight of the men they have to drop. But the avey- 
age employer seems to give himself not the slightest concern as to 
what is to become of the worker dismissed through no fault of his 
own. I have heard of a firm, long aware of the necessity of curtail- 
ment of the laboring forces, waiting till half an hour before the even- 
ing whistle blew to post a notice throwing hundreds of men out + 
a job for an indefinite time. | 

Since Americans are not generally inhumane, the barbaro 
“fiting’”’ policy so characteristic of our industries can be accounted 
for only as a survival from the time of the small concern when the 
competent workman dismissed could walk around the corner and gv‘ 
a job just as good. That such is not the case to-day may be learne:| 
by simply interviewing workingmen as to what loss of job has meant 
to them. What tales of tramping the streets looking for work, of 
rushing hither and thither on a rumor that this firm or that is takin 
on men, of returning night after night worn out and discouraged to 
an anxious family, of the frantic cutting down of household expenses, 
the begging of credit from butcher and grocer, the borrowing of smal! 
sums from one’s cronies, the shattering of hopeful plans for the chil- 
dren! Here are real tragedies, hundreds, nay thousands, of them a 
year in our larger centers, yet the general public goes its way quite 
unconscious. No wonder among wage earners the bitter saying runs, 
“A workingman is a fool to have a wife and kids,” 

What of the far greater number who are employed continuously 
but who are always worrying lest they lose their jobs without warn- 
ing? From conversation with wage earners one gathers that in 
countless cases the fear of finding a blue slip in the pay envelope is 
always present. As long as many employing concerns follow thei: 
present practice of not giving their men any advance notice of what 
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will happen to them, there will be resentment and unrest in the ranks 
of labor, no matter how reasonable the hours and pay. 

The tragedy in the situation of the wage earner in the modern 
industrial organization has been his insecurity. Step by step we 
have lessened this. Mechanics’ lien laws did away with the risk of 
losing his pay, postal savings bank with the risk of losing his sav- 
ings, “safety first” with the risk of preventable industrial accidents, 
accident compensation with the risk of losing livelihood through 
injury received while at work, pensions with the risk of a destitute 
old age. The chief insecurity remaining is that of losing one’s job. 
How can we lessen that ? 

There is no merit in the suggestion that the law should require 
either party to give a fortnight’s notice before terminating relations, 
The workman who received notice would be of little use the ensu- 
ing two weeks, and the average employer would prefer to make him 
a present of his wages and let him go. On the other hand, if the 
workmen were obliged to give notice two weeks before quitting, they 
would lose their most effective weapon—the sudden strike. 

The best policy is to establish for the workman who has been with 
the employer long enough to warrant the presumption that he is of 
value—say six months—the legal right to a fortnight’s free wages 
when he is dismissed without fault on his part. This would give 
him two weeks to look about and find himself another job. Even if 
he had no savings and no credit it would be a month or more before 
his family came into acute distress, There are few competent men 
who ean not find a job in a month unless times are hard, and for 
hard times the remedy will be altogether different, viz., unemploy- 
ment insurance. Still more important, however, is the considera- 
tion that the man who made good on the job and continued to make 
cood would be relieved of the haunting fear of offhand dismissal. 
[t would not pay his employer to fire him for trivial reasons, and, if 
business were slack, the men let out would be those recently taken 
on, who had not yet established the right to the dismissal wage. 

The dismissal wage should not be looked upon as something held 
back out of wages which a man will never get unless he is ‘‘fired.”’ 
It should be regarded in the light of the ‘‘compensation for disturb- 
ance’’ which some countries allow the evicted tenant who has farmed 
the land well. 

Of course the man whi ‘‘fires himself’’ by persistent negligence 
or misconduct should get no dismissal wage, and, since an unscru- 
pulous employer might charge fault when there is none, there would 
have to be local boards to hear complaints on this score. 

The employee who quits of his own free will to take a better job 
or do something else would have no claim. But, since such an em- 
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ployee might ‘‘soldier”’ or grow careless simply to get himself “fired,” 
the employer must have the right to relief from payment of th 
dismissal wage upon proving to the local board that the employc« 
is ‘‘soldiermg.’’” As a matter of fact no workman could afford ;.; 
get a reputation of this kind among employers. . 
Until we have accident, sickness, and old-age insurance, inceo))- 
petency arising from accident, sickness, or old age would not, «/ 
course, release the employer from the obligation to pay a dismis..| . 
wage. The dismissal wage might be combined with a system « 
unemployment insurance by providing that the unemployment alli 
ance should not begin until the end of the term for which free wac 
are paid. 
The legal dismissal wage should not become involved with strik 
and lockouts. Let the rule be that the striker has not relinquish 
his job any more than the man who has been absent on account «! 
sickness. When the man resumes his job—-whether on his terms | 
those of the employer—he should have whatever rights he had wh; 
he struck. Only in case he applies for his job and is refused shou!) 
he be entitled to a dismissal wage. If he never applies, he shou 





get nothing. 

Let the lockout be looked upon as if it were a temporary stoppay 
owing to a fire or a dearth of fuel or raw material. When the me: 
are taken on again all is as before. If they stay away, they should 
get nothing. If they are refused their old jobs, they should get the 
dismissal wage. 

If the emplover goes bankrupt his men’s dismissal wages shou 
constitute precisely the same kind of claim on his assets as the! 
back wages. 

Since an employer could always avoid dismissing a man by cutting 
his wages to so low a point that the man would quit of his oy 
accord, the cutting of a competent workman's pay below the “‘ going 
wage for the time and place should be construed as dismissal. Like- 
wise, when an employee without fault is reduced to a lower position 
in the works or is shifted permanently to harder or more onero. 
work, the workman should have the option of staying on or claimin¢ 
dismissal pay and leaving. 

What of ‘‘lay off” when, on aceount of slack business, the me: 
dismissed are not replaced? Instead of dismissing men, let the em- 
ployer cut down hours uniformly in the shop and not until he eu! 
them below half time shall the men have the option of staying or ©! 
taking their dismissal wage and leaving. When a man is laid of! 
because there is not enough work to keep him busy but the job i 
supposed to be held open to him, let the dismissal wage payment b: 
paid in installments over a period of six weeks. If the employee !: 
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taken back before the expiration of the six weeks the employer sayes 
himself something. 

A board of three members to decide all such questions should be 
created in each industrial community. One member should repre- 
sent employees, another employers and the third should be named 
by the State Industrial Commission. 

‘How would the legal dismissal wage affect employers ? 

It is agreed by all that the amount of labor turnover in Ameri- 
can industries 1s scandalous. I know of an industry employing 
98,000 men which not long ago hired and ‘‘fired”’ at least that 
many men a year. Fifty-seven Detroit plants took on and dis- 
missed, in 1917, two and a half times as many men as they carried 
on the pay roll. Few employers have any sense yp of what they 
Jose by such a turnover. The inquiries of Magnus W. Alexander show 
that the hiring of 22,031 unneeded employees m 12 factories involved 
an economic waste of nearly a million dollars—3! per cent of the 
total wage bill! 

The obligation to pay a dismissal wage would give such employers 
a motive to make their prac tice conform to that of those thoughtf 1| 
and humane employers who have reduced their annual turnover—in 
some cases to 30 per cent —-with profit to themselves and contentment 
to their employees. They would find that it would pay to give 
attention to human engineering, to install employment managers 
to investigate why an employee is doing badly and find a way to 
remove the cause. Before letting a man go with a fortnight’s free 
wages they would try him out in different positions or departments 
in the hope of finding the right place for him, or would even provide 
him with the mstruction which would enable him to make good on 
the job. In time of slack business they would put their men on 
part time rather than turn some of them off. 

Just as the burden of accident compensation sinks to the minimum 
in the case of the employer who takes the most pains and goes to the 
most expense to eliminate accidents from his mill, so the burden of 
a legal dismissal wage will be least on the employer who picks his 
men most carefully, tries them out most speedily and gives the most 
care to building up a permanent labor force. By providing the 
worker with an added inducement to keep a good job and the em- 
ployer with an added inducement to keep a good man it would tend 
to stabilize American industry and favor the survival of the types 
of employer and worker society ought most to encourage. 
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COMPARISON OF “ARITHMETIC” AND “RATIO” CHARTS. 
BY LUCIAN W. CHANEY. 


The use of charts for the interpretation of statistical facts has been 
in vogue for many years. Their universal use is due to the fa 
that a chart usually presents a quick, forceful, and convenie:: 
picture of the matter under consideration, whether this be populati 
of cities, wheat production, bank deposits, wages, or industrial acci- 
dents. There are, however, certain limitations upon the value «{ 
such charts as accurate interpreters of statistical data. Their value 
depends not only upon the particular kind of graphs employed 1} 
upon the specific idea it is intended to convey. For example, t!c 
ordinary arithmetic chart is well adapted to express fixed relatio)- 
ships, but when it is employed, either consciously or unconsciously, (: 
denote rate of change in any given series of facts it produces mis- 
leading and inaccurate impressions. To express changing relatio.s 
or rate of change it is necessary to use other graphic methods. Pro!)- 
ably the best method devised for this purpose is the so-called ‘“‘rati« 
chart expounded by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, in tle 
July, 1917, issue of the publications of the American Statistica! 
Association. 

The present paper attempts to compare the ordinary “‘ arithmetic’ 
and “‘ratio’’ charts, to indicate under what conditions each may be 
employed, and to illustrate the use of the ratio chart as employ: 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in its studies of acci- 
dent data. 

As already noted, in any series of statistical magnitudes there 
are two matters of interest, (1) fixed relations and (2) rate of change 
To illustrate: The population of a city in a series of years wa: 
respectively 50,000, 75,000, and 100,000. The fixed relation could 
then be expressed as the arithmetic difference between them, namely. 
25,000 between the first and second years, and also 25,000 betweei: 
the second and third years. On the other hand, the rate of change 
could be expressed by the percentage of difference between the popu- 
lations, namely, 50 per cent between the first and second years ani 
334 per cent between the second and third years. The first of these 
expressions brings out the fixed relation while the second directs 
attention to the rate of change. 


COMPARISON OF SCALES. 


In order to give graphic presentation to these two distinct rela- 
tions an appropriate choice of scales and graphic methods is essen- 
tial. This may be accomplished by using for fixed relations the 
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”* chart constructed on an ‘‘arithmetic’”’ seale 


’ chart constructed on a “ per- 


ordinary ‘‘ arithmetic 
and for rate of change the ‘‘ratio’ 
centage’’ seale. 

for the purposes of this discussion these charts and scales may 
he defined as follows: (1) An “arithmetic” chart is one in which 
ihe magnitudes are plotted on an arithmetic seale—an arithmetic 
scale being a series of numbers so spaced that their linear distances 
correspond to their arithmetic differences. (2) A ‘‘ratio” chart is 
one in which the magnitudes are plotted on a ‘‘percentage” scale 
a percentage scale being a series of numbers so spaced that percent- 
ave difference is represented by a constant Jinear distance. The 
following illustration will bring out the fundamental characteristics 
of each seale. 


ARITHMETIC SCALE, 





It will be noted that in the arithmetic scale equal linear distances 
represent equal arithmetic differences, whereas in the percentage 
scale equal linear distances express equal percentage differences. 
In the case of the arithmetic scale one space represents 10 units; 
in the percentage scale one space represents 100 per cent difference. 

lf it is desired to introduce intermediate numbers in the above 
arithmetic scale, the space between any two of these will be divided 
into 10 equal parts. Eleven would then be one unit from 10, while 
15 would be midway between 10 and 20, since points having equal 
arithmetic differences are always equidistant. The construction 
of a complete percentage scale, on the other hand, is more compli- 
cated because the relation of any magnitude as compared with an 
ascending or descending series of magnitudes is a constantly chang- 
ing percentage. ‘To illustrate: From 100 to 110 is a 10 per cent 
increase, Whereas from 200 to 210 the increase is only 5 per cent. 
Therefore, on a percentage scale the linear distance from 200 to 210 
will be less than that from 100 to 110. Thus it is seen that in 
passing up the percentage scale numbers separated by the same 
difference as regards magnitude will be represented as drawing 
closer together on account of the decreasing percentage of difference. 

Suppose it is desired to locate the intermediate number 15 on the 
percentage scale given above. In order to do this the fundamental 
method is to find from logarithmic tables the logarithms of 10, 15, 
and 20 and then place 15 in a position representing the relation 
between its logarithm and those of 10 and 20. When this is done 
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it will be found that 15 is not equally distant from 10 and 20 as jy 
the arithmetic scale, but is nearer to 20, as shown. This accor). " 
with the fact already shown by illustration that the relation o/ , 
given value to an increasing series is a constantly decreasing | 
centage. . 

However, the production of such percentage scales by this mie! 
would be a laborious and time-consuming process. [a practic , 
all this is avoided by using scales already prepared. It is nov 
possible to obtain in the market paper ruled on a perceniage ha. 
or, as commonly designated, ‘‘logarithmic”’ paper. The use 
engineers of the slide rule on which are engraved percentage scx 
and by which logarithmic computations can be readily made ba, 
contributed to fix among them the name “‘logarithmic” as °/ 
proper designation for the percentage scale herein discussed. 

Thus it will be seen that the arithmetic scale is clearly one of 
fixed relations between the numbers composing it and is usc!!! 
in measuring and projecting relations of a fixed character. Tho 
percentage scale, on the contrary, has constantly changing relati 
between the numbers composing it and is convenient for express! 
rates of change. 

USE OF ARITHMETIC CHARTS. 

It has seemed advisable for purposes of elucidation to discuss at 
some length the construction of the scales upon which charts are 
based. The primary purpose of this paper, however, is not to discii-s 
scales but to compare different kinds of charts and to illustrate their 
proper uses. 

The general principle to which all charts should conform is th»! 
the appeal to the eye should be in such form that it is naturally, 
even inevitably, interpreted in accordance with the facts. Vario»: 
forms, such as circles, cubes, bars, and lines, have been employed 
for the ocular presentation of statistical facts. Certain of the. 
representations are better suited to this purpose than others, while 
some are positively deceptive and misleading. The results of exper:- 
ment confirm the reasoned conclusion that areas and cubes, fo 
example, do not appeal to the eye in correct proportion to their area © 
volume. There was the widest diversity in the estimates of relativ« 
size on the part of different observers. Further inquiry develope: 
the fact that the only thing which is interpreted by the eye in a: 
close relation to its relative size is linear distance. A bar char! 
therefore, is the graphic method best adapted for conveying corre 
information as to fixed relations existing between the statistics 
facts under consideration. Moreover, the bars should be place: 
horizontally rather than vertically because the horizontal position i- | 
more favorable for purposes of comparison. This is due to the fac 
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that reading and many common measurements are on the horizontal. 
Thus everyone has some practice in judging horizontal distances. 
The following chart, showing a comparison of accident rates for 
different years, Is a good ex cample of the proper use of the arithmetic 
chart. 
[t should be noted: (1) That such a chart presents the fixed 
relations between the items and is not adapted to indicate with any 
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precision the trend of events. (2) That the scale always begins 
with zero. This insures having before the eye the things which 
ae be compared, namely, the distances from zero to the end of 

the bars. (3) That the bars are placed in a horizontal position,-which 
facilitates accurate ocular comparisons. (4) That the. vertical 
position of the time elements, in this case years, tends to give the 
impression of distinct units rather than a connected series. 
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It may therefore be said that for the projection of fixed relatio)s 
in such a manner as to afford the most exact possible ocular imprvs- 
sion of the relative size of the magnitudes charts similar to Chari | t 
are to be recommended, 


ERRONEOUS USE OF ARITHMETIC LINE CHARTS. ie 


The most common and also the most deceptive of statistical gray) iis 
is the ordinary arithmetic line chart. This chart is projected }y 
plotting the magnitudes in the appropriate time spaces opposite | 
corresponding figures of the scale, and the points thus determi 
are then joined in each series by distinctive lines. 

The following chart is a combination of a bar chart with a |i 
chart. In it the bars are placed vertically instead of horizont:!\; 


CHART 2.—COMBINATION OF BAR AND LINE CHART TO SHOW INCORRECT USE 
ARITHMETIC PLOTTING. 
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and a so-called ‘‘curve”’ is formed by introducing the line connect- 
ing the points at the ends of the bars. 

Now it is evident that the only things properly comparable in ; 
such a chart are the distances from the base line to the points deter- 
mined—in other words, the length of the bars. The introductio! 
of the distinctive connecting line at once diverts attention from tli 
proper comparison to the line itself. If, as is usually the case, tlic 
bars be not introduced the gradient or steepness of the line becomes 
then inevitably the basis of judgment and all notion of the distances 
as the real subject of comparison is lost. Unconsciously the line 
is erroneously interpreted as expressing rate of change. But rate 
of change, as will be explained later, can only be accurately repre- 
sented by a ratio chart in which percentage differences and not 
arithmetic differences are plotted. 
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Moreover, it often happens that a large part of the scale has no 
points assigned to it. In that case it is common practice to omit 
the lower portion of the scale. This at once and completely renders 
impossible the only significant comparison. Suppose the smallest 
magnitude in a given group be 75 and a larger magnitude be 100. 
It would then be in accord with common practice to cut away the 
lower portion of the scale to, say, 70. The ocular comparison of the 
two magnitudes will now, of necessity, be that between 5 and 30 
and not between 75 and 100. The chart then becomes not only 
useless but positively deceptive. Furthermore, when the series of 
magnitudes or number of lines becomes increased beyond two it 
becomes difficult, if not impossible, to compare the distances even 
though the entire scale be given. If this is further complicated by 
an abbreviated scale the situation becomes one of obscurity multi- 
plied by deception. 

An example of incorrect and deceptive charting is shown in the 
following chart (chart 3) which is based upon actual data assembled 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in its accident 
studies, and is the ordinary arithmetic projection of the experience 
of plants producing various steel products. 

This chart has all the confusing and deceptive features specified 
above, namely, (1) the abbreviated scale, (2) confusing multiplicity of 
items, and (3) guide lines diverting attention to themselves for the 
only proper comparison. To test its deceptive capacity a large 
number of people were requested to state the impression conveyed to 
them by the line for fabrication as compared with that for tube manu- 
facture. Practically all were agreed that in the earlier years covered 
by the chart conditions improved more rapidly in fabrication 
than in tube manufacture. Only one person called attention to the 
fact that the omission of the lower portion of the scale made impossible 
the only valid comparison for which such a chart is constructed. It 
developed constantly that the judgment rested upon the relative 
steepness of the downward gradients of the two lines. 

[t is evident that to be correctly interpreted the line must be a 
curve representing the rate of change. The so-called curves in this 
chart are not really curves at all but are merely guide lines by which 
the eye may follow from point to point. As already noted, when a 
given point is reached the line must be forgotten while the real com- 
parison is made of the relative distances from the base line. Since in 
practice it is entirely impossible to ignore the guide lines and pass 
to the only valid comparison, the need of some form of charting from 
which the rate of change may be correctly judged becomes strikingly 
apparent. This need is fulfilled by the ‘‘ratio” chart. 

Chart 4 shows the same data plotted as a ‘‘ratio”’ chart and tt will 
at once be seen that the rate of change in tube manufacture was 
greater than any of the others although the arithmetic chart showed 
the tube manufacture line as almost horizontal. 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND USE OF RATIO CHARTS. 


To recapitulate: A comparison of arithmetic differences is best 
accomplished by means of the horizontal bar chart. An arithmetic 
line chart is wholly unsatisfactory because (1) it, in itself, can not 
express satisfactorily arithmetic differences, and (2) because it fune- 
tions erroneously and deceptively as an indicator of rate of chanve. 
An accurate conception of rate of change can only be expressed }), 
‘“‘ratio”’ chart. 

A ‘‘ratio”’ chart, as we have seen, is one in which the magnitwd:s 
are plotted on a percentage scale. The construction of this chart js 
simple. After a percentage scale of appropriate dimensions for 1) 
plotting paper is produced, the further steps differ in no respect from 
those taken in plotting an ordinary arithmetic line chart. A point 
is determined in each time space for each magnitude and the points 
are then connected by distinctive lines. The result is to give tiie 
curves whose direction, and the rapidity of whose rise and fall, are 
the significant matters. 

Several important characteristics and functions of the ratio cl: 
may be pointed out. 

1. Ina ratio chart a given linear distance on the scale always rej:- 
sents the same percentage difference. 

2. The gradient or steepness of the lines always and inevita))ly 
expresses the exact rate of change in any series of statistical facts. 
Consequently equal rates of change or equal percentages of difference 
will have the same gradients. If two magnitudes vary 10 per cent 
upward their curves will run parallel however far separated they may 
be on the chart. For example, if one magnitude increases from 1) 
to 11 while another increases from 100 to 110 the curves corresponding 
to the change will be parallel, indicating the same rate of change. 
It is evident that plotting the same magnitudes on an arithmetic 
scale would show ten times the amount of difference in the secon 
case although the percentage difference is identical. 

3. The percentage scale in the ratio chart has no zero. A momeni's 
consideration will show that this must necessarily be true. As long 
as there are magnitudes to be plotted, no matter how small, the 
percentage decrease can never be 100 and thus can never theoretically 
reach the zero point. It has already been noticed that an arith- 
metic scale, in order to afford correct information, must extend to 
zero, since the only things properly comparable on such a scale are 
the distances from that point. The absence of the zero in the ratio 
chart is sometimes misapprehended as a disadvantage. On the 
contrary the particular value of the scale is related to this fact. 
Because of the absence of the zero, attention is necessarily ani 
properly centered upon the relations of the various magnitudes to 
each other and particularly upon the rates of change. 
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4, The ratio chart makes possible a direct and correct comparison 
of increases and declines. The usual method of expressing changes up 
or down is to say, for example, that a rise of 50 per cent was followed 
by a decline of 30 per cent. This mode of expression is used without 
realization that it involves expressions which can not be compared 
one with the other. Comparatively few persons at once recognize 
that an increase of 100 per cent is exactly balanced by a decline of 
50 per cent. Percentages of increase can be properly compared 
with other percentages of the same sort and percentages of decline 
are similarly comparable, but no direct comparison can be made 
hetween a percentage of increase and a percentage of decline. 

The following simple chart will best illustrate the incomparability 
of these two series of percentages. 


Cuart §.—CHART TO ILLUSTRATE IN COMPARABILITY OF PERCENTAGES OF 
INCREASE AND DECREASE. 
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For purposes of illustration a series of nine magnitudes have been 
plotted, namely, 100, 200, 300, 600, 800, 600, 300, 200, 100, each 
occurring In successive periods of time. It will be noted that, 
whereas the absolute decreases are in exact reverse order of the 
increases, the percentage decreases by no means coincide with the 
corresponding percentage increases. Thus, from 100 up to 200 is 
an increase of 100 per cent, while from 200 down to 100 is a decrease 
of 50 per cent; from 200 up to 300 is a 50 per cent increase, while 
from 300 down to 200 is a decrease of 33 per cent; from 300 up to 
600 is a 100 per cent increase, from 600 down to 300 is a 50 per cent 
decrease; from 600 up to 800 is a 33 per cent increase, from 800 
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down to 600 is a 25 per cent decrease. Comparison of such series | 
impossible except by a memory of relations beyond the powers o{ 
the ordinary mind or by mathematical adjustment in each case 
so time consuming as to be out of the question. 

The incomparability of these two series is due to the necessary 
shift of bases whenever there is a change from increase to decliie 
or the reverse. For example, going up from 100 that number is the 
base and 200 is reached by a 100 per cent step; declining to the 
former level 200 becomes the base and 100 is reached by a 50 pcr 
cent step. It is evident that in any case where there is frequeu 
reversal the tangle of incomparable percentages would be entirely 
unintelligibie. i 

The ‘‘ratio” chart untangles the incomparables and presents tlic 
facts directly and accurately,and in a form perfectly understandah|- 
merely by inspection. It will be evident from the foregoing tha: 
the ordinary form of expression fails utterly to convey any proper 
notion of the real relation of events. 


SPECIAL APPLICATIONS. 


In the course of applying the method of the ratio chart to acciden: 
data several collateral matters were considered, and inasmuch as the 
charts which embody them serve still further to illustrate the utility 
of ratio charting it is appropriate to present them here. 

In the study of rate of change it often becomes desirable to increase 
the number of points on the curve in order to determine its course 
with greater exactness. This may be done by considering smaller 
periods of time, such as months instead of years. The objection io 
this is that with such a reduction in the unit of time the volume of 
events becomes correspondingly reduced and local and temporary 
causes may influence them so much as seriously to obscure the rea! 
trend. 

Charts 3 and 4 avoid this difficulty by applying the well-known 
process of ‘‘curve smoothing.’”’ Each point represents not the con- 
dition of a single month but of the year ending with that month. 
This increases the number of points in each curve without decreasing 
the volume of events corresponding to each pomt. The method here 
employed differs from that ordinarily employed in two particulars: 
(1) No averages are used but the full amount corresponding to each 
point isemployed. (2) By modifying the plotting slightly it is possi- 
ble to keep the chart showing conditions right up to the last full 
month which has been reported. The result of plotting these over- 
lapping 12-month periods side by side is to give an effect not unlike 
that secured by the successive pictures of a moving-picture film. 
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mse of continuous change is imparted not possible to secure 


ithout the use of some such device. 

[i is frequently desirable to compare series of magnitudes which 
fall in widely separated portions of the scale. To do this in the 
manner already illustrated would sometimes require an impossible 
amount of space, or, if spaces were available, the curves might be 
so far separated as to make satisfactory compar ison inconvenient. 
Chart 6 illustrates a method of overcoming these difliculties. 
Each curve is plotted on its own portion of the scale and then the 
portions are so adjusted that the initial point of each curve falls at 
or near the same point. That the scales used in the chart are por- 
tions of a single scale may be demonstrated by noting that the dis- 
tance from 1.00 to 1.10 is the same as that from 100,000 to 110,000, 
representing 10 per cent in each case. It will be readily understood 
that the extension of the scale in a linear fashion to accommodate 
the extremes is quite out of the question. The marginal numbers in 
this case afford some indication of the arithmetic relations, though 
this information is probably better secured by reference to the original 
tables. The number of curves which can be adjusted by this means 
for the purposes of comparison is necessarily limited. Probably it 
would rarely be justifiable to treat more than two in this manner. 

When the degree of fluctuation is the matter of primary interest 
and the number of curves it is desired to compare is considerable, 
the method illustrated in Chart 7 has a field of usefulness. The 
figures of each series are reduced to the first figure of index numbers, 

cach series being regarded as 100, This brings the starting point of 
each curve to the same place. Their further course is determined by 
plotting on an appropriate percentage scale. 

Some emphasis must be placed upon the fact that this form of 
chart discloses variations exclusively. It can not be assumed that 
the curve which occupies the upper part of the chart is based upon 
figures larger numerically than those appearing lower down. This 
limitation must be constantly kept in mind in interpreting such a 
chart. The numerical relations can only be known by reference to 
= tables whose elements have been reduced to an exclusively rela- 

ive basis by the process applied. 

The purpose of this particula ir chart is to follow the rates of change 
in four series by means of ‘smoothed curves” and the use of the 
percentage scale. It was particularly the purpose to observe the 
relation of labor recruiting, production, and employment to 
accident frequency during the years covered, involving two periods 
of high industrial stress with an intervening period of depres- 
sion. It is noteworthy that the summit of accident frequency 
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in each case corresponds with the period when labor recruiting wa 
at its height rather than the time when employment and producti 
reached their maximum. 

It is believed that these discussions and illustrations give sou 
added force to the folowing quotation from Prof, Fisher, in) whic: 
he says of the ‘‘ratio”’ chart, ‘It never misleads, but always pictus, 
a multitude of ratio relations at a glance with absolute fidelity a: 
without the annoyance of reservations and corrections.” 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN CINCINNATI. 
BY EMII. FRANKEL. 


On account of the vital importance of the subject, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has, for some months past, conducted comprehensive 
studies of the extent and causes of labor turnover and of the methods 
and policies adopted for the stabilization of the working force. Par- 
tial findings of some of these studies have already been published.' 
Cincinnati was one of the industrial centers chosen for such an 
inquiry, and this article presents, briefly, the results of the study, 
dealing principally with the nature and extent of labor turnover 
during the war period. 

The selection of establishments from which definite labor turnover 
data could be secured was necessarily limited to those which had 
complete employment records, found usually in establishments 
which have either functionalized employment departments or in 
which the hiring and dismissal functions are more or less centralized. 
Thus in 11 of the 28 establishments covered there were employment 
departments in charge of employment managers, in 15 establishments 
the employment functions were centralized in the hands of one of the 
officials of the company, and in only 2 establishments was the power 
of hiring and discharging vested in individual foremen. 


EXTENT OF LABOR TURNOVER. 


The extent of labor turnover is shown by the ratio which ihe total 
separations for all causes—quits, discharges, lay-offs, and entrances 
into military service—are to the daily average number of employees 
actually at work.? Care has been exercised in the collection and 
grouping of figures to make possible comparison of different estab- 
lishments and industrial groups, and permit uniform interpretation 
of the various figures. 








‘‘Labor turnover of seamen on the Great Takes,’ MoNtHLiy LABoR REview, U.S. Bureau of Labo 
Statistics, June, 1918, pp. 46-53. 
‘‘Labor turnover and employment policies of a large motor vehicle manufacturing e-tablishm 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, October, 1918, pp. 1-18. 
‘Labor turnover in Cleveland and Detroit ,"” MONTHLY Labor Review, U.S. Bureau of Lobor Statistics 
Jaauary, 1919, pp. 11-30. 
‘“‘Laber turnover in the San Francisco Pay region,” MONTHLY Lanor Review, U.S. Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, February, 1919, pp. 45-62. 

? The ‘‘standard definition of labor turnover and method of computing the percentage of labor turn- 
over,”’ as adopted by the National Conference of Employment Managers, Rochester, N. Y., May 9 to 11 
1918, served as a basis for the computation and interpretaiion of labor turnover in this study. It pre- 
scribes that: 

The percentage of labor turnover for any period considered is the ratio of the total number of separations 
during the period to the average number of employces on the force report during that period. The force 
report gives the number of men actually working each day as shown by attendance records. * * * ‘To 
compute the percentage of labor turnover for any period, find the total oo for the period consid 
ered and divide by the average of the number actually working each day throughout the period. 


For details see MONTHLY Revirw, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, June, 1918, pages 168-177. 
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The general volume of labor turnover of the 28 establishments fry) 
which figures have been obtained, covering a variety of industries. 
is summarized in the following table: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING EACH CLASsI] 
PER CENT OF ANNUAL LABOR TURNOVER. 





Establishme: 


Classified per cent of turnover. 
Number. | Per « 





i i Rue etic oats SNe tae ss 5 ns 2 abe 2 
50 and under 100........ oor : Se oe ae ‘ 4 
100 and under 150......... Oe Se: EE ERO Le ES ee ae 6 9 
150 and under 200........... Rein Soe Penn drat Ae eee 6 2 
260 and under 250......... ; ME ee eee ; 2 
250 and under 300..... 2 eee “as eo Eh pee a i 5 
300 and under 350... .. eaten ng alk eee e : ; ee Se ee Ss 
350 and under 490....... Bs ore cake at ats ye ree ; tae eae 2 
a i es ieee beeen a eee SCA 1 

NES ors - a SR. os alt ie ll eee eee : i ap Pat sn 28 





It will be seen that nearly one-fourth of the establishments cover: 
had a turnover of less than 100 per cent, a little over two-fifths 
turnover of 100 and under 200 per cent, almost one-third a turnoy:: 
of 200 and under 400 per cent, and in only one establishment was | 
turnover greater than 400 per cent. 


1} Indicaiions are that Cincinnati was less seriously affected by the shiftings of labor during our ow: 
period than cther important industrial centers because in this city the manufacture of articles « 
began soon after the outbreak of the European war; the transition from peace-time to complete wa 
manufacturing, necessitated by the entrance of the United States into the world struggle, extended 
a longer period, and was more in the nature of an adaptation and expansion of the already existing it 
trial establishments, causing no such far-reaching changes in either the product of manufacture or i 
manufacturing processes as was the experience of other important industrial centers in the United > 





producing war materials. 
The somewhat less extensive labor turnover in Cincinnati, as compared with two other importa 
work centers, may be observed in the following table: 


Com: parative extent of labor turnover in Cincinnati, Cle veland, and Detroit. 








Number of establish- Per cent of establi 
| ments having classified ments having classi 
turnovers. turnovers. 

Classified per cent of turnover. Ral. Pee ot dn, te 


re ° ~ 
; Cinein- Cleve- 


Cincin- Cleve- Det: 
nati. land. 


de it : 
Detroit. “nati. | land. 

















SE ERS ENE de Re fe Sas 1 | 1 ee 
a daa gin nena ewes 4 4 3 15 10 | 
chet nhninwamasnsesreccstecevcnecsces 6 5 3 | 21 14 | 
ens oi, cyaceecoe eres 6 5 {oe 14 | 
ee ac ont adaneecwncedioansa 2 7 6 7 19 

i cn wuckinnseaenemm 5 7 8 18 19 

ts loc dn aseaeecueascabas<sieie 5 he Bee 14 | 
I See gr Sto od das he cendd waxes 2 4 5 7 10 
IES > dec cas boils bnbntes dectsessecescees BD Esheovens 6 Ohacisnens 
ee a soins doccdwhicevind needs an dbees ‘wenmios | | ee ae 





The proportion of Cincinnati’s establishments having a turnover of 200 per cent and over is a little o 
one-third, that of Cleveland is nearly two-thirds, and that of Detroit is more than three-fourths. Fora:(i- 
cussion of labor turnover in Cleveland and Detroit, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1919, pp. 11- 
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Details of the extent of turnover in each of the 28 establishments 
ve given in Table 2: 


2, LABOR TURNOVER FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918, IN 28 ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Separations. 














| sacceea Aver-| Per | 
} a j age cent | 
Num- | En- daily of | 
h- her | tered [es | turn-| Industry or nature of busine 
! a! ; bos work- | : 
ent hired. Dis- | Laid | mili- Quit. | Total.| i | over 
No. |charged.| off. | tary —. — | Poon 3 for 
| ser- a year. | 
vice. 
} ; 
| gae | 
1 2,146 ae 130 1,591 | 1,982 1,194 166 | Machine tool manufacturing. 
> 1,363 116 | 10 110 930 | 1, 166 833 | 132 Do. 
622 . 110 406 592 575 102 | Do. 
1,020 __ ¢ ae m4 723 980 602 | 163 | Do. 
5 786 @) | Q) (a) (i 815 310 | 263 | Do. 
6 103 _ ¢ ea 7 49 73 127) 57 Do. 
7 | 2,4441° «=@) (1) (1) (i 2,396 1,443 | 166 | Electrical machinery. 
\ 2,030 | a) (1) (1) (1) 1,989 1,150] 173 | Engineering (specialties). 
a 847 | 7 80 674 861 669 | 129 | Machinery (specialties). 
10 1,051 | 228 | 11 76 5588 903 418} 216! Do. 
11 ©» 502 | ae 21 461 567 407 | 139 | Machinery. , 
12 | 1,188 | 98 18 33 960 1,109 440 | 252 Foundry (stoves and furnaces). 
636 | 128 | eee 77 | 642 847-1, 330 64 | Public utilities (trainmen—street rail- 
way). 
777 | 74 40 64 536 714 «1, 769 40 | Public utilities (telephone service). 
15 ws ee es (1) (*) 382 72 53 | Public utilities (gas and electricity). 
16 «4,046 @) | @) (1) 1) | 3,270 1,797 | 182 | Soap, glycerine, ete. 
17 ; 1,924 (1) (7) (1) 1) 1, 834 400 | 459 Do. 
is 82 | 2 l 9&8 119 244 49 Printing and publishing (books). 
667 | a 35 752 S11 767 106 Printing and publishing (miscellane- 
ous). 
2 2,212 Sie aoe 105 | 2,059 | 2,228 617 361 Printing and publishing (including 
paper boxes). 
21 304 | PA chawen 10 344 369 330 112 | Textiles (cotton manufacturing 
22 675 | |. 30 649 705} 275 256 | Millwork (building material). 
23 | 2,062; (@) | @) ey? &) 1,658 708 | 234! Ink manufacturing. 
24 7} = () @) | @) (1) 180 234 77 | Clothing (women’s). 
25 728 is ee 19 599 R86 467 190 | Leather goods. 
26 304 (1) (1) (1) (1) 300 110 273 | Rubber goods. 
27 | 1,850 | (1) 1) (1) (1) 1, 969 529 372 | Tin cans. 
28 716 | ih ee 21 566 670 262. 256! Food (bakery products). 


1 Not reported. 


In the effort to ascertain the reason for the particular volume of 
turnover in each of the establishments shown in Table 2, it was at 
once apparent that there were numerous factors having a decided 
bearing on labor turnover, and that the degree in which each of 
these factors influenced the extent of turnover, could be definitely 
determined only through a very exhaustive inquiry, which was 
entirely beyond the scope of the present study. It was found, 
however, that there were certain definite factors appearing quite 
commonly in nearly all the establishments, and they are briefly com- 
mented upon here. 

One of these factors, which may seem obvious, but is neverthe- 
less of great importance, was the nature of the labor force; that is, 
the extent to which an establishment employed unskilled, semiskilled, 
or skilled workers, or whether the working force consisted largely 
of clerical employees, or persons engaged in nonmechanical occupa- 
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tion. Cincinnati, no doubt, has, in common with other center: 
the experience that the greatest labor shiftings usually occur among 
unskilled laborers, and the least among skilled mechanics and cleri- 
cal workers. During the war period it was found, however, tli: 
there was also considerable shifting among skilled mechanics aii 
machine specialists because of the widespread demand for this ty). 
of labor, not only in Cincinnati, but in other industrial centers 
the United States. The nature of the work, too, exerted consider. 
able influence on the volume of labor turnover, because there was 
extensive shifting among emplovees who were engaged in work tly» 
nature of which was disagreeable, and who were exposed to great heat, 
dust, noxious odors, dampness, etc. Another factor having a decide 
bearing on the volume of turnover was the proportion of long-time» 
employees in an establishment, because, generally speaking, su 
employees were less influenced by the favorable employment o))- 
portunities offered by the unusual labor situation, and the tenden 
to shift was found to be less marked among them. 

In what degree centralization of the employment functions i: 
fluences the extent of turnover is, in view of the numerous factors 
which must needs be considered, difficult of very exact determina- 
tion. It was the opinion of the managements of nearly all of the 
plants covered in this study, however, that it was only because of 
the fact that their employment machinery was either wholly o 
partially centralized that they were enabled to cope with the un 
usual labor situation and to maintain some check on the increasiny 
volume of turnover during the war period. In this connection i 
may be of interest to note that the greatest centralization of thio 
employment functions and the most highly organized employmen' 
departments were found in establishments belonging to the meta! 
trades group (establishments Nos. 1 to 12, inclusive), most o! 
which are strong adherents of the ‘‘open-shop”’ principle, and in- 
sist upon dealing with their employees on an individual basis. 

Service or welfare work of some sort is carried on by most of the 
establishments under consideration in this study, and emphasis is 
placed by the different establishments upon one or another of its 
branches. The managements were of the opinion that the extent 
of welfare work carried on by an establishment will have a definite 
bearing upon the labor turnover, though they do not think it pos- 
sible to determine its definite relation by means of statistics. Wel- 
fare work is considered to be largely “prophylactic”’ in its nature. 
In a number of establishments medical work has been highly de- 
veloped, the aim being to link it up with all other service activities 
in the shop. These establishments believe that the physician, be- 
cause of his intimate contact with employees seeking medical ad- 
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vice, is enabled to detect maladjustments lying outside of the sphere 
of medicine, and to bring them to the attention of the management 
for remedial action. 

Among the plants of the metal trades group, the lowest turn- 
over—57 per cent—is found im establishment No. 6. The company 
ascribes this to the fact that its shop, is rather small and close 
personal contact with the men can be established and existing mal- 
adjustments easily detected and remedied. According to the man- 
agement, it was better enabled to hold its old employees because 
‘te policy was to pay wages ‘‘considerably above the general average 
in Cincinnati,” and because it endeavored, ‘‘as far as possible, to in- 
crease the pay of the men before they asked for it.’ The highest 
turnover in this group——263 per cent——is found in establishment No. 5, 
which the management belicves to be due to the fact that during 
the period for which figures are shown the hiring and discharging of 
workers was left to individual foremen. Establishments Nos. 7, 8, 
9, 11, and 12, with a turnover of 166, 173, 129, 139, and 252 per 
cent, respectively, stated that their turnover was increased con- 
siderably because of the great shifting of common laborers working 
in their foundries. 

The low turnover of establishments Nos. 13, 14, and 15 (public 
utilities), 64, 40, and 53 per cent, respectively, is due principally to 
the exclusion in the turnover figures of the maintenance and con- 
struction forees, with a large proportion of unskilled laborers. 

Establishment No. 17 shows such a high turnover (459 per cent) 
because the figures cover the great labor changes occasioned by a 
portion of the working force engaged on outside construction work. 
The shifting of common laborers likewise is stated to have been re- 
sponsible for the relatively high turnover of establishments Nos. 22, 
23, 25, 26, and 28—256, 234, 190, 273, and 256 per cent, respectively. 

Kstabhshments Nos. 20 and 27 found women employees to have 
been responsible for their high turnover—361 and 372 per cent, 
respectively. Dissatisfaction with wages among the women engaged 
us Wrappers, assorters, packers, etc., and the company’s inability 
to pay the higher wages offered by near-by concerns, are stated by 
the management of establishment No. 20 to have been the cause 
for their great shiftmg. The high turnover of establishment No. 27 
is ascribed largely to the shifting of certain women employees caused 
by their dislike for jobs which require frequent changes in the nature 
of their work and which necessitate also standing and a great deal of 
stooping. 

Establishment No. 24 believes that its turnover 
would be less extensive were it not for the seasonal character of its 
work, which necessitates temporary lay-offs of a portion of the work- 
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ing force. This establishment operates under a trade-union acre. 
ment, which provides for the collective determination of Wages, 
hours of labor, and machinery for the adjustment of grievances, ot¢. 
In order to overcome the seasonality of production and minimize |, y- 
offs, attempts have been made by this company toward regulariza- 
tion of employment by obtaining orders for the manufacture of rely ted 
products in the dull season. 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion of the extent of t1)))- 
over that turnover percentages as expressed for each establishment 
as a Whole do not quite accurately reflect the conditions in the partivu- 
lar establishment, for the reason that the turnover may be larvely 
confined to a single occupation or a group of occupations, department, 
or shift, the number employed in which may be very small in ev m- 
parison to the total number employed. While it would be desirable 
to show the exact distribution of the volume of turnover among thie 
working force, few establishments were able to furnish such definite 
information. It was possible, however, to obtain accurate data 
permitting more definite determination of the responsibility for the 
particular extent of turnover in a number of establishments, and s)ich 
figures are shown in detail in Tables 3, 4, and 5; further data on 
turnover responsibility is presented in connection with the discus-ic 
of the length of service of employees. 

The responsibility of the day and night forces for the turnov: 
shown in the table following, and is based upon the three-year experi- 
ence of establishment No. 1, a representative machine tool im: 
facturing plant: 
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TABLE 3.—-ANNUAL LABOR TURNOVER OF DAY AND NIGHT FORCES OF ESTA 
MENT NO. 1 (MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURING), 1916-1918. 


























Day force. Night force. Total working fore: 
Aver-| Per | Aver-| Per , | Aver- | 
Year. sam.| Gan. | age |centofi xn, | aon | age jcentofi,,. | a. | age of 
—_ yn daily | turn- — _ daily | turn- — ~ | daily - 
hired. | tions work-| over | pired.| tions. | WOTE-| OT | nired tions. | WOTk- 
pre “-| ing for | . ‘| ing | for ; "| ing r 
force. | year. | force. | year. | force. 
aa 1,251 | 955 806 119 838 764 225 339 | 2,089 | 1,719 | 1,081 187 
RE ee } 1,124; 956 892 108 | 816 749 220 340 | 1,940 | 1,705 | 1,112 Lad 
sins cae Sexe 2 1,087 1,283 950 135 | 662 808 257 312 | 1,749 | 2,086 | 1,207 Lid 
t } | 




















This table clearly shows the turnover of the night force to be 
about three times greater than that of the day force, and that the 
former is responsible for a turnover entirely out of proportion to 
its strength in the organization. Over the three-year period, t!¢ 
night force constituted about 20 per cent of the total working force, 
but is chargeable with nearly 45 per cent of the total separations. 
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The greater shifting among the night workers causes the turnover 
figures for the establishment as a whole to appear from 28 to 40 per 
cont higher than they would bef the changes among the night force 
were in equal proportion with those of the ds ay force. General dis- 
like for night work, in spite of the fact that wages have been about 
2) per cent higher, and the exercise of a somewhat less strict super- 
vision, are stated to have been responsible for the greater turnover 
of the night force. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that in spite of the unusual 
labor situation prevailing during the three-year period for which 
ficures are shown, the labor turnover generally has remained about 
the same, and would even be lower in 1918, had it not been for the 
lay-off of a considerable number of employees after the signing of the 


armistice. The management believes this favorable record to be due 
, chiefly to its well-organized employment department and its extensive 
} service and welfare work. 

Table 4 shows seasonal fluctuations in turnover of day and night 
p forees of establishments Nos. 1 and 2 (machine tool manufacturing). 
1 The second half of the table shows what the vearly turnover would 
) he if each specified monthly rate prevailed throughout the year. 


LE 4.—MONTHLY LABOR TURNOVER OF DAY AND NIGHT FORCES OF ESTABLISH- 
ME NTS NOS. 1 AND 2 (MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURING) FOR THE YEAR 1918, 























7 Actual monthly turnover.! {| Yearly turnoy r on basis of actual turn 
I- over for each specified month.2 
Month. | Day force. Night force. Dav force, Night force. 
| —__—__ —_—— sceainta’ — = Bee 
Estab- Estab Fstab- | Estab- | Estab | Estab | Estab | Estab- 
lishment lishme nt lishment ; ishme nt ‘lishment lishment | lishment | lishment 
No.1. | No.2. | Nowl. | No.2. | Nod, No. 2. No.1. | No. 2. 
| Se ere 8.6 9.2 29.3 | 11.5 103 110 352 | 138 
IRE 6.6 sccuetock 6.4 11.3 19.2 | &.8 77 135 230 | 106 
Pirin cisiwecnaiass 10.8 13.2 15.3 | 8.9 129 | 158 184 | 107 
* Gs See ipenetameteedtate 17.1 11.5 24.5 | 13.4 205 | 138 294 | 161 
of | he ESTEE 115 14.6 26.7 | 17.6 | 138 | 175 320 211 
: btn bhitinndneawmétios 10.8 6.8 24.1 13.1 130 | 2 289 157 
A WU tee sy als 11.3 9.7 | 26.0 | 10.8 135 | 116 312 | 130 
Eis oakacekes 16.8 18.2 23.1 | 20.0 02 218 397 | 240 
September ........-.- 12.2 10.3 19.1 | 22.2 146 | 124 229 | 266 
MG cbidwscacS<'we 6.7 12.6 16.3 | 13.1 80 151 196 157 
i ee 18.0 14.3 57.3 84.9 216 172 687 1,019 
" Decemberf.........0.- 4.6 16 1 14.8 3) 55 193 177 (3) 
Los Average for year. 11.3 Z.2 26.0 17.4 135 146 312 209 
> 
1 Represents ratio of total separations for each month to the average daily working force for the same 
| mouths. 
De 2 These percentages were changed to a vearly basis by multiplying the actual monthly percentages by 
) 12. This is in aceordauce with the “standard definition of labor turnover and method of computing the 
ne percentage of labor turnover’’ which recommends that ‘all turnover percentages * * * for any 
Se period should always be reduced to a yearly basis and be reported in terms of percentages per 
to annum.’ 
: 8’ Night work discontinued. 
ne 
‘e It will be observed that although there is only a slight difference 


in the annual turnover figures of the day forces—135 and 146 per 
cent, respectively—each establishment shows great variations in 
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individual monthly figures, and when the figures of the two estah- 
lishments for the same months are compared, equally pronounced 
variations are seen, This is interesting in view of the fact that bo: 
plants have about an equal number of employees in their day for 
and employ the same type of labor. The turnover of the night for 
of establishment No. 2 is generally less extensive than, that of esta 
lishment No. 1. Discontinuance of night work of establishme:: 
No. 2, and considerable reduction of the night force in establishme 
No. 1, accounts for the high turnover figures shown for the mo: 
of November. 

Probably the most significant classification of turnover, and o 
which best brings out the exact distribution of the turnover amony 
the working force, is that based upon occupations or jobs. ‘t) 
advantage of such classification lies in the fact that it makes 
possible to particularize the analysis of existing conditions in t! 
plant, and trace the influence of the nature of the work and the ge: 
eral conditions of employment of each occupation upon the turnoye: 

In one establishment, No. 4, it has been possible to obtain daia 
giving the turnover by occupations. This is shown in Table 5: 
Tine 3.-LABOR TURNOVER OF ESTABLISHMENT NO. 1 (MACHINE TOOL MANUS | 

TURING), BY OCCUPATIONS, FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, i918. 


Number of separations. 
































| Num- EPR ETO ry 
: a | Num- En. | ee 
( ACCU PALLON. time | ane Dis- tered | Oo 
posi- | beng | mili- | Quit. | Total. 
tions.! ich irged. tary | 
service.! 
Planer hands....... Riehi-cuthwon> ome eee a 75 148 35 3 101 | 139 1 
hes nd cis winla vid Skinnwiss oes | 86 150 ) 15 118 133 1 
EE RT Or ee Oe | 43 92 15 3 55 73 li 
Milling machine hands...................-. 32 62 | 10 7 47 64 yi 
sin bia wins cidieib aig wed Sele 16 18 | 5 2 7 i4 
4 SES ee LoS Paes Ne e 116 205 39 li 15k 204 175 
| Si See ee eee Smet pl? ae eye Poot 5 Wy Rae RES. Ae eS ee 1 i 20.0 
yg eae one nc Kavedesws ae 20 D5 | oy See igee | 16 21 70.) 
ss si ides oa Kals's wa Sic aeice ip oo 0 i 10 § | _ 4) ee 3 5 0 
I Eola wins e day iaeedemsees 53 R4 li 7 | 74 92 173.5 
Millwrights. .... Pia eeBD a) wick Ys gacpiiaw's ote a 20 67 D fecesesex 4 53 2 
Blacksmiths. ........ Pie cere yet hain wisi ne 2 1 B ledeseaa- 2 3 1). 
Erle devel dewine'scdeciawne asd ee 10 9 1 3 10 if 140.0 
fk a ee ee BRANT 38 98 29 4 | 47 RO 210 
SE ae eet 17 14 2 1 13 16 M4 
eee are ere a ee soe e ge: 22 14 3 3 23 29 31.8 
ae mecca scaiss oss sacdua css 6 ws 27 23 6 2 11 19 7 
Ra Oe See eae / 602 | 1,020 | 193 | | 723 930 | We? 


‘ | 








1 This number was arrived at by dividing the total annual labor hours of all employees, exclusive of over- 
time hours, by the number of hours worked during the year by one fully employed person. 

This table shows considerable variations in the extent of turnove: 
as between different occupations. The company states that in occu- 
pations showing a relatively low turnover, such as scraper hands, 
polishers, painters, and carpenters, there is a comparatively large 
proportion of long-time employees. Good management on the part 
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of the foremen, who aim to develop their own men, and who make 
covery effort to retain them, is also responsible for the greater stability 
of this group of employees. Reference has been made above to the 
experience of metal trades plants, who found that because of tho 
unusual employment opportunities offered to skUJled mechanics and 
machine specialists during the war period there has been considerable 
shifting among this type of labor. This is clearly reflected in tho 
comparatively high turnover figures of planer hands, lathe hands, 
drill press hands, milling machine hands, and vise hands. Tho rela- 
tively high turnover of millwrights the company states to have been 
due to dissatisfaction with wages and the company’s inability to 
compete in this matter with other concerns. 


NATURE OF SEPARATIONS. 


Table 6 shows in detail the nature of separations in 18 estab- 
jishments which furnished definite data. Discharges usually include 
dismissal for cause, which presupposes either defect in workmanship 
or in character of the employee, so regarded by the management. 
Under ‘‘Laid off’’ are grouped those who were let go temporarily 
either because of the completion of the job or because of shortage of 
work. ‘‘Quits” take in all voluntary separations, incliding with- 
drawals due to death, marriage, and so forth. 


TaBLE 6.— NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SEPARATIONS FOR EACH SPECIFIED REASON 
IN 18 ESTABLISHMENTS. 


















































Number. Per cent. 
Es- 
tab- | En- En- 
lish- : Laid oeee , — tered Industry or nature of business 
ment dis- uaid | mili- : dis id | mili-| .,..;, 
No. | charged.} off. | tary Quit. | Total. charged.) off. | tary Cquit. 
serv- serv- 
ice. ice. 
: | 
l / eee 130 | 1,591 | 1,982 5 ere 7; 8&0] Machine tool manufacturing. 
2; 16] 10} 110! ‘930 | 1/166 10} (4) 9| 8 Do, 
3 | oR eee 110 406 592 ie 18 | 69 Do, 
4! ae t4 723 980 _ sae 6! 74 Do, 
6 =e 7 49 7 ae 10; 67 Do. 
9; 107 |... 80 | 674] 861 Sees | 9| 79] Machinery (specialties). 
10 228! 11] 76| 588] 903 25 1 | 8] 65 Do, 
ll | _ eee 21 461 567 BD deasewel 4 81 | Machinery. 
12 98 18 33 960 | 1,109 9 2 3 86 | Foundry (stoves and furnaces), 
13 | ean 77 642 847 BB Je ccwce 9 76 | Publicutilities (trainmen, street 
railway). 
14 | 74 40 64 536 714 10 6 9 75 — utilities (telephone serv- 
j ice), 
18 | 2 1 18 98 119 2 1 15 82 | Printingand publishing (books). 
i9 Sere 35 752 8il B lvccece 4 93 | Printing and publishing (mis- 
cellaneous). 
2 ft eee 105 | 2,059 | 2,228 BS ieaaaes 5 92 | Printing and publishing (in- 
cluding paper boxes), 
21 | ae 10 344 369 fee 3 93 | Textiles(cotton manufacturing), 
22 j a ee 30 649 705 OS Eiinese 4) 92] Millwork (building material), 
25 | 5 oe 19 599 886 _- 2 68 | Leather goods. 
28 | i ee 21 566 670 Oe Benkess 3; 85] Food (bakery products). 
Total 1,865{ 80 {1,010 j12, 627 15, 582 | 12) ©) 6. &l 
| 








1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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In this table a considerable range will be observed in the discha yoo 
percentages. The proportion of lay offs is exceedingly small hoes so 
of the great activities of the war and also because few of the in«d).s- 
tries shown in this table are of a very seasonal character. [) j. 
interesting to note that only 6 per cent of the total separations wero 
due to entrances into military service, which is considerably lovey 
than the importance of this factor in the industrial situation wo.) 


seem to indicate. 

Important changes in the relative proportion of discharges .\(| 
voluntary separations during the last few years were found in esi .))- 
lishment No.1. The percentages of employees leaving voluntarily, as 
against the total number of separations, for the three years ending Jie 
30, 1916, 1917, and 1918, and for the three-month period July to Sep- 
tember, 1918, inclusive, for the day force, were 79.9, 80.9, 85.7, and 92.2. 
respectively. The ratios of voluntary separations of the night force 
covering the same periods were 77, 81.8, 90.7, and 95.5 .per cent, 
respectively. The ratio of discharged employees of the day force 
for the years ending June 30, 1916, 1917, and 1918, and for the thiyee- 
month period, July to September, 1918, inclusive, were 20.1, 15.1. 
14.3, and 7.7 per cent, respectively. During the same periois 1! 
night force showed the following percentages of discharges: 23, 15.2. 
9.3, and 4.5, respectively. 

In obtaining data on the nature of separations an effort has }een 
made to secure figures which would show the underlying causes «| 
such separations. A number of employment departments, chiefly 
those connected with the metal trades, have attempted to obtain 
and record the specific reasons for voluntary separations, and have 
also kept a record of the specific causes which have led to the discharge 
of certain of their employees. Employment managers state that in 
a case of voluntary separation, the action proceeding from the indi- 
vidual workman, it has been rather difficult to obtain in all eases the 
fundamental reason for the severance of ‘connections because of a 
certain reluctance of the employee to reveal these reasons. ‘ic 
experience of employment managers has also been that even whicre 
the reason has been obtained it has not always been easy to reduce 
to a single classifiable reason the manifold motives which may have 
animated the individual in his desire to change. In the case of <is- 
charges employment managers believe the cause to be known more 
definitely, for the reason that the action of discharge proceeds from 
the management. 

For the reasons enumerated figures presented below can not he 
regarded as more than an indication of existing conditions, thou! 
employment managers have expressed the opinion that in many cas¢s 
they point definitely toward prevailing maladjustments. Table 7 
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oives the classified reasons for voluntary separations and the causes 
for discharge, of nearly 10,000 employees in six metal trades estab- 
lishments. Some of the reasons or causes listed in a number of these 
vroups | have been briefly amplified. 

rekLE Ze—-REASONS ADVANCED FOR VOLUNTARY SEPARATION FROM SERVICE OF 


19 EMPLOYEES AND CAUSES FOR DISCHARGE OF 1,439 EMPLOYEES, IN 6 METAL 
fRADES ESTABLISHMENTS. 


! - 
Num-; Per 


. " 
Reason for leaving. | ber. | cent, canes Ter ctachange. = ba § 
| 
Sr ee ee . 8 | Eee nee ee ee eas 
Waves—dissatisfied with wage rate,etc .|2, 0Ul er a ee 478 | 33.2 
Obtained better job or returned to A Ee ee ere 22; 2.3 
Ce reer eee ais 9s4 RD GE i dash cannes ree 1448] 10.3 
Nature of work—too hard, heavy, wet, 2 A ae eres ee OG | 4.6 
Ca Se eee a lc adbe én au cows 410 DAP t) RUINS os ee Soc dcctcsnce 93 | 6.5 
ieee ais os soa Kite os d/an dae wen 674 8.3 Misconduct. Wes Mihi cash oo a sams: 4 | 3.7 
IE, 54 ots 5b wiecelinow ot cakiewnh = <4s 218 ee ee ee ee JOS | 7.3 
Physical inability—sickness, injuries, OS ee eee , 7: 5.1 
CLC. -ccwccccccccccvcccccecccccccesess 461 | 5.7 | 
NE. Giada ad ren ne cee eee am 453 6 
ee ET eee EEE ee 131 1.6 
‘1! other known reasons............... 5S 7 
RE a ee a ee 737 9.0 
Unknown—failed to report.............2,013 24.7 
| RS eee Spain alee 8,140 100.0 S| Se eer ae ee 100.0 


Dissatisfaction with wages is the largest single reason for volun- 
tary separation, and no doubt it is safe to assume that the wage 
motive in one form or another enters into most of the reasons 
for leaving listed. For those classified under “ better jobs’’ the ques- 
tion of wages Is not supposed to have been the prime motive 
for making the change, but the governing causes for leaving were 
suid to have been more desirable work, location of plants, ete. 
Under ‘‘nature of work”’ are classed a considerable number of workers 
who under the stimulus of higher wages or the “ work-or-fight’’ order 
entered mechanical occupations, but not being accustomed to the 
vrease, dirt, noise, etc., inherent in the nature of the work, have 
shifted constantly in the hope of finding more pleasant work. It has 
heen stated that the relative ease with which a job could be secured 
during the war period made workers more ready to throw up jobs 
which seemed undesirable to them but which in normal times they 
would be reluctant to leave. 

For those classified under ‘dissatisfied’? no one specific reason 
seems to have been applicable. JEmployment managers believe that 
the question of wages or work is seldom a factor with this type of 
labor, but that its desire to shift is due largely to an inherent insta- 
hility and that persons of this type are unable to assign any specific 
or logical reason for their desire to change. Employment managers 


believe these considerations to be equally true of a large number of. 





! Such large grouping was made necessary to permit combining the records of the various establishments, 
each of which put a somewhat different interpretation upon their recorded reasons for leaving or causes 
lor discharge. 
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those who failed to report before leaving. It is said that the numbey 
of employees leaving in this manner during the war period was 
greater than at any previous time. This is explained by the fact 
that the shortage of help necessitated the employment of the so-called 
“ floater,’ a type of workman which in normal times would not })¢ 
employed by these plants. It has been found to be characteristic of 
this type of men that they never stay on a job fer more than a brief 
period, soon dropping out, without giving notice, to accept work 
elsewhere. 

Under * incompetent,’ employment managers have classified certain 
workers who after a trial have been found to be unfit or unsuite;| 
for the work for which they were hired. It was pointed out thai 
although these persons were willing to work they were found to 
be incapable of learning the work and were responsible for a great 
deal of spoiled work. This group also included workers who mis- 
represented their occupational skill when taken on by using acquired 
phrases that would indicate familiarity with the kind of work re- 
quired of them. The number discharged for incompetency, it js 
asserted, increased during the war period because the urgent need of 
men made careful selection less possible. The management |ha- 
classified those as ‘‘unreliable” whose attendance record was bai, 
who were habitually late in the morning, or who were prone to lay 
off too frequently and for trivial reasons. A good many of those 
discharged for bemg unreliable are suspected by employment man- 
agers of having looked for jobs, and possibly of having tried out jobs 
in other plants, while absent. 

Employment managers have classified as *‘ trouble breeders” those 
who have attempted to create dissatisfaction among their fellow 
workers by mducing or intimidating them into concerted action of 
some sort, as for instance unionizing of the shop or the making o! 
demands for wage increases, revision of piece or premium rates, ete, 
The relatively large number discharged for being ‘‘ trouble breeder: 
may, perhaps, be explained by the fact that it is the poliey of the 
establishments from which the figures of the above table have been 
secured to deal with their workers only as individuals. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE. 


In the preceding discussion on the extent of turnover, detailed 
figures have been cited with the aim of showing the distribution of 
the turnover .and the occupational responsibility for the greater 01 
smaller volume of turnover. It is apparent, however, that even 
within certain divisions—shifts, departments, occupations—of the 
working force the turnover responsibility is not equally distributed 
because of the varying frequency with which the normal number o! 
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‘obs in each such division may be abandoned by employees. The 
lencth of time which jobs have been held by individual employees 
whe have separated is, of course, a very important factor in the 
turnover distribution, for the shorter the service of the separated 
employees has been, the more frequent replacements they occasion, 
and this condition would naturally reflect itself in higher turnover 
fioures. It is the purpose in this part of the study to establish a 
mere definite relation between the leagth of service and labor turn- 
over, and the figures shown in the following tables are the expe- 
rience of ten establishments which were able to furnish accurate data 
on both the length of eoentinuous service of persons in their employ 
on June 1, 1918, and the length of continuous service of those who 
left their employ during the vear ending June 1, 1918. The figures 
obtained are summarized in Table 8S. 

Tote 8. NUMBER AND PER CENT IN EMPLOY IN 4 ESTABLISHMENTS ON JUNE 1, 


1918, AND OF SEPARATIONS DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNI MS, CLASSIFIED 
BY LENGTA OF SERVICE. 


\ n cent in ea 
) ELrOUp) 
Lenuth-o ( rouy , Er 

nlaws i pore pl wed rd a 

“ra ape luring coy? | during 

Jume | ; 1. ne ] = — 

LY1s, sides LW1s, —_ 
aa i os a SUUIE wren ‘ is ot RAR Aeon ant 17 1, 533 3 | ny 
te ey) Uf A a a nad : I $33 3 11 
oe a dk nu cialis ikon Nika se <plaeeawnnaeae 212 1,178 5 | 15 
Over Tee 0 2 MOUS... . . 2... ween. ie 527 1,591 i) o] 
ee eae 927 S71 y 1} 
teed 6 fin2 12 ) 
tee CO gO ee ee — 4 nd i4 } 
eg a } 2 1) 
GE I I NED yo vse coe camecaseewecsins as ’ 121) ‘ 
NT IIE vos bs ord babe 'dd vu sh awa mich sien o awe ae : ; 1534 221 27 

ye ee en ee Cee Oe eet : 9, 7. tH LiW) ie) 


This table shows that among the aciive working force 29 per cent 
had a continuous-service record of six months or less, 12 per cent 
worked continuously over six months to one year, 32 per cent served 
continuously between one and five years, and the service record of 
27 per cent of the total number was over five years. The influence of 
war conditions on the stability of the labor force may be seen in the 
figures of those who separated, which show that 46 per cent served 
one month or less, 41 per cent had worked over one month to one 
year, 10 per cent between one to five years, and 3 per cent had 
been in the employ over five years at the time of separation. 

The turnover responsibility of short or of long term employees 
may be established by comparing the percentage of separations in 
classified service groups with the percentage of persons employed 
in the identical length-of-service groups. This comparison is made 
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under the assumption that the distribution of those employe 
on June 1, 1918, as shown in the above table, was, throughout t!\. 
year, approximately the same as on the day in which the coun: 
was made. It follows that the short-service groups were responsil|e 
for an extent of separations entirely out of proportion to their relativ. 
strength in the organization. The first three groups, those havin 
had a service record of one month or less, representing only 11 poy 
cent of the total employed, were responsible for 46 per cent of tho 
total separations. In contrast, the last three groups, those havi) 
had a service record of over 2 years, constituting 45 per cent «| 
those in the employ, were responsible for but 8 per cent of the tota! 
separations. 

Table 9 presents in detail the number and per cent of perseis 
on the payrolls June 1, 1918, and of separations during the yeu) 
ending June 1, 1918, for each of the ten establishments, 
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Rather marked variations in the relative proportions of those in 
the employ and those separated may be seen when comparison js 
made as between different establishments. On the other hand. g 
comparison of the relative proportion of separations in classified 
service groups with the proportion ef persons employed in the idey- 
tical length-of-service groups for each establishment will show c¢«))- 
siderable similarity in the disproportionate turnever responsibility of 
the short and of the long service employee. 

In considering the figures of those on the pay roll at the end of 
the year given in Table 9, it is apparent that the active workin 
force of each establishment contains a group of long-time employer. 
who occasioned no labor changes during the period for which lah«r 
turnover figures have been shown. It is of interest, therefore, to 
find out more definitely the wastable part of the working force aid 
determine its responsibility for the greater or smaller extent of turi- 
over during this period. Such an attempt has been made in the 
following table, by making the base for computing the turnover 
that part of the working foree which directly contributed to the 
turnover. The figures were obtained by deducting from the normal 
working force the number of employees who on June 1, 1918, had 
a continuous-service record of over one vear, and who therefore did 
not figure in the labor turnover for the period from -hime 1, 1917, 
to June 1, 1918: 

TABLE 10.—COMPARATIVE EXTENT OF LABOR TURNOVER OF TOTAL WORKING FOR 


AND OF UNSTABLE PART OF WORKING FORCE IN 10 ESTABLISHMENTS, POR TH 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 191s. 


ee work- Annual |) Ann 
: ing force. Number | percent of; percent of 
Tetal Seem ees of turnover | turnov 
Establishment = separn- oftotal | ef uns! 
7 ican - Num- Per tions. working workir 
ber.? | cent.3 force.’ force 
1 2 3 4 o 6 
| ES IRAE hy SE ee aeRO Q83 {277 31 1, 166 132 | 
itn ctel tama rnivins + 6c dralkaeqasacdde 602, 330 a) IS | 153 
_ Ae Sem RE: bad 127 | 42 | 33 73 | 57 | 
Bi LUC Tc A an R M iee alpane aee 1,150 | 480 | 42 1,989 | 173 
MR Penal wna on cot cat inchs gp omiai 669 | 341 | 351 | 861 129 
DN RR RA Ras vans cops wince aed. 407, 133 | 33 HiT 139 | 
catia eee Nc 3 cash ate ad siscern,a 244 | 43 | 18 119 | 49 
SR ae: eae Sesto cheats Re es ‘Si 767 | 259 34 S11 106 | 
a Mia eae baie a alo nding m Cae Spam 330 | 50 15 | 369 | 112 
iii ti bake inkeiiccedeinakend cians one ani 262 162 62 670 256 





| Figures represent average daily working force asshownin Table 2. 

2 These figures have been arrived at by deducting from the average daily working force the num!» ) 
employees, who, on June 1, 1918, had a contimueits-service record of over one year. 

3 Represents the ratio which the unstable working forceis to total working force. 

‘ Includes total separations from all causes as Shown in Table 2. 

5 Represents the ratio which the total separations are to the tetal working foree. 

6 Represents the ratio which the total separations are to the unstable working force. 


The figures in column 3 show the percentage of the part of the 
working force which has actually been responsible for the turnover. 
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A comparatively low percentage indicates the presence in the working 
force of a relatively large proportion of old-time employees and con- 
centration of the labor turnover in a small group of short-service 
employees. Conversely, a relatively higher percentage points 
towards a smaller propertion of old-time employees and a more even 
distribution of the turnover. The extent of turnover among that 
part of the working force which has actually contributed to the labor 
changes during the period covered is shown in column 6. A com- 
parison of these turnover ratios with those arrived at through the 
standard method of computing turnover (see p. 35) shows considerable 
differences, the percentage of turnover of the shifting labor force 
being from more than one and a half to nearly seven times as great 
as the turnover based upon the entire working force. 

Further figures establishing more definitely the relation of length 
of service to turnover, and the degree in which certain jobs were sub- 
ject to labor changes, are shown in Table 11. 

TABLE 11.—LABOR TURNOVER BY LENGTH-OF-SERVICE-GROUPS. 


[Ba ised upon recor o an 718 persons who at time of separation had continuous-service records of one vear 


yin lWestabli: its, and calculated on the mean length of service in each group.} 
| 
Separated Correspond 
employees Moan Number of Consequent} ing per 
who served le ot} of man-days ; number of! centage of 
Length-of-service grou}. continu- | — - * | worked | full-time | turnove: 
ously each bOrvit 2 during (‘jobsin each! for each 
are (da S L, 
classified tne vear. group. i 
period. 
te 1,533 { 6, 132 17 Q 25 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks... S33 9,383 | 2ti >, 218 
Over. 2 err b nen. ae 1,178 22 25,915 | a 1.359 
r il month to 3 months. Sy eee 1,591 60 95. 460 52 SON, 
Ov " 3 months to 6 months eataedy oe S71 135 117,585 | $22 170 
Over 6 months to l year.......... H92 274 180, 60S 51Y 
Total... ieagiinewkaard ae 6,718 }.. . 1 217 2 


! These figures represent the average length of service of each group shown, and are the arithmetic mean 
between the minimum and maximum timeineach group. While these averages are based upon an assim p 
tion, figures have been obtained which confirm them. A tabulation made of the actual length of service 
of 1,990 employees of various occupations in two establishments who separ: sted during the year 191s, re- 
sulted in the following averages: One week or less, 3.6; over 1 to 2 weeks, 10.7: over 2 weeks to 1 m: 

21.5; over 1 month to 3 months, 55.4; over 3 months to 6 months, 129.0; and over 6 months to 1 vear, 2 + H 


In order to arrive at a basis on which the turnover for each service 
group could be computed, the mean length of service (days) and the 
number of separated employees were multiplied, which gave the 
number of man-days worked during the vear; these figures were 
divided by 365, to reduce the total number of man-days worked to 
those of one fully employed person, which, of course, corresponds to 
the number of full-time jobs in each group, subject to turnover.’ 
The results of these calculations show enormous variations in the 
extent of turnover as between different length-of-service groups and 


i While the time ofa tally cnet »yed person is less than 365 days, it was necessary to divide the total 
number of man-days worked during the year by 365, because in nidiidiine the length of service of indi- 
vidual employees days not actually worked, such as Sundays and holidays, were included. 
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reveal the responsibility of the short-service employees for a large 
proportion of the turnover. In the “one week or less’ group, 17 
jobs had to be manned in the course of the year by 1,533 persons, 
which is a turnover of 9,025 per cent, while 519 jobs in the “over 
six months to one year’ group were occupied by only 692 persons. 
representing a turnover of 33 per cent. As pointed out in a pre- 
ceding article,! the number of job holders required to fill a position 
for any period must always be one more than the number of separa- 
tions. In other words, in the ‘‘one week or less” group, where there ( 
were 90 separations on the average for each job, it took 91 persons t. a 
keep one job fully occupied during the year; likewise it took 33 per- ot 
sons in the ‘‘over one week to two weeks’ ” group, more than 11 ut 
persons in the ‘‘over two weeks to one month” group, 6 persons in ” 
the ‘‘over one month to three months” group, and 2.7 and 1.3 per- e 
sons in the ‘‘over three months to six months,” and in the ‘‘over si: si 
months to one year” groups, respectively. nial 


eS —————— 


1 Labor turnover in the San Francisco Bay region, Monthly labor Review for February, 1919, | 
and 61, the 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 


COMMISSION OF EMPLOYERS TO STUDY LABOR CONDITIONS IN 
EUROPE. 


On January 25, 1918, there sailed from New York for Europe a 
-ommission of six under appointment by the Secretary of Labor, to 
study all phases of labor conditions, including the problem of unem- 
ployment now so acute, and governmental policies relating thereto 
1 Great Britain, France, and other countries. The Secretary of 
Labor is making every effort to interest States and municipalities in 
starting public works, and to induce wage earners to build homes, 
and it is with a view to obtaining first-hand information as to what 
foreign Governments are doing or planning to do along these lines 
‘hat the commission has been sent abroad. The personnel of the 
commission is drawn entirely from the ranks of employers, and in- 
chides the following: 

Dorr E. Felt, Chicago, the machinery industry; R. J. Caldwell, 
New York, the textile industry; W. H. Ingersoll, New York, the 
watch industry; Eldon B. Keith,! Boston, shoe-manufacturing in- 
dustry; R. R. Otis, Atlanta, the building industry; FE, T. Gundlach, 
Chicago, the publishing industry. Mr. Gundlach was connected with 
the war service of the Department of Labor during the war. 

Dr. Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
has accompanied the commission as economic adviser, and James R. 
Hawkins, of New York, and George E. McIlwain, of Boston, have 
cone as fiscal agent and secretary, respectively. Assistants to the 
commission are Benjamin M. Squires, of New York, and Edgar N, 
Phillips and John A. Witt, of Chicago. 


RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS HELD AT ANNAPOLIS, 
MD., DECEMBER 16-18, 1918, 


Most of the important phases of reconstruction including a State 
educational policy, a State labor policy, workmen's compensation, a 
State land policy, and a State agricultural policy, engaged the atten- 
tion of the chief executives of more than a score of States, who 
gathered at Annapolis, Md., December 16-18, 1918. Addresses were 
delivered by Gov. Emerson C, Harrington, of Maryland; Goy. 








1 Died in London, England, Feb, 24, 1919. 
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Richard I, Manning, of South Carolina; Gov. Martin G. Brumbarst, 
of Pennsylvania; Gov. Emmett D. Boyle, of Nevada; Goy, R, |, 
Williams, of Oklahoma; and governor-elect Campbell, of Arizoia, 

An important feature of the conference was consideration of {}\, 
problem of unemployment presented by demobilization of the force 
and by the sudden release of many thousands of industrial work, 
from essentially war industries. This matter was called to the atioy. 
tion of the conference by the War Labor Policies Board of 4), 
Department of Labor, by means of a chart which had been sei j, 
the governors prior to the meeting, the object of which was to shoy 
the importance of the problem of the rate at which demobilizitic: 
is to be affected, to analyze it, and to indicate the contingerci. 
upon which its successful solution depends. In this connection ¢), 
Department of Labor, through its representatives at the conferci¢ 
urged the adoption of emergency public works legislation to peri 
the expenditure of State funds in the extension of public works ¢ 
ing periods of extraordinary unemployment, and outlined a standar 
act as follows, which, if adopted by the various legislatures, would. | 
the opinion of the Department, lessen the dangers of unemployn 

|. To provide for the development of public works by the State during periods « 
unusual unemployment. 

2. To persuade the municipalities and counties to adopt a similar policy 
coordinate all public works within the State. 

3. To provide a fund for State use, to be known as the emergency publi 
fund. 

4. To create an emergency public works commission as trustees of the fund 

5. To enable the State, through the emergency public works commission, to 6) 
erate with the Federal Government in carrying out joint Federal-State publi 
during periods of unemployment. 

The possible provisions of the proposed public works act Worle 
naturally vary greatly in the different commonwealths. The folliov- 
ing suggestions are made by the War Labor Policies Board: 

The emergency public works commission should consist of three important »1: 
officials, such as the governor, the commissioner of labor and industry, and th: 
way commMissioner. 

It should be its duty to secure irom the various departments of the State tentul: 
plans for extensions of necessary public works during periods of unemployin: 
These plans should be complete enough so that work can be begun on such pro) 
on the shortest notice. 

It should indicate to the State departments the advantage of saving up por' 
of their usual public works to be done during periods of unemployment. 

It should recommend to the legislature methods by which certain appropriation 
for public works will become available only during a period of unemployment. 

It should recommend methods by which the bond issues for necessary pull 
works, previously authorized for use during periods of unemployment, may becoie 
promptly available at such times. 
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1, should be its duty when a period of unusual uaeimployment is held to exist te 
distribute the emergeacy public works fund among the several departments of the 
state for definite public works as approved by the commission, 

1; should submit to the Federal Government general information concerning such 
public works as it may plan, and also at the time that such works are ordered to be 
executed announce the fact and scope of them to (he federal Department of Labor. 
The purpose of this latter provision is that the United States Employment Service 
may be informed of the demand ior labor so created, and that this informatidn may 
be related to demobilization and the movements of war workers. 

{t should be the means of cooperating with the Federal Government where joint 
Federal-State undertakings are concerned and act for the State in urging, approving, 
or rejecting them. ‘ 

In short, an emergency public works commission shuuld be the stabilizer of public 
work. By all means in its power it should endeavor te expand necessary public 
works during periods of unemployment, and to contract them during ordinary years 
of gvod business. In good times it should prepare for bad times, and at the first iniii- 
cation of bad times it should throw its influence into the scale to restore the demand 
for labor and material. 

It is emphasized that public work should at all times be necessary, 
not merely for the sake of creating employment. 

fn the statement issued by the policies board, urging as a national 
policy the institution of public works to stabilize employment, it is 
noted that the State of Pennsyivania was a pioneer in this under- 
taking. A few months after the United States entered the war, the 
legislature of that State passed an act creating an emergency public 
works fund and an emergency public works commission to administer 
it. This commission has been engaged in gathering from all depart- 
ments of the State government information concerning the necessary 
public works which the State might undertake during periods of 
unemployment and industrial depression, Action by other States 
along this line is expected. 





APPOINTMENT OF STATE RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEES, 


Readjustment of relations between labor and capital which occupies 
a large place in the attention of the pubiic at the present time, is 
being considered by commissions in various Staies. In the State of 
Wisconsin a special committee was authorized by the legislature at 
special session early in 1918 te report on ‘a comprehensive social and 
economic Welfare program of reconstruction after the war to include 
civilians whose status has been affected by the war as well as soldiers.”’ 
This report was presented to the legislature in February, 1919. 

In matters relating to labor it mukes recommendations in regard t6 
impreving financial conditions of cooperative organizations; enact- 
ment of laws looking to fair wages and good working conditions; 
housing of workingmen and others, including relief of congested dis- 
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tricts; guarantee by law of the right, both of employers and em. 
ployees, to organize and bargain collectively; furnishing employment 
by means of road building; extension of minimum wage law; yo. 
habilitation of victims of industrial accidents; representation of 
organized labor on educational boards and provision for short iy)- 
dustrial courses; teaching English, industrial history, and Americ:y- 
ization to aliens; extra educational opportunity to working boys an 
giris and enforced schooling of illiterate minors between the ages of 
18 and 21; representation of labor on boards of directors of indis- 
trial corporations; social insurance; basic eight-hour day: equal pay 
for women; workmen’s compensation; and regulation of private 
colonization projects in the interests of the settler. 

In California a committee has been appointed by the govern: 
to cooperate with Federal, State, county and municipal officials in 
dealing with unemployment, especially in relation to returned 
soldiers. The legislature also passed a resolution creating a joint 
legislative committee to investigate and report on the question of 
unemployment. The governor of the State of New York has a)- 
pointed a reconstruction commission of 36 men and women. Mass=:- 
chusetts has a legislative committee of reconstruction and in Michigan 
an interim committee of 20 men and women has been named by the 
governor to study unemployment and other problems arising in tic 
transition period between war and peace. This committee will make 
recommendations, as a result of its investigations, to a reconstructioi 
commission which is to meet in Lansing in March. A State con- 
ference was held in Augusta, Me., in January for the purpose of 
consultation on issues of reconstruction. 





FRENCH FARM LOANS.' 


On May 4, 1918, the French Parliament voted a credit of 100,000,000 
franes ($19,300,000) in aid of agriculturists who wished to resume 
farming on abandoned farms, and placed the supervision of the fund 
with the Ministry of Agriculture. Up to November 30, 1918, ad- 
vances of 40,460,000 francs ($7,808,780), had been granted throug! 
distribution by departmental committees. 

To farmers who have begun operations on abandoned ian, 
25,729,676 francs ($4,965,827) have been allowed, of which sum 
19,500,000 francs ($3,763,500) have been granted to farmers in regions 
previously invaded. 

If to this be added the allowances to various agricultural co- 
operative societies, the fund has benefited 538 farmers and cooperative 


! 
ad 





1La République Frang¢aise, Paris, Dec. 20, 1918, 
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cocieties, located in 50 Departments. More than 60,000 hectares 
(148,200 acres) of abandoned Jand have been placed under cultivation. 

The commission, moreover, has aided the replacement of several 
{housand farmers in agricultural enterprise, which up to the present 
time is reclaiming over 300,000 hectares (741,000 acres) of land. 

[i is estimated that the results of the assistance granted by this 
law will add more than 250,000,000 francs ($48,250,000) annually 
to the value of the agricultural production of France. 





DEMANDS OF WORKERS IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
NORWAY. 

The executive committees of the National Federation of Trade 
Unions and the Norwegian Labor Party on November 29, 1918, 
issued a manifesto to its members which embodies practically the 
economie and political program of the workers of Norway. 

The membership of the National Federation of Trade-Unions of 
Norway, it may be noted in this connection, numbered about 100,000 
(99,566) on September 30, 1917. The Norwegian Labor Party in 
the October, 1918, elections polled about 217,000 votes, or 27.2 per 
cent out of a total of 798,000. The party is represented in the 
Storting or Parliament by 18 members, that is, 14.6 per cent, out of 
123, and in the Cabinet by a minister without portfolio, who is 
practically a temporary minister of labor. 

The manifesto’ issued by the representatives of the trade-unions 
and the Labor Party calls attention to the opportunity which the 
European revolutions open up for the not distant realization of the 
demands of the organized workers of Norway. The means at hand 
are education and organization. The ends to be sought, in the 
words of the manifesto, are four: 

1. Socialization of industry, banking and wholesaling; an effective solution of the 
land and housing question frem the point of view of community interests; lessening 
the burden of taxes upon the working people, with a stiffer progressive direct tax; 
universal pensions. 

2. A just system of voting with equal franchise rights for all men and women over 21 
years of age. 

3. Introduction of the eight-hour day. 

{. Complete abolition of military service and the transfer of military establishments 
to the purposes of useful production. 

SWEDEN. ? 

The correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt in Stockholm points 
out the influence which the German revolution had upon the Swedish 
political situation. The first demand for a thorough-going change in 
the existing system came from the camp of the so-called Young 
Socialists. On November 11 the party organ, Folkets Dagblad 








1 Meddelsisesblad utgit av Arbeidernes faglige landsorganisation i Norge. Christiania, November, 1918, 


(No. 11). 
? Data taken from Berliner Tageblatt, December 11, 1918. Evening edition. 
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Pelitiken, published a program, the chief peints ef which were as 
follows: 

i. The formation of a Socialist Government supported by workmen's, soldicrs’, 4.) 
peasants’ councils. 

2. A republican constitution. 

3. Abolition of the first or upper chamber of the Riksdag. 

4. linmediate summoning of a national constituent assembly elected on the }asis ,, 
an unrestricted general right of suffrage of both men and women over 20 years 0) 4. 

5. Immediate cessation of military training and recruiting. 

6. A general increase in wages of both industrial workers and civil service Gniplo 

7. Immediate introduction of an eight-hour workday. 

8. Labor control over industry. 

9. Transfer of all right in land held by corporations, agricultural estates and i) 
tries under control of the State, to the tenants, farmers, cottagers, agricultural! la!» 
farmers’ sons, and forest workers. 

The largest organized group of wage earners in Sweden lia. 
membership of 177,081 on September 30, 1917. This general fed. 
tion of tradke-unions on its political side constitutes, with other la! 
elements, the voting strength of the two political labor grou) 
Social Democratic Labor Party and the Young Socialists. At 
latest elections of 1917 the labor groups received the largest projur- 
taon of the votes cast, namely, 288,020, or 39.2 per cent of the tot, 
734,947. The Young Secialists, or minority, polled 59,243 of the labu: 
votes and elected 11 members to the Riksdag. The Social Democrai: 
Labor Party has 86 members in the Riksdag. Together the lal 
groups contre] 97, or 42 per cent, of the 230 members of the Riksila. 

A general labor demonstration tock place in Stockholm on Novem- 
ber 10, and while the meeting was orderly, cries were heard of © Long 
live the Republic.” 

Among ithe forees working against the development of extrenu- 
are to be noted the fact that the historical socialists who command 
much of the support of the working classes in Sweden are i 2 
coalition government with the liberal group in Parliament; ii | 
also to be noted that the effects of the increasing cost of living have 
probably not been as great in Sweden as, for instance, in Germany, 
and there is also, finally, a disposition on the part of the Governme:' 
to make concessions to the radical element. 

Among the concessions which the Government has already mac 
that of the eight-hour day, which was introduced November 13 1 
certain State establishments. The Government has also promised 3 
limited program of reform including: (@) Equal municipal suffray: 
(6) immediate abolition of the electoral college (Landsting) ai 
election according to the new principle of direct voting, (c) franclhi-e 
for women, (d) sanction of the Riksdag for declaration of war an: 
peace and control over foreign policies. Many of these reforms ae 





1 Tiden; tidskrift for socialistisk kritik or politik, utgiven av Sverges socialdemokratiska arbetarpar |. 
Stockholm, 1918, No. 5, p. #95. 
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supperted by the historical Social-Democratic Party and its group 
in the Riksdag. 

The Young Socialists refer to the promised reform as a “mess of 
pottage to buy off the workingman.”’ Conservatives and liberal 
circles seem to favor a referendum of the measures. 

While the correspondent scouts the idea of the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in Sweden, he observes that 
developments in Germany will have a considerable influence on 
the course of events in Sweden. 





RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF SPAIN. 

The period since 1900 has been one of great economic development 
for Spain. This development has taken the form of growth. of foreign 
trade, of great increase in building construction and in manufactures 
of various kinds, in the establishment of new industries, and in the 
expansion and development of the metallurgical industries. 

Adoption of modern agricultural methods and machinery and the 
use of fertilizer have resulted in greatly increased crops. During 
the 10 years, 1908 to 1917, the production of grains Increased 24 per 
cent: that of olive products, 150 per cent: and that of oil, 160 per 
cent. The sugar beet vield of 1917 was double that of 1913. The 
total value of farm products in 1917 was about $2.000,000,000. 

Extensive development of mines has resulted in an increase of pro- 
duction. The amount of coal mined in 1916 was reported as being 
5,600,000 metric tons,’ an increase ef nearly 44 per cent over that 
nined in 1907. The production of coal now more nearly than for- 
merly approaches its consumption, which in 1917 amounted to 
7,500,000 metric tons. The value of iron produced increased from 
$49,460,000 in 1907 to $76,600,000 in 1916; the value of steel 
increased during the same period from $54,000,000 to $115.800,000. 

The growth in the products of industry and agriculture and in 
foreign and domestic trade has been accompanied by some develop- 
ment of transportation facilities. Owing to the topography of the 
country, railroad extension presents peculiar difliculties. Neverthe- 
less, during the 10-vear period 1908 to 1917 the railroad mileage was 
increased from 13,953 kilometers (8,669 miles) to 14,853 kilometers 
(9,228.2 miles). In 1917 measures were taken to increase the ton- 
nage of the merchant marine. [Existing shipyards were cularged and 
modernized and new yards were established, with the result that 
during 1917, not including vessels of less than 500 tons, 110.000 tons 
of new shipping were constructed. 

Wages.—Considerable data as to wages during 1916 and 1917 m 
certain districts are available. 





1 E1 Commercio Ifispano-Britanico, October, 1918. 2A metric ton=2,294.5 pounds 
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It is reported that the supply of farm laborers is insufficient, and 
there has been a slight increase in wages. The following table shows 
wages paid per day for farm labor in three Provinces: 


DAILY WAGES PAID FOR FARM LABOR IN i916 AND 1917, BY PROVINCES. 














| 1916 1917 
‘rovince 3s Sh OO ATE, EEE 
Province. Mini- Maxi- Average. | Mini- Maxi- ,. 
mum. mum. | “o<*; mum. mun. ; 
| Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. (i 
Tee ee nS ie pigddeamedaes 24.1 67.6 38. 6 33.8 72.4 
Cuenta: | 
a iin ccenbiawfunucea ches coeaessts h sachees A ETE 
6 EE a ane Rasa ae oh Eee ee 3 a ; 
C‘astellon....... en SP le ae GTR eee 24.1 57.9 43.4 29. 0 67.6 





In the following table are given the wages received in the varios 
occupations in the city of Alicante during 1916 and 1917: 


WAGES PAID IN THE CITY OF ALICANTE, SPAIN, IN 1916 AND 1917, BY OCCU} 
TION AND SEX. 
{Boletin del Institute de Reformas Soviales, November, 1918.] 























1916 1917 
. Daily wages. daily. waves 
Number of i ’ _— a2 | Number of waily.wa 
Occupation. employees. Male. Female. employees. Male. Fen 
Male. | Fe- |Maxi- Aver- Maxi- Aver-',,.), | Fes | Mavxi-)Aver- Maxi- 
Male. pat’ Male. 
|Imale. mum. afe. mum. age. | male.’ mum.) age. muni. 
Chemical fertilizer workers.| 900...... $1. 158 $0. 867)... 22)... 600) 2.5... $1. 158)$0. 867). 0000. 
IMRONOES . . 0 ccc 0ceeccce-- 900}...... ML, Meike] seenns ae .867| .674)...... 
Sandal makers (fiber). ..... gee | 7.408... bushes ee | 1926] .579\...... 
ESOS See ee Gan ea Bee ae =: 62). he 
Embroiderers............-.]---..- ae ree ye $0. 288/90. 193/......; 140)...2.. ogg $0 OXS SH) 
| EER eer ES saa AB! er Dae ee _, SPE | 2.886) 1.5441... 
Lime burners.............. ee . a eee | RES 481) .386)......).. 
I ti ere . 867 __ Meet tee | _ ere 867} .579 folk 
Stonecutters.............-- Or eee le ee eee ee ale BS). Bey, See 
ae a Oe = Se re i ae a U.S ee 
Wagon makers..../........ ~~ Se? 3 | eae eee oe Ltn . =a 
iting cate icine o's< <u 1, 220 SO, .772) .674) «341; .193) 220 22) .%22| -481) .24 
Locksmiths................ ” ASS Tae — Fee Re Mice: la3si] i772 
Wagoners, coachmen.....-- a eee PLS Sa pent eeakingsks Se } (4) See 
COMICES. 0... -cccceecee.e-s 75, 370) 579.674). 386, . 288 WO; 170) 579} 674). 386 s 
Warehousemen..........-- 200) ...... of See Cee ree | 1.361] .965)...... .- 
EJectreeiens...........-...- ae eee ee ED! Pee eer |  .O06l...... ; 
Railroad employees: | 
| ETS Seem Se en ae 200) ...... OT | sO oes... 
EN tle a ik de wo ae > i ~ Se ee eS eS CS lh eee 
La Marina............. a OEE | <772| .579)...... Set eee a a a 
Ee ee et: Ea ae, ea a n. & eae 
Lace goods makers.......-- luebaes = Eee Sings tub | -288; .19s...... eee Ey nae | .28S 
SS ee ee: ee | ee ee ee / Se ie 
| TS Eee Se, tae gu 2 aes RO Ene ’ Seg 
Lithographers.............. ee Cy aa «ee eee | RRS 1.737] .965).........- 
Canvas makers............. | 9} WO)  . 772) 481) 481) .195 9 OD 481} 288 5 
Marble cutters............. | re . -— a a ae 579) wceee---- 
Metal workers.............. sz MPres } RM eas ck wns te ee 1.3 Tene ales<. 
Mosaic workers............. iy ae & 3, == aes ee 5 a 
Cabinetmakers............. | 140; 25) .965} 674) 288-241) 14,25 -674, .288 2 
CE ctnicitccsesseas<< Sp eR eS ee ee ._ aa 7 ae 
Oil well employees......... Be. Fae sie Cee eee mee Coe es 
i a cinta a | Ut) a eee ee 1 [ i ae 
C= RR | 100) 150) .772| .627| -288) .193/ 100-150! 627}. 288) 1.940 
Ci i iw dale 1i2)} 3,020! «772; .579) 965) 674, 112 3,000 579} .965) «674 
Cleaners and dyers......... | 15, S579). 481) 339} 241] HS 579] 405) - 288 
tick nensapngdccees|  Mblvgcece yo Se ae | ae 579)... 
ae Se ORS Ee eee 350} ...... 1.351) 1.060)...... Sires 350; ...... | 2. aa 
Harbor workers............ = eee ROE Se icsaleane ch SR scat < =e 8 sc laa 
Jute workers............. --|  240| 400} 772/481] 288] 193] "240, 400) 1481] .288 «193 
Shoemakers..............-- Lae -.-- -| 1.930) 965) wicnvefuvnees | 125)...... ae . peeses|se- 
; i } | i 





1 Not reported, 
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Retail prices —The following table furnishes data relative to the 
retail prices of the principal articles of consumption in three Provinces 
of Spain for the periods October, 1914, to March, 1915, and April 
to September, 1918. The Provinces of Grenada, Guadalajara, and 
Leon, situated, respectively, in the southern, central, and northern 
parts of the country, have been selected as representative. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES FOR EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF CONSU MP- 


TION, OCTOBER, 1914, TO MARCH, 1915, AND APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1918, BY 
PROVINCES, 


[Data are from Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales for September, 1915, and November, 1918.) 























| Granada. Guadalajara. Leon, 
Article. | Unit. | October, | April to October, | April to | October, | April to 
| | 1914, to | Septem- |} 1914, to | Septem-| 1914, to | Septem- 
| | March, ber, | March, ber, March, ber, 
1915. 1918. | 1915. 1918. | 1915. 1918, 
SEE ee ee ae | Lb....' $0.035} $0044) $0.035] $0.053! $0.035| $0.053 
EO a aoe ie Lb.... . 042 053 | . 038 057 042 | 061 
a tatin cguren cia eeeeenkeny Lb.... . 263 394 | . {oe 105 | 175 
ES Se ee eres 5 ae - 132 (Dee lianeckhens . 263 105 | 128 
Qh Se pe re te 123 . 263 | 132 63 105 . 263 
ES tlie is cc wi one tude ueee Lb.... OLS . 022 013 . 022 O10 | 018 
PODS... - +2000 - eee eee cere ceeeceeeee | Lb... . 053 O88 | .053 O88 066 | "088 
SE RS Lintbans Lb...) 053 .070 .053 070} 053 | On8 
ON teak iy = ssw ccawok EAP a wl - 053 . 088 . 053 070 | 053 | . 066 
en ee ey Re a . ae . 092 . 092 055 055 073 | . 092 
Milk. ison Te Een ere RS i ciwidal .073 092 .073 .073 073 | 092 
PURINES 05.3005 o ke cewe ds Patna eee - 182 456 182 . 364 | 182 | yi 
sin sae e ded EYE Sg O11 | 019 008 O15 O10 | 015 
CELA hace ges os a sae bauelan eo aw =e 525 » 525 525 525 | -438 . 525 
ES i etch dha Bh Re ae ce me ree 2 Doz... See . 386 . 241 . 356 . 193 | . 386 
a One Te O88 175 O88 175 ORS | 175 
EO ee SI re ene gS Aeaen . 070 - 132 ORS | - 132 ONS | 175 
Sy REE a Ee ry TE ae 219 | . 346 219 364 219 | . 364 





Activities and demands of union labor.—The General Union of Work- 
men of Spain held its thirteenth annual convention in Madrid, Sep- 
tember 30, 1918, with 124 delegates present, representing 82,024 
workers. This union has 468 branches and 89,601 members. 

The chief debate during the congress was relative to the general 
strike of August, 1917, and the causes of its failure. The argument 
brought out the fact that the labor organizations of Spain are by no 
means strong enough or sufficiently well equipped for such ambi- 
tious undertakings. Though the laboring classes are fast improving 
their condition, the organized labor movement has not made the 
progress in Spain that it has in other countries. 

Following are some of the measures urged by the convention: 

|. The establishment of a minimum wage based on the cost of 
living, and approved by the General Union of Workmen. 

2. Prohibition of employment of women and children on work out 
of proportion to their physical strength. 

3. Equal pay for the sexes on farm work. 

4. Establishment of more schools. 
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5. Subventions for schools for apprentices. 

6. Establishment of technical-agricultural instruction in rural 
schools. 

With regard to accident compensation the convention advocates 
the following: 

1. The amendment of the present workmen’s compensation law 5 
as to cover agricultural and all other workers now excluded from {| 
benefits of the law. 

2. Compensation for occupational diseases. 

3. Payment of full amount of wages during temporary disability. 

4. Compulsory State insurance. 


i@ 
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RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS. 





RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM pM AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
A . 


On January 4 the American Federation of Labor reconstruction 
program Was submitted to the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor in connection with the hearings conducted by the committee 
on S. Res. 382, directing the committee to recommend to the Senate 
methods of promoting better social and industrial conditions in the 
country.!. The program was drafted by the committee on recon- 
struction appointed by instruction of the conference of the American 
Federation of Labor, held at St. Paul, Minn., June 10 to 20, 1918, 
and has been endorsed by the executive council of the Federation. 
The full text of this reconstruction program is as follows: 


The world war has forced all free peoples to a fuller and deeper realization of the 

nace to civilization contained in autocratic control of the activities and destinies 
of mankind. 

iT has caused a world-wide determination to overthrow and eradicate all autocratic 
institutions, so that a full measure of freedom and justice can he established between 
man and man and nation and nation. 
has awakened more fully the consciousness that the principles of democracy 
should regulate the relationship of men in all their activities. 

t has opened the doors of opportunity through which more sound and progressive 


policies may enter. 
New conceptions of human liberty, justice, and opportunity are to be applied. 
The American Federation of Labor, the one organization representing labor in 
America, conscious that its responsibilities are now greater than before, presents a 
program for the guidance of labor, based upon experience and formulated with a fill 
consciousness of the principles and policies which have successiully guided American 
trade unionism in the past. 


DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY. 


Two codes of rules and regulations affect the workers: The law upon the statute 
books and the rules within industry. 

The first determines their relationship as citizens to all other citizens and to prop- 
erty. 

The second largely determines the relationship of employer and employee, the 
terms of employment, the conditions of labor, and the rules and regulations affecting 
the workers as employees. The first is secured through the application of the methods 
oi democracy in the enactment of legislation, and is based upon the principle that the 
laws which govern a free people should exist only with their consent. 

The second, except where effective trade-unionism exists, is established by the 
arbitrary or autocratic whim, desire, er opinion of the empioyer and is based upon the 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for January, 1919 (p. 49). 
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principle that industry and commerce can not be successfully conducted unless :) e 
employer exercises the unquestioned right to establish such rules, regulations, and ;», 
visions affecting the employees as self-interest prompts. 

Both forms of law vitally affect the workers’ opportunities in life and determine 
their standard of living. The rules, regulations, and conditions within industry jy 
many instances affect them more than legislative enactments. It is, therefore, essep. 
tial that the workers should have a voice in determining the laws within industry 9)4 
commerce which affect them, equivalent to the voice which they have as citizens jy 
determining the legislative enactments which shall govern them. 

It is as inconceivable that the workers as free citizens should remain under » +). 
cratically made law within industry and commerce as it is that the nation could rei).); 
a democracy while certain individuals or groups exercise autocratic powers. 

It is therefore essential that the workers everywhere should insist upon their 
to organize into trade-unions, and that effective legislation should be enacted w})j.J 
would make it a criminal offense for any employer to interfere with or hamper |! 
exercise of this right or to interfere with the legitimate activities of trade-unions, 


@O & 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Political economy of the old school, conceived by doctrinaires, was based \jj).n 
unsound and false doctrines, and has since been used to blindfold, deceive. 
defeat the workers’ demands for adequate wages, better living and working c 
tions, and a just share of the fruits of their labor. 

We hold strictly to the trade-union philosophy and its developed political eco: 
based upon demonstrated facts. 

Unemployment is due to underconsumption. Underconsumption is caused |, 
or insufficient wages. 

Just wages will prevent industrial stagnation and lessen periodical unemploym: 
Give the workers just wages and their consuming capacity is correspondin: 
increased. A man’s ability to consume is controlled by the wages received. J ist 
wages will create a market at home which will far surpass any market that may exist 

elsewhere and will lessen unemployment. 

The employment of idle workmen on public work will not permanently remoye the 
cause of unemployment. It is an expedient at best. 

There is no basis in fact for the claim that the so-called law of supply and demand 
is natural in its operations and impossible of control or regulation. 

The trade-union movement has maintained standards, wages, hours, and life in 
periods of industrial depression and idleness. These in themselves are a retutativn 
of the declared immutability of the law of supply and demand. 

There is in fact no such condition as an iron law of wages based upon a natural law 
of supply and demand. Conditions in commerce and industry, methods of produc- 
tion, storing of commodities, regulation of the volume of production, banking syste ins, 
the flow and direction of enterprise influenced by combinations and trusts have 
effectively destroyed the theory of a natural law of supply and demand as had bev u 
formulated by doctrinaire economists. 


WAGES. 


There are no means whereby the workers can obtain and maintain fair wages exce})' 
through trade-union effort. Therefore, economic organization is paramount to all 
their other activities. 

Organization of the workers leads to better wages, fewer working hours, improved 
working conditions; it develops independence, manhood, and character; it fosters 
tolerance and real justice and makes for a constantly growing better economic, social, 
and political life for the burden-bearing masses. 
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In countries Where wages are best, the greatest progress has been made in economic, 
cocial and political advancement, in science, art, literature, education, and in the 
wealth of the people generally. All low wage-paying countries contrasted with 
America is proof for this statement. 

The American standard of life must be maintained and improved. The value 
of wages is determined by the purchasing power of the dollar. There is no such thing 
as good wages When the cost of living in decency and comfort equals or exceeds the 
wages received. There must be no reduction in wages; in many instances wages 
must be increased. 

The workers of the nation demand a living wage for all wage earners, skilled or 
unskilled—a wage which will enable the worker and his family to live in health and 
comiort, provide a competence for illness and old age, and a'ford to all the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the best that is within mankind. 


HOURS OF LABOR, 


Reasonable hours of Jabor promote the economic and social well-being of the toii- 


\ 


ng masses. Their attainment should be one of labor’s principal and essential activ- 
ies. The shorter workday and a shorter work week make for a constantly growing, 
Ligher and better standard of productivity, health, longevity, morals and citizenship. 

The right of labor to fix its hours of work must not be abrogated, abridged, or inter- 


hae 


fered with. 
The day’s working time should be limited to not more than cight hours, with over- 
ime prohibited, except under the most extraordinary emergencies. The week’s 
j 


lays 


working time should be limited to not more than five and one-half « 
WOMEN AS WAGE EARNERS, 


Women should receive the same pay as men for equal work performed. Women 
workers must not be permitted to perform tasks disproportionate to their physical 
strength or which tend to impair their potential motherhood and prevent the con- 
tinuation of a nation of strong, healthy, sturdy, and intelligent men and women. 


CHILD) LABOR. 


The children constitute the nation’s most valuable asset. The full responsibility 
of the Government should be recognized by such measures as will protect the heaith 
of every child at birth and during its immature vears. 

It must be one of the chief functions of the nation through effective legislation to 
put an immediate end to the exploitation of children under 16 years of age. 

State legislatures should protect children of immature years by prohibiting their 
employment, for gain, under 16 years of age and restricting the employment of chil- 
dren of less than 18 years of age to not more than 20 hours within any one week and 
with not less than 20 hours at school during the same period. 

Exploitation of child life for private gain must not be permitted. 


STATUS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 


The fixing of wages, hours, and conditions of labor for public employees by legisla- 
tion hampers the necessary exercise of organization and collective bargaining. 

Public employees must not be denied the right of organization, free activities and 
collective bargaining and must not be limited in the exercise of their rights as citizens. 


COOPERATION, 


To attain the greatest possible development of civilization, it is essential, among 
other things, that the people should never delegate to others those activities and 
responsibilities which they are capable of assuming for themselves. Democracy 
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can function best with the least interference by the state compatible with due pyro. 
tection to the rights of all citizens. 

‘there are many problems arising irom production, transportation, and distributio.. 
which would be readily solved by applying the methods of cooperation. Unnec 
sary middlemen who exact a tax from the community without rendering any us. 
service can be eliminated. 

The farmers through cooperative dairies, canneries, packing houses, grain elevator 
distributing houses, and other cooperative enterprises, can secure higher prices jur 
their products and yet place these in the consumer’s hands at lower prices than wou|: 
otherwise be paid. There is an almost limitless field for the consumers in which ; 
establish cooperative buying and selling, and in this most necessary developm 
the trade-unionists should take an immediate and active part. 

Trade-unions secure fair wages. Cooperation protects the wage earner from | 
profiteer. 

Participation in these cooperative agencies must of necessity prepare the i 
of the people to participate more effectively in the solution of the industrial, co 
mercial, social, and political problems which continually arise. 


THE PEOPLE’S FINAL VOICE IN LEGISLATION. 


It is manifestly evident that a people are not self-governing unless they enjoy t! 
unquestioned power to determine the form and substance of the laws which sh 
govern them. Seli-government can not adequately function if there exists wit! 
the nation a superior power or authority which can finally determine what legi-! 
tion enacted by the people, or their duly elected representatives, shall be plac: 
upon the statute books and what shall be declared null and void. 

An insuperable obstacle to self-government in the United States exists in the pow 
which has been gradually assumed by the Supreme Courts of the Federal and Sta 
Governments to declare legislation null and void upon the ground that, in the cour 
opinion, it is unconstitutional. 

It is essential that the people, acting directly or through Congress or State 
latures, should have final authority in determining which laws shall be enact: 
Adequate steps must be taken, therefore, which will provide that in the event o! a 
supreme court declaring an act of Congress or of a State legislature unconstitutional! 
and the people acting directly or through Congress or a State legislature should reenact 
the measure, it shall then become the law without being subject to annulment }) 
any court. 

POLITICAL POLICY. 

In the political efforts, arising from the workers’ necessity to socure legislation 
covering these conditions and provisions of life not subject to collective bargaining 
with employers, organized labor has followed two methods; one by organizing politica! 
parties, the other by the determination to place in pubiic office representatives from 
their ranks; to elect those who favor and champion the legislation desired and to 
defeat those whose policy is opposed to labor’s legislative demands, regardless of 
partisan politics, 

The disastrous experience of organized labor in America with political parties of iis 
own amply justified the American Federation of Labor’s nonpartisan political policy. 
The results secured by labor parties in other countries never have been such as to 
warrant any deviation from this position. The rules and regulations of trade-unionism 
should not be extended so that the action of a majority could force a minority to vote 
for or give financial support to any political candidata or party to whom they are 
opposed. Trade-union activities can not receive the undivided attention of members 
and officers if the exigencies, burdens, and responsibilities of a political party are 
bound up with their economic and industrial organizations. 
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The experiences and results attained through the nonpartisan political policy of the 
,\merican Federation of Labor cover a generation. They indicate that through its 
application the workers of America have secured a much larger measure of fundamental! 
levislation, establishing their rights, safeguarding their interests, protecting their 
welfare and opening the doors of opportunity than have been secured by the workers 
of anv other country. 
The vital legislation now required can be more readily secured through educati n| 
the public mind and the appeal to its conscience, supplemented by energetic 
independent political activity on the part of trade-unionists, than by any other method. 
This is and will continue to be the political policy of the American Federation of 
Labor if the lessons which labor has learned in the bitter but practical school of —— 
rience are to be respected and applied. 


itis. therefore, most essential that the officers of the American Federation of LaberJ 
i 


and the entire membership of the trade-union movement should give the most vigorous} 





the officers of the affiliated organizations, State iederations and central labor bodies 


application possible to the political policy of the American Federation of Labor so} 
that labor’s friends and opponents may be more widely known, and the legislation 
wast required readily secured. This phase of our movement is still in its infancy. 
[t should be continued and developed to its logical conclusion 
i 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


Public and semipublic utilities should be owned, operated or regulated by 
Government in the interest of the public. 

Whatever final disposition shall be made of the railways of the country in ownership, 
management, or regulation, we insist upon the right of the workers to organize 1 
their common and mutual protection and the full exercise of the normal activities 
which come with organization. Any attempt at the denial by governmental authority 
of the rights of the workers to organize, to petition, to representation and to collective 
bargaining, or the denial of the exercise of their political rights is repugnant to the 
fundamental principles of free citizenship in a republic and is destructive of their 
best interest and welfare. 

The Government should own and operate all wharves and docks connected with 
public harbors which are used for commerce or transportation. 

The American merchant marine should be encouraged and developed under govern- 


mental control and so manned as to insure successful operation and protect in full the 
beneficent laws now on the statute books for the rights and welfare of seamen. The 


seamen must be accorded the same rights and privileges rightfully exercised by the 


workers in all other employments, public and private 
WATERWAYS AND WATER POWER 


The lack of a practical developmentof our waterways and the inadeq uate extension of 
canals have seriously handicapped water traffic and created unnecessarily high cost for 
transportation. In many instances it has established artificial restrictions which have 
worked to the seriousinjury of communities, owing to the schemes of those controlling 
a monopoly of land transportation. Our navigable rivers and our great inland lakes 
should be connected with the sea by an adequate system of canals, so that inland pro- 
duction can be more effectively fostered, the costs of transportation reduced, the private 
monopoly of transportation overcome and imports and exports shipped at lower costs 

The Nation is possessed of enormous water power. Legislation should be enacted 
providing that the governments, Federal and State, should own, develop and operate 
all water power over which they have jurisdiction. The power thus generated should 
be supplied to all citizens at rates based upon cost. The water power of the Nation, 
created by nature, must not be permitted to pass into private hands for private 
exploitation. 
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REGULATION OF LAND OWNERSHIP. 


Agriculture and stock-raising are essential to national safety and well-being. T}he 
history of all countries, at all times, indicates that the conditions which create a tenant 
class of agriculturists work increasing injury to the tillers of the soil. While increasing 
the price of the product to the consumer these conditions at the same time develup a 
class of large landowners who contribute little, if anything, to the welfare of the 
community but who exact a continually increasing share of the wealth produced |), 
the tenant. The private ownership of large tracts of usable land is not conducive 1 
the best interests of a democratic people. 

Legislation should be enacted placing a graduated tax upon all usable lands abo. e 
the acreage which is cultivated by the owner. This should include provisions throug), 
which the tenant farmer, or others, may purchase land upon the lowest rate of interes: 
and most favorable terms consistent with safety, and so safeguarded by government;'! 
supervision and regulation as to give the fullest and freest opportunity for the devel 
ment of land-owning agriculturists. 

Special assistance should be given in the direction of allotments of lands and 1 
establishment of homes on the publie domain. 

Establishment of Government experimental farms, measures for stock-raisin: 
instruction, the irrigation of arid lands and reclamation of swamp and cut-over lands 
should be undertaken upon a larger scale under direction of the Federal Government 

Municipalities and States should be empowered to acquire lands for cultivation | 
the erection of residential buildings which they may use or dispose of under equitalh|: 


terms. — 
FEDERAL AND STATE REGULATION OF CORPORATIONS, 


The creation by legislative enactment of corporations, without sufficient definitic 
of the powers and scope of activities conferred upon them and without provisions {i 
their adequate supervision, regulation and control by the creative body, has led to 
the development of far-reaching abuses which have seriously affected commerce, 
industry and the masses of the people through their influence upon social, industrial, 
commercial, and political development. Legislation is required which will so limit, 
define and regulate the powers, privileges and activities of corporations that their 
methods can not become detrimental to the welfare of the people. It is, therefore, 
essential that legislation should provide for the Federal licensing of all corporations 
organized for profit. Furthermore, Federal supervision and control should include 
the increasing of capital stock and the incurring of bonded indebtedness with the 
provision that the books of all corporations shall be open at all times t» Federal 


examiners. 
FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION AND ASSOCIATION. 


The very life and perpetuity of free and democratic institutions are dependent 
upon freedom of speech, of the press, and of assemblage and association. We insis‘ 
that all restrictions of freedom of speech, press, public assembly, association, and 
travel be completely removed, individuals and groups being responsible for their 
utterances. These fundamental righis must be set out with clearness and must not 
be denied or abridged in any manner. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


Workmen’s compensation laws should be amended to provide more adequately 
for those incapacitated by industrial accidents or occupational diseases. To assure 
that the insurance fund derived from commerce and industry will be paid in full to 
injured workers, State insurance must supplant, and prohibit the existence of, em- 
ployers’ liability insurance operated for profit. 
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IMMIGRATION, 


\mericanization of those coming from foreign lands, as well as our standards of 
ejucation and living, are vitally affected by the volume and character of the immi- 
gration. 
~ J+ ig essential that additional legislation regulating immigration should be enacted 
}ased upon two fundamental propositions, namely, that the flow of immigration must 
not at any time exceed the Nation’s ability to assimilate and Americanize the foreigners 
~oming to our shores, and that at no time shall immigration be permitted when there 
exists an abnormal degree of unemployment. 

Ry reason of existing conditions we urge that immigration into the United States 
chould be prohibited for a pertod of at least two years after peace has been declared. 


TAXATION, 


One of the Nation’s most valuable assets is the initiative, energetic, constructive 
and inventive genius of its people. These qualities when properly applied should be 
fostered and protected instead of being hampered by legislation, for they constitute 
an invaluable element of progress and material development. Taxation should, 
therefore, rest as lightly as possible upon constructive enterprise. Taxation should 
provide for full contribution from wealth by a tax upon profits which will not dis- 
courage industrial or commercial enterprise. There should be provided a progressive 
increase ip taxes upon incomes, inheritances, and upon land values of such a nature 
as to render it unprofitable to hold land without putting it to use, to afford a transition 
to greater economic quality and to supply means of liquidating the national indebted- 


ness growing out of the war. 
EDUCATION, 


It is impossible to estimate the influence of education upon the world’s civilization, 
Education must not stifle thought and inquiry, but must awaken the mind concerning 
the application of natural laws and to a conception of independence and progress. 

Education must not be for a few but for all our people. While there is an advanced 
form of public education in many States, there still remains a lack of adequate edu- 
cational facilities in several States and communities. The welfare of the Republic 
demands that public education should be elevated to the highest degree possible. 
The Government should exercise advisory supervision over public education and 
where necessary maintain adequate public education through subsidies without 
giving to the Government power to hamper or interfere with the free development 
of public education by the several States. It is essential that our system of public 
education should offer the wage-earners’ children the opportunity for the fullest 
possible development. To attain this end, State colleges and universities should be 
developed. 

It is also important that the industrial education which is being fostered and 
developed should have for its purpose not so much training for efficiency in industry 
as training for life in an industrial society. A full understanding must be had of 
those principles and activities that are the foundation of all productive efforts. 
Children should not only become familiar with tools and materials, but they should 
also receive a thorough knowledge of the principles of human control, of force and 
matter underlying our industrial relations and sciences. The danger that certain 
commercial and industrial interests may dominate the character of education must 
be averted by insisting that the workers shall have equal representation on all boards 
of education or committees having control over vocational studies and training. 

To elevate and advance the interests of the teaching profession and to promote 
popular and democratic education, the right of the teachers to organize and to 
afliliate with the movement of the organized workers must ‘be recognized. 
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REVIEW. 


EMPLOYMENT 





PRIVATE AGENCIES. 





Essentials in industry and commerce are employee and employer, labor 
capital. No one questions the right of organized capital to supply capital to em, 
ers. No one should question the right of organized labor to furnish workers. Pr; 
employment agencies abridge this right of organized labor. 

Where Federal, State, and municipal employment agencies are maintained 
should operate under the supervision oi joint commitiees of trade-unionisi; 
employers. equally represented. 

Private employment agencies operated for profit should not be permit: 


exist. 


HOt 





SING, 





Child life. the workers’ physical condition, and public health demand 1} 
wage-earner and his family shall be given a full opportunity to live under whol. 
conditions. It is not only necessary that there shall be sanitary and appr 
houses to live in. but that a sufficient number of dweilings shall be available { 
the people from high rents and overcrowding. 

The ownership of homes, free from the grasp of exploitive and speculative inter 
will make for more efficient workers, more contented families, and better citi 
ihe Government should, therefore, inaugurate a plan to build medel homes 
establish a system of credits whereby the workers may borrow money at a lo 
of interest and under favorable terms to build their own homes. Credit should ; 
be extended to voluntary nonprofit-making housing and joint-tenancy associat; 
States and municipalities should be freed from the restrictions preventing | 
undertaking proper housing projects and should be permitted to engage in o 
necessary enterprises relating thereto. The ereciion and maintenance of dwe! 
where migratory workers may find lodging and nourishing food during perio 
unemployment should be encouraged and supported by municipalities. 

ff need should arise to expend public funds to relieve unemployment, the bui 


of wholesome houses would best serve the public interests. 
MILITARISM 


The trade-union movement is unalierably and emphatically opposed to 
tarism."’ or a large standing army. “ Militarism’’ is a system fostered and deve! 

by tyrants in the hope of supporting their arbitrary authority. It is utilized 
those whose selfish ambitions for power and worldly glory lead them to invade : 
subdue other peoples and nations, to destroy their liberties, to acquire their wes 
and io fasten the yoke of bondage upon them. The trade-union movement is « 
vinced by the experience of mankind that “ militarism’’ brutalizes those influe: 
by the spirit of the institution. The finer elements of humanity are strang 
Under ‘‘miliiarism’’ a deceptive patriotism is established in the peoples’ mi: 
where men believe that there is nobility of spirit and heroism in dying for the ¢! 
of a dynasty or the maintenance of institutions which are inimical to human prog 
and democracy. “ Militarism’’ is the application of arbitrary and irrespons: 
forces as opposed to reason and justice. Resistance to injustice and tyrann 


that virile quality which has given purpose and effect to ennobling causes in al 


countries and at all times. The free institutions of our country and the liber 
won by its founders would have been impossible had they been unwilling to | 


arms and, if necessary, die in defense of their liberties. Only a people willing | 


maintain their rights and defend their liberties are guaranteed free institutions. 
Conditions foreign to the institutions of our country have prevented the enti 


abolition of organized bodies of men trained to carry arms. A voluntary citiz«! 


soldiery supplies what would otherwise take its place—a large standing army. 
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he latter Wwe are unalterably opposed as tending to establish the evils of “ militarism.’ 


Large standing armies threaten the existence of civil liberty. The history of every 
nation demonstrates that as standing armies are enlarged the rule of democracy is 
wsened or extinguished. Our experience has been that even this citizen soldiery, 
the militia of our States, has given cause at times for grave apprehension. Their 


i 


have not always been free from undesirable elements. particularly the tools 
| 


corporations involved in industrial disputes. During industrial disputes the 


ia has at times been called upon to support the authority of those who throuvh 


mil 
SE ish interests desired to enforce martial law while the courts were open and the 
| authorities competent to maintain supremacy of civil law. We insist that the 
militia of our several States should be wholly organized and controlled by democrat 
principles so that this voluntary force of soldiery may never be diverted from its true 
purpose and used to jeopardize or infringe upon the rights and liberties of our people. 
The right to bear arms is a fundamental principle of our Government. a principle 
accepted at ali times by tree people as essential to the maintenance of their liberties 
d institutions. We demand that this right shall remain inviolat 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 
Soldiers and sailors. those who entered the service in the Nation’s deflensé 2 
entitled to the generous reward of a grateful Republic 


The necessities ol war called Upon millions of wor kine h to leave thei positions In 
industry and commerce to defend, upon the battle fields, the Nation's saiety and iis 
free institutions. These defenders are now returning. It is advisable that they 


should be discharged from military service at the earliest possible moment; ihat ag 
civilians they may return to their respective homes and families and take up their 


peace-time pursuits. The Nation stands morally obligated to assist them in securing 
employment. 

Industry has undergone great changes due to the dislocation caused by war pro- 
luction and transportation. Further readjustments in industry and commerce must 


bu 
" ~ ee. aa 


ow the rehabilitation of business under peaceful conditions. Many positions 
which our citizen soldiers and sailors filled previous io enlistment do not exist to-day, 
lt would be manifestly unjust for the Government aiter having removed the worker 
om his position in industry and placed him in military service to discharve him from 


\rmy or Navy without having made adequate provision to assist him in procur- 

: employment and providing sustenance until employment has been secured, 
The returned citizen soldier or sailor should not be forced by the bitter urgent nece 

S10" of securing food and clothing to place himself at a disadvantage when eeking 


empioyment. 


he suppli d to th ir place 4 


Upon their discharge, transportation and meals shoul 


l 

vesidence.. The monthly salary previously pal 1 should be continued for a perl ve 
1, to exceed 12 months if employment is not secured within that period. 
The Federal and State employment bureaus should be directed to cooperate with 
trade-union agencies in securing employment for discharged soldicrs and sailors. In 
assisting the discharged soldier and sailor to secure employment, Government agencies 
should not expect them to accept employment for less than the prevailing rate oi 
wages being paid in the industry.’ Neither should any Government agency request 
or require such discharged men to accept employment where a trade dispute exists 
oris threatened. Nor should the refusal on the part of any of these discharged soldiers 
or sailors to accept employment where trade disputes exist or are threatened or when 
less than the prevailing wage rate is offered, depriy e them of a continuance of their 
monthly pay. 

Legislation also should be enacted which will give the Nation’s defenders the oppor- 
tunity for easy and ready access to the land. Favorable inducements should be 
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provided for them to enter agriculture and husbandry. The Government 
assume the responsibility for the allotment of such lands, and supply the nec 
capital for its development and cultivation, with such safeguards as will protect 
the Government and the discharged soldier and sailor. 


CONCLUSION, 


No element in our Nation is more vitally concerned with the problems of m: 
for a permanent peace between all nations than the working people. The oj) por. 
tunities now before us are without precedent. It is of paramount importance thai 
labor shall be free and unhampered in shaping the principles and agencies affecti; 
the wage earners’ condition of life and work. 

By the light that has been given to it the American Federation of Labor has attracted 
to its fold over three millions of wage earners and its sphere of influence and hel){ul. 
ness is growing by leapsand bounds. By having followed safe and sound fundame )ta) 
principles and policies, founded on freedom, justice, and democracy, the American 
trade-union movement has achieved successes of an inestimable value to the m:sses 
of toilers of our country. By adhering to these principles and policies we can mee: 
problems of readjustment, however grave in importance and difficult of solution, 

a feeling of assurance that our efforts will be rewarded by a still greater success +} 
that achieved in the past. 

Given the whole-hearted support of all men and women of labor our organized | 
movement with its constructive program, its love for freedom, justice, and demo 
will prove the most potent factorin protecting, safeguarding, and promoting the ger 
welfare of the great mass of our people during this trying pericd of reconstruction 
all times thereafter. 

The American Federation of Labor has attained its present pesition of dignity 
splendid influence because of its adherence to one commen cause and purpose ; 
purpose is to protect the rights and interests of the masses of the workers and to se 
for them a better and a brighter day. Let us therefore strive on and on to bring j 
our organizations the yet unorganized. Let us concentrate our efforts to org: 
all the forces of wage earners. Let the Nation hear the united demand from the la} vwr- 
ing voice. Now is the time for the workers of America to come to the stand of 1! 
unions and to organize as thoroughly and completely and compactly as is possi 
Let each worker bear in mind the words of Longfellow: 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle. 
3e a hero in the strife. 





RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM OF AMERICAN FARMERS. 


At the farmers’ national conference on reconstruction, held in 
Washington January 6, 7, and 8, 1919, attended by representati\ 
of State granges, State farmers’ unions, the American Society of 
Equity, the Ancient Order of Gleaners, the National Nonpartisi» 
League, and a number of smaller organizations, a program declariig 
for economic reconstruction in America and for international recon- 
struction, was unanimously adopted. This program is said (0 
include the chief measures, legislative and administrative, whic! 
united farmers will seek to have adopted as the permanent policy 0! 
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the country, and is designated by them as ‘‘the fighting reconstruc- 
tion program of the forward-looking farmers of America.” It deals 
with reconstruction from the standpoint of economic conditions in 
America and also from an international viewpoint. Only the decla- 
rations of the conference relating particularly to labor matters are 
viven here, the problem of demobilization having principal considera- 
tion among American economic problems. 


To secure the transition from a war basis to an economically sound and ethical peace 
basis of industry, we believe the following measures are essential: 

(a) Every nation of the world, at least our own Nation and those with which we have 
been associated in this war, should immediately make an inventory of its stocks of 
essential goods on hand, to ascertain in what industries maximum production is essen- 
tial, and priority of material, transportation, fuel, and labor should be accorded to 
these industries. 

(b) Those now engaged in industries directly connected with the war should be 
transferred to the industries essential in peace as rapidly as possible, and plants now 
engaged in war industries should be converted to peace purposes; while semiessential 
industries classed as nonessential during the war should be encouraged to maximum 
production, 

(c) In view of the world’s shortage of foodstuffs, men in the Army and Navy training 
camps in this country, and soldiers abroad who have had experience in farming, and 
those essential to the transportation and distribution of farm products, should be dis- 
charged first, and provision made to secure them employment in agriculture at the 
earliest possible moment. Men not experienced in farming but who wish to farm 
should be encouraged to do so by the adoption of a system similar to that which has 
proven eo successful in the settlement of soldiers in the Province of Ontario through the 
provision of training for agriculture, with adequate payment during such period. 

(¢) Menin the Army and Navy who do not wish to enter in schools established for 
that purpose should be given vocational training until such time as they can be ab- 
sorbed by the peace industries of the country. Menin the service overseas should be 
similarly trained and discharged by industries as industrial opportunity develops. 

e) Federal, State, and local governments should alsoimmediately plan construction 
of public improvements in order of urgency, so that when due to industrial or economic 
crises any large number of men or women are unemployed they may find work at fair 
rales on governmental undertakings. Extension of railroads, reclamation work, 
reforestation, and land clearing and preparation, the development of highways, water- 
ways, and other public works should be similarly planned in order of urgency to 
prevent the unemployment which would otherwise follow the end of the war. 


With the return of peace and the challenge which it brings to the 
democratic forces of the world to bring forward plans looking toward 
the prevention of wars in the future the conference presented the 
following resolutions as involving principles essential to the successful 
achievement of this result: 


(1) Recognition of the common interests of the working people of all countries, 
regardless of the form of political government under which they live. 

(2) International control over international trade and international invesiment. 

(3) Freedom of production, and uniform and equally free exchange between all 
peoples. 

(4) Termination of all secret treaties and understandings between nations, 

(5) Gradual reduction of armaments. 
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(6) Intérnational control over the occupation and development of backward ©, 
tries, subject always to the right of small and backward peoples to self-determinat 

(7) Complete and direct control by the peoples of every established country 
their own Government. 

(8) Unrestricted passage for legitimate commerce, over land and sea. 

(9) War must be made democratic by the agreement of all nations to declare 
ouly by the majority vote of all, men and women. 

International boards which are believed to be essential to +) 
successful working out of the league of nations are an internatio 
investment board, board of trade, commerce commission, institu: 
of agriculture, and labor board. 

In regard to the question of labor and wages the conference | 
clares that 

The dislocation of industry necessarily occasioned by the wholehearted comy 
ment of this country to the sole purpose of winning the war presents problems req 
ing careful governmental action. The principle must be fully established and | 


iN- 


iv 


it 


’ 
t 


versally recognized that labor is the first fixed charge upon all industry, taking }).- 


cedence oi the claims of property and investment in business and commerce. | 
is essential to securing the well-being of our people, and the industrial and econo: 
democracy for which our men have striven. Living wages to those engaged in in 
iry, commerce, trade, mining, railroading, and in ali other legitimate activit 
are a direct benefit to farmers because they increase the purchasing power of t! 
so engaged, and not only increase the efficiency of these workers, but provide ‘ 
most economic and advantageous market for farm products—a home market. 


In addition to the various activities outlined in the program « 
for the purpose of promoting understanding and good feeling amo 
the different nations, the conference expressed the belief that ‘| 


league of nations should foster the holding of international confe 


ences of farmers, organized workers, manufacturers, merchan' 


bankers, etc. Through frequent international conferenc.s of th: 


nature most of the national misunderstandings that hitherto ha 


been such prolific sources of trouble would be things of the pas‘ 


and be replaced by mutual understanding and respect.” 


The people of all nations are looking with prayer on their lips and hope in 
hearts to the Peace Confererice to deal justly with our enemies and complete t! 
labors, of such vital importance to the world, by providing for the establishment 
leagne of nations on a foundation economically and ethically democratic. Onl) 


4 


this is accomplished can government of the people, for the people, by the people, 


spread o’er the earth and wars be made impossible. 

We thereijore, on behalf of the farmers of America, after careful thought, investi 
tion and consideration, have herein presented the positive convictions of the p: 
ducers of America as to the essentials of a democratic solution of our internation 
problems, and submit them to the Peace Conference and the democratic people 
the world. 
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MINIMUM PROGRAM OF THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOR 
(FRANCE). 

The General Confederation of Labor (Confédération Générale du 
Travail, usually known as the C. G. T.) is the official representative 
of organized labor in France. The trade-unions (syndicats) are 
the local units of the C. G. T. and bear a twofold relation to one 
another: (1) Through their national federations of industry or trade; 
(2) through the Bourse du Travail of their locality. 

The national federations of industries and trades are divided into 
jndustrial and craft unions; while the bourses are the labor 
exchanges of the region. They also provide educational facilities 
and carry on friendly society activities. Each of these groups of 
unions forms an integral part of the confederation, which exercises 
no coercive authority over either. Within the federations the unions 
enjoy great freedom and are the fighting forces of the organizations. 

The affairs of the C. G. T. are administered by the confederal com- 
mittee (Comité Gonfédérale) which is, generally speaking, made up 
of one delegate from each of the adhering federations. Its special 
duties are to execute the decisions of the congresses, to intervene 
in working-class issues, and to pass on questions of general interes 
to labor. 


Late in November, 1918S, the General Confederation of Labor al 


the request of the French Government issued a minimum program of 
labor reform to be submitted to such a commission on labor as might 
be constituted by the Peace Conference. The adoption of the program 
by about 1,000,000 organized workmen (the estimated present mem- 
bership of the C. G. T.) is a matter of interest to the political 
world of France and to communities beyond her borders. It is an 
elaborated restatement of the principles voiced by the C. G. T. at 


its various national conferences since 1915, and those included in 


the memorandum on the French labor movement presented by the 
C.G. T. and the French Socialist Party to the Inter-Allied Confer- 
ence, London, February, 1918. It was prepared by M. Jouhaux, 
the secretary of the confederation, who during the war served 
on many committees ' dealing with questions of importance to 


lal or, 
INTERNATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 


The program opens with renewed adherence to President Wilson’s 
fourteen principles, while assuming that the peace of the world 
should have the following basic principles :" 

(1) The establishment of a League of Nations for a free cooperation 
of all peoples, having for its aim the elimination of every germ of 
future war and the establishment of international justice. , 








' Confédération Générale du Travail. Rapports., 1914-1918. Paris, i¥1s. 
2 Summarized from L’Information Ouvriére et Sociale, Nov. 28, 1918, p. 5. 
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(2) No economic war which would lead to reprisals; freedom of 
the seas maintained under the protection of the League of Naticns. 
no economic protectionism which would lead to an exploitation of 
the working class. 

(3) Each nation should develop its resources by a wise seleciioy 
conforming to its physical and material resources, thus producing, 
by the quickest and most liberal methods of exchange, a world market 
without prejudicing the expansion of other nations, and without 
impeding by artifices which produce only a false security, those 
interchanges which nature has made necessary among men ind 
nations. 

To this end an international office of transportation should |e 
created for the better utilization of the agricultural and mineral 
resources, for the general welfare of humanity, and for the mateyial 
and moral uplift of native peoples. 

(4) No reprisals based upon vengeance, but only reparation {o; 
damages. No territorial annexations, but a recognition of the richt 
of the self-determination of peoples. 

(5) The League of Nations, acting as an international court of 
justice, should begin general disarmament and carry it to completion, 
Thus only will militarism be vanquished. Thus only can international 
democracy triumph. 

SYNDICAL RIGHTS. 

Labor demands an official place at the Peace Conference: 
publicity of the deliberations of the Peace Conference; an inter- 
national labor conference; the restoration of constitutional liberties: 
freedom of speech and assemblage; suppression of censorship: and 
complete political amnesty. 

Believing that labor is not a commodity the C. G. T. demands 
syndical rights for workers, including Government employees; sailvrs 
right to leave their ships when in port; revision of the Maritime Coie; 
the right of labor unions to intervene in labor questions; the standard- 
ization of wages in each industry through collective agreements, and 
under the administration of labor organizations; an 8-hour day; uo 
night work for women and children under 18; and compulsory 
education to up 14 years of age. 


ECONOMIC REVIVAL. 


In an application of the principles governing an economic revival 
the C, G. T. demands the establishment of a national economic councl 
aided by regional councils in which the labor organizations shal 
have direct representatives responsible to them; the management o! 
unemployment funds; the reconstruction of the invaded regions ly 
new collective organisms endowed with civil and administrative 
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ower by qualified representatives of the producers and consumers; 
the rebuilding of the cities, communes, and factories in accordance 
with principles of hygiene, of health, and of beauty. 


THE NATIONAL FUTURE. 


For the future the C. G. T. claims for organized labor its rightful 
place in the direction and administration of national production. 
Economic reorganization should have as its basis the uninterrupted 
development of the national industrial equipment and the unlimited 
diffusion of general and technical knowledge; and for this purpose: 
To permit the use of all talent, to seek the utilization of all material 
resources and the application of all inventions and discoveries; to 
stimulate private initiative; to prevent all voluntary restriction of 
production and all surplus of producers, the consequences of which 
harm production itself. 

STATE CONTROL. 


The’ Confederation believes that nothing necessary to personal, 
family, or national life should be turned over to private interests 
unless collective control forces them to direct their efforts in accord 
with the general interest. This control, exercised in the name of the 
State for the producers and consumers and chiefly by their delegates, 
should be sufficiently powerful to maintain continuous control of 
production, of prices, of technical development, of conditions of 
labor, wages, and insurance, as well as of the distribution of profits 
exceeding normal interest or limited dividends. Thus established, 
this control will assure the functioning of the association of industry 
and State in enterprises whose dispersion will still permit the play of 
initiative and free competition. 

As the security of individuals is more important than that of 
property it is essential that measures of education, thrift, and insur- 
ance be taken at once. Alcoholism, overcrowding, and bad housing 
should be guarded against; and social insurance should safeguard the 
members of the producing class against unemployment, sickness, 
invalidity, and old age. 

FOREIGN LABOR. 


The General Confederation of Labor asserts that every workman 
has a right to work wherever he can find work; that he should enjoy 
all trade-union guaranties; that he should not be driven from a 
country because of union activity. Foreign workers should receive 
the current wage of the district in their particular trades. Labor 
migrations should be organized and placed under the control of 
organizations on which the national werkingmen’s and employers’ 
associations as well as the Government shall be represented. 
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The recruiting of labor in foreign countries should be under 
control of commissions in the countries concerned. Colored |a! 
should be recruited under the same conditions as European Jab 
and should have the same guarantees. Furthermore, employers 
colored labor should organize, at their own expense and under + 
control of the department of public instruction, courses for 
purpose of teaching colored workers to speak, read, and write. 


LABOR LEGISLATION. 


The General Confederation of Labor believes that legislation 
should provide full pay for workmen incapacitated by disease; | 
same basis of compensation for industrial diseases as for accident 
reorganization of old age insurance on lines similar to those of sicknes, 
insurance; hygienic conditions and safety devices to protect worker: 
a statistical department composed of government officials ani 
workmen to collect data on hours, hygiene, and sanitation; an int 
national labor office in connection with the international lal 
ministry. , 

THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 
As a protection against the high cost of living the C. G. T. advocates 
the abolition of duties on food, coal, and lighting material; thé estal)- 
lishment of a national communal food administration which shoul 
have power to purchase and sell its products without profit, and whic! 
should be composed of representatives of labor and of consumers: 
the levying of a tax on income, war profits, and inheritances to reduce 
the national debt. 
M. Jouhaux, in discussmg the National Economic Council whic) 
the C. G. T. wishes instituted in order to sure the fundamentals of 
its minimum program, outlines its task as follows: 
The task of the council will comprise two distinct stages: It will first strive to better 
the economic situation of the country in the present difficult circumstances with which 
it hasto contend. Rapid inquiries will reveal the exact resources of the country, and, 
for this purpose, the National Economic Council will avail itself of the aid of technical 
ad visers.! 
Furthermore, according to M. Jouhaux, the council intends to deal 
with the Government through the Premier, in order to avoid friction 
with ministerial organizations. Its membership will include heads of 
large industries, workmen, technical advisers, and delegates of thc 
Government. In addition to the foregoing there will also be included 
‘‘competent authorities on matters of law and political economy. 
who will, so to speak, represent public opinion.” 





1 Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Jan. 29, 1919. 

















PROVISION FOR THE DISABLED, AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 





PROBABILITY OF AN INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLE SUSTAINING A SECOND 
INJURY. 


BY CARL HOOKSTADT. 


Discrimination against the employment of handicapped workmen 
has been widely practiced throughout the country. One reason 
constantly advanced by employers in justification of this discrimi- 
nition is that from the workmen’s compensation viewpoint such 
men constitute an extrahazardous risk. It has been argued that 
net only is a handicapped worker more liable to injury himself and 
to be a greater source of danger to his fellow workmen than is a 
normal worker, but the compensation costs resulting from a second 
njury would be greatly increased. It is highly desirable, therefore, 


) know just how many crippled employees sustain a second disabling 


— 


njury and just what the increase in accident compensation cost 
«sulting from the employment of cripples would be. Unfortunately 


there exists practically no statistical data bearing upon the matter. 


ry 


he psychological effect of this lack of definite information has 
undoubtedly increased these discriminatory practices. In other 
words, fear of unknown consequences has influenced employers to 
play safe. 

An attempt is made in the present article to work out as accurately 
as possible from existing data the probable maximum number of 
second permanent disabilities sustained by crippled industrial work- 
men annually and the proportionate increased cost of such acci- 
dents to the cost of all the accidents under the workmen's com- 
pensation acts. In brief, what would be the probable increase in 
accident costs to employers who employ physically handicapped 
workmen ? 

The computations herein made are largely deductive and are 
based upon the industrial accident experience of the State of Wis- 
consin. Only major-disability accidents have been considered, i. e., 
those resulting in loss of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye. Loss means 
physical loss or loss of use of at least 50 per cent. In cases of doubt 
estimates have been purposely overstated. The number of acci- 
dents and their cost would therefore represent the maximum. It is 
admitted that in computing the number of exposed cripples some of 
the factors used were largely conjectural. 
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The number of accidents is the result of two factors—the accidey; 
frequency rate and the number of persons exposed. To obtain the 
annual number of second major industrial injuries it was necessary 
simply to find the frequency rate for this class of accidents and 
multiply the result by the number of exposed cripples. 

The Wisconsin accident experience for the three years 1915 to 
1917 showed that the frequency rate for major permanent disability 
accidents was 0.369 per 1,000 industrial employees. The averave 
annual number of such injuries was 124, while the average annual 
number of employees was 335,942. However, 0.369 represents the 
frequency rate for normal employees. Would the rate for crippled 
employees be higher? By crippled employees is meant those who 
have lost a limb oraneye. The probable decreased ability of a legless 
man to evade imminent danger and of a one-eyed man to foresee 
danger would naturally lead to the conclusion that crippled men se 
more liable to injury than are normal workers. On the other hand, 
such workmen would in all probability subsequently occupy less 
hazardous occupations and would also be inclined to exercise more 
care. According to Dr. C. G. Farnum, chief surgeon of the Avery 
Co., Peoria, Ill., ‘“when men are properly mated to their jobs after 
painstaking examination, the worse the physical defect, the less the 
accident incidence.’’ Moreover, a cripple has fewer members to lose, 
i. e., he is less exposed. There are many cases on record in which 
the workman lost an artificial limb or eye through accident. Had 
he been a normal man he would have sustained a permanent injury. 
Let us assume for the present, however, that the frequency rate for 
normal and crippled workers is identical. 

The next step is to ascertain the number of exposed industrial 
cripples. As already stated, the Wisconsin accident data showed 
that in that State the annual number of major industrial permanent 
disabilities was 124. But accidents occur outside of a man’s employ- 
ment. They also occur in industries such as agriculture and domes- 
tic service, which are not covered by compensation acts. They are 
also sustained by children and other nonindustrial persons some of 
whom later enter industry. The number of such nonindustrial acci- 
dents is not known. It is hardly probable, however, that among tlie 
total number of persons gainfully employed the number of nonin- 
dustrial accidents exceeds the number occurring in industry. To 
obtain the total annual number, therefore, let us double the number 
of industrial accidents. This would give 248 as the probable total 
number of major permanent disabilities occurring annually in Wis- 
consin. But what would be the total number of such cripples at any 
given time? The yearly addition of 248 would be partially offset 
by the passing out of those already in existence. The maximum 
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number would be reached when the separations equaled the addi- 
tions. It is assumed that the probable annual number, 248, multi- 
plied by 25, or one generation, would probably not be an underesti- 
mation of the total number in existence at any given time in the 
State of Wisconsin. This would give 6,200. More likely this number 
is an exaggeration. Because of the constant increase in population 
and manufacturing, it is quite likely that there has been a numerical 
increase in accidents during the past 25 years; so that the 124 which 
has been used as the basis for computation is probably higher than 
the average for the 25-year period. Moreover, there should be con- 
stantly borne in mind the fact that we are concerned only with 
persons gainfully employed. Children, housewives, and others of 
similar status are, therefore, not taken into account in determining 
the number of cripples in existence at any given time. 

Again, all of these 6,200 cripples are not employees engaged in 
industries under the compensation act. Many are in agriculture 
and domestic service; others are employers or independent workers. 
Undoubtedly there is a certain tendency among cripples injured in 
industry to gravitate out of industrial employments to nonindustrial 
employments or to the employing class. On the other hand, there is 
probably another movement from nonindustrial to industrial employ- 
ments. The distribution of cripples among employers, nonindustrial 
employees, and industrial employees would probably coincide with 
the distribution of the total number of persons in these three groups. 
The percentage of employees subject to the compensation act in each 
of the workmen’s compensation States has been worked out in 
Bulletin No. 240 (p. 28) of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Of the total number of persons gainfully employed in the 
State of Wisconsin, according to the Federal census of 1910, 47 per 
cent come within the scope of the compensation act. Forty-seven 
per cent of 6,200 is 2,914—the probable total number of exposed 
cripples in industrial employment under the compensation act. 

We now have the two necessary factors—accident frequency rate 
and the number of exposed cripples. Therefore, applying the fre- 
quency rate of 0.369 per 1,000 to the 2,914 exposed cripples, we 
obtain 1.075 as the probable annual number of second major inju- 
ries. That is, on the basis of the foregoing computations, of all the 
employees under the compensation act of the State of Wisconsin 
who had Jost a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye only one would suffer a 
second major permanent disability in any given year. 

Applying the rate for Wisconsin to the 41 compensation States 
and Territories gives a grand total of 39 second major disabilities for 
all industries covered by State compensation laws. The distribution 
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of these 39 disabilities among the several States is shown in 
following table: 







PROBABLE NUMBER OF SECOND MAJOR DISABILITIES OCCURRING ANNUALLY TT: 
INDUSTRIES UNDER COMPENSATION ACTS IN SEVERAL STATES. 
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The economic consequences resulting from a second major dis:- 
bility are much more serious than those resulting from the first, « 
the schedule of most of the State compensation laws are based up 
thisfact. But the total number of such second injuries, in proportion 
to the total number of all accidents, is infinitesimally small. Assuni- 
ing that all second major permanent accidents would result in pe 
manent total disability, the increased compensation cost would pro!) 
ably not exceed three-tenths of 1 per cent of the total compensatin 
cost for all accidents under the compensation act. To illustrate: 

The average annual total compensation awarded under the Mass:- 
chusetts act for all accidents during the three-year period ending June 
30, 1916, was $3,182,384. The average annual compensation 
awarded for the loss of a limb during the same period was $1,614, 
while the maximum compensation payable for permanent total di-- 
ability was $4,000. The increased cost of a second major disability 
would be represented by the difference in costs between the loss of 
one limb and permanent total disability ($4,000 — $1,614), or $2,386. 
According to our previous computation the probable annual number 
of second major injuries in Massachusetts is three, the increased cost 
of which would be 3 x $2,386, or $7,158. This is twenty-two one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of the total compensation. 

The total compensation awarded under the Wisconsin act for all 
accidents during the fiscal year 1916-17 was $1,576,329. The aver- 
age compensation awarded for a major permanent disability (loss of 
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limb or eye) was $1,568, while the average compensation awarded for 
permanent total disability was $3,745. Tho increased cost of a second 
major disability would therefore be $3,745 minus $1,568, or $2,177. 
The probable number of such second disabilities in Wisconsin was 
found to be one. The increased cost of this would be fourteen one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of the total compensation cost. 

The above deductive computations have received corroboration 
from the actual experience of California. An investigation made by 
the California Industrial Accident Commission disclosed the fact that 
during the four-year périod 1914-1917 there were only five cases in 
which a second permanent injury resulted in permanont total dis- 
ability. The commission estimated that if these five second injuries 
had been compensated on the basis of total, instead of partial, dis- 
ability, the additional cost would have been $15,895. This addi- 
tional cost was seventeen one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total 
compensation payments, excluding medical payments, made for m- 
dustrial injuries im California during the same length of time. 

In those States which provide life pensions for permanent disa- 
bilities the increased cost of second injuries would be somewhat 
greater. But probably in no case would it be more than three-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

As stated in the beginning these computations have been arrived 
at deauctively and are largely estimates. But care has been taken 
to overstate rather than understate the amounts. Even assuming 
an increased accident frequency rate of 100 per cent over normal 
workers, the increased compensation costs of second disabilities in 
the aggregate would still be almost negligible. It must be acknow!l- 
edged, however, that an individual employer is not particularly con- 
cerned with the fact that ‘“‘in the aggregate” the increased cost of 
second disabilities is insignificant. When ac ripple <i workman in his 
employ sustains a second major disability the increased cost to him 
is much greater than the cost of a similar disability to a normal 
worker would be; and this notwithstanding the fact that the increased 

regate cost is negligible. The best remedy for this situation would 
seem to lie in the adoption of the New York plan of compensating for 
second injuries. Under the compensation act of this State the lia- 
bility of an employer for a second major disabling injury is limited to 
the liability resulting from that particular injury without reference 
to any prior disability. Compensation for the remaining disability 
is paid out of a special fund, which could be charged to the industry 
as a whole. The Industrial Commission of Ohio also has put this 
plan into effect. 

But even acknowledging that forindividualemployers the occurrence 
of a second injury would materially increase their compensation costs, 
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the fact that there is little possibility of such an accident occurring at 
all, as already pointed out, would seem to prove that the widespread 
discrimination against the employment of crippled men is hardly 
justified. 





SURVEY OF CRIPPLES IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A survey of cripples in Cleveland, Ohio, has just been made by the 
Welfare Federation of that city... The purpose of the investigation 
was ‘‘to discover the economic and educational needs, capacities, 
and possibilities of children and adults in Cleveland who are handi- 
capped because they lack the normal use of skeleton or skeletal 
muscles.’’ Practically all persons recognized by themselves or their 
families as physically handicapped under the above definition, re- 
gardless of economic condition, were recorded. No cases were re- 
tained in the final count that were not from some point of view seri- 
ously handicapped, however well they might have adapted them- 
selves and minimized the handicap 

The number of cripples of all ages found in an enumeration by 
house-to-house canvas extending over a period of one year from Octo- 
ber, 1915, to October, 1916, was 4,186. As the estimated population 
of Cleveland for 1916 was 674,073, this gives a ratio of about six 


cripples to 1,000 inhabitants. 
The following table shows the number of cripples and the percentage 
distribution, by age and sex: } 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CRIPPLES IN CLEVELAND, B 
AND SEX. 








Total. Males. Females. 


Age at time of survey. <i * cole ae 

Num- Per Num- Per Num-| Per 
cent. ber, cent. ber. | cent. 
| 





Under:5 years.............. 0 88 3 77 | 
j,i | 8 427 344 | 
ck” | renee ‘ 169 132 | 
DOL eee 716 1, 206 j 510 | é 
De 536 2 363 173 | 11 
60 years and over i97 385 i 312 | 20 


Ria 53 60+ saenngs nd | 2, 638 0} 1,548) 100 | 

1 Education and Occupations of Cripples, Juvenile and Adult. A survey of all the cripples of Cleveland. 
Ohio, in 1916, under the auspices of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. Publications of the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, series 2, No. 3, New York. 
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The age distribution at occurrence of disability is shown in the 
following table: 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF CRIPPLES IN CLEVELAND AT TIME OF OCCURRENCE OF 


DISABILITY. - 


| 
| | Percent- | 
(ge at occurrenee of disability. Number. age distri- 
} | bution, | 
ee Sar wn. 
Birth to 4 vears.. 1,400 o4 
5 to 9 vears...... 5 352 | 
10 to 14 years......... Sahat 294 7 
151019 vears..°.. 252 t 
|} 2 to 24 years..... : 250 
’ 
} | 
| 25 to 29 vears... re 259 
' © ‘ Z “r 
| 30 10 34 years... 21 
| 35 to 39 years... 179 { 
| 40 to 44 years.. 188 
| 45 to 49 years... 182 : 
| 
| 50to 54 vears... ; isa 1] i 
55 to 59 vears.. 133 
| uO vears and over. . 2:3 
| Not stated..... ee P 47 
Total 4.1805 1(4) 


The following table shows the numbers and percentage distribution 
of these cripples by nature of disability: 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CRIPPLES IN CLEVELAND, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NATURE OF DISABILITY. 





Loss of one hand or arm. 8 { 
Loss of both hands or arms... ti a 
Defect of one hand or arm. 199 11.9 | 
Defect of both hands or arms... eer 12 1.0 
Loss of one foot or leg...... 4tot La 
loss of both feet or legs 27 ( 
Defect of one foot or leg 1,9o46 31.0 
Defect of both feet or legs. 305 8.7 
Loss or defect of one or both arms and one or both legs 332 | 7.9 
Deformity of body..... eee og 1.8 
Pargayvaes Gt DOGY. ............. Be AB ee th 1 
Not classified. ..... oe : G7 ( 
Disability of legs or arms, or of both, and of body... 43 

| ST EL Oe | 100.0 | 

| 


In the ‘‘defect of hand,” as used in the foregoing table, are in- 
cluded the loss of a thumb or of two or more fingers, as well as con- 
genital or acquired defects and congenital lacks. Similarly, ‘defect 
of foot” includes corresponding losses of parts of the fooi. 

According to the report, ‘‘there are practical grounds for counting 
losses of foot or of leg below the knee as comparatively less disabling 
than any of the other defects enumerated.” This accords with the 
popular belief that lower limb injuries are less scrious than upper limb 
injuries. It is an interesting and important statement, especially in 
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view of the fact that the United States Bureau of Labor Statistik 
reached contrary conclusions obtained as a result of sumilar inve- 
tions.’ This statement, however, is hardly borne out by an an 

of the data within the report itself. The following table show 

number and per cent of eripples'at work, classified by nature of « 
bility, and it will be noted that there was relatively greater wu 
ployment among the leg cripples than among those who had | 

hand or an arm: ; 






NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CRIPPLES AT WORK IN CLEV1 
CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF DISABILITY. 


Number. 






At 






Nature of disability. 


Not at At 








Loes of one hand Or OFM... .......-<.scssccs- Pe OR AES UE Ree 143 7 
Loss of both hands or arms... 3 2 ‘) 
Defect of one hand or arm. .................... oko aan eee S41 SO XO) 
pmeeena ae AC I GT IN ss nc. asc w ccc we cacevcceccecevacess 1) 5 









ag, oe. Do Sa ws achiw waale Ww dle's 6/a's ap wena als : 
Loss of both feet or legs. .........-- a 5 aaah aad & bocce we Di i4 13 
Defeet of one foot or leg 










Loss or defect of one or both arms and one or both legs............... 74 

Deformit , Ol bods ee 52 

Paralysis of hody..................-. a pio eet ark. aS ee ; 3 2 tit) 

Not classified........... a eels 10 27 2 

Disability of arms or legs, or of both, and of body......... ve : 109 2H) 2 
I aa a caleg lah Wh tails Bidet ai ea 1,912 1, 358 


The main causes of disability are shown in the following table 






NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


FIED BY CAUSE OF 


OF CRIPPLES IN CLEVELAND 
DISABILITY. 




























Number. Percentage dist 





Main causes of disability. 








Total. | Male, | Female. | Total. Male. 
ES OO a Sane = Gea 301 | 136 | oe; 7 5 
Aociaent At occupation... ... ...........2-. 168 | 457 | 11 | il 17 
has cop bw gece vanes eu .| 1,323 | 966 | 357 | 32 oi 
Infantile paralysis..............-...-....-. | 525 | 239 | 236 | 13 il 
I oa csc ewww cle oe wes ree 1, 437 | 724 | 713 | 34 28 





oo Se eee rr 3% 6 | 66 | 








The hardest obstacles for the cripple to overcome, says the report. 
are our mistaken ideas about cripples. ‘‘An ambitious mechanic, 
looking for a real job, finds himself classified with the shoestring 
peddler on the street, just because he has the same disability. A 
man with crutches hears people ‘speaking up loud’ to him, exactiy 





1 See article or the “ Problem of the Crippled Man in Industry,’’ MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for Decein! <r, 
1918 (pp. 18-30). 
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1s they would to a person with smoked glasses or to foreigners whose 
cuage they do not understand. These apparently trivial things 
ave in reality signs of a general mability to see the man behind the 
handicap, and are the very things that make the cripple think he is 
helpless. They contribute, without doubt, toward idleness among 


an 


| 


C) ples, and help create the group of sensitive recluse s who only wish 
to come out after dark and the discouraged workman who keeps his 
crippled hand well hidden in his pocket.”’ 

The principal conclusions and recommendations are summarized in 


the report as follows: ; 
CHIT H 
|. The problem of the crippled population is first of all a problem of child wella 
(lrhough adults were more numerous than the children—more than three times as 
a fourth of the crippled population were not only under the ave of | , 
{ the survey, but a third of the adult cripples became disabled while under the 
Thus a total of 1 per cent o! the wh i@ vv) m were dis led in ¢] 

sa children’s problem it is essentially a medical-ed eat nal one The na 8 
causes and the ferm of the crippled condition. the consequent length of time end 
1own conditions of life and treatment needed to minimize th: ndicap require 
vision for medical and educational care be planned in se relat to hh 
he varieties of muscular and skeletal defects are so many. and crippled persons, 
rmal ones, have so great a variety of aptitudes, that no single or simple means 
itisfactorily provide for their vocational preparation. r} eir needs mus 1 {'- 


© Met as a part of a general, liberal program for prevocational education. 


Vith lively appreciation oi the good work of existing agencies. it must still he 
| that special provisions for the care of crippled children in Cleveland are inade- 
e, especially in their equipment for correlating medical and educational care and 

ing crippled children for working life. Therefore. new or enlarged meaus of 


ing this need should he provided, 


ADULTS, 


The problem oi the crippled population is a problem of adults in working li! 
The number who are over 60 vears of age is small; the number of those who became 
crippled after 60 is still smaller. But the number becoming crippled during wo ’ 
lite by accident, especially of men, is large, and the number crippled from all ca 3 


large. 

6. Cripples in Cleveland, under heavy physical handicap, in direct competition 
with others, and without special favor of the community, have reached and held 
remarkable positions of economic independence. Their capacity, occupatior ! 
earnings point on the whole to varied and normal tendencies of life. 

7. The great variety of forms of handicap and notable differences in aptitudes and 
experience prior to becoming crippled point to the need of a most flexible system of 
service to those among cripples who can not make their way unaided, but who may 
he benefited by special plans for their rehabilitation and reeducation. This plan may 
well be a part of an adequate system for vocational training for all citizens. 

8. The increased care with which, under existing laws, employers tend to avoid the 
aided risks of liability in employing physically handicapped labor places the handi- 
capped, however competent they may be, at an increasing disadvantage except at 


times and in places where other labor is difficult or impossible to secure. 
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These general conclusions and the facts in detail upon which they are based disclose 
particularly two definite directions in which community effort is needed in order y, 
equalize chances for cripples: 

First, adequate provision should }e made for the medical-educational 
crippled children. 

Second, measures should be planned for safeguarding the interests of cm 
adults, 

To carry out the work of a program of this kind a central bureau or federa 
recommended that represents not only existing agencies especially institut 
cripples but all the forces touching their lives most closely—medical, educaii 
industrial. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING, 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND CGAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Retail prices of food as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for January, 1919, show for the United States, for all articles com- 
bined, a decrease of 1 per cent as compared with December, 1918. 
Nine of the 29 articles for which prices are secured declined in price 
during the month. The price of eggs declined 7 per cent; butter, 
corn Meal, and navy beans 3 per cent each; pork chops, lard, and 
flour 2 per cent each; milk and rice 1 per cent each. Bacon, bread, 
potatoes, sugar, and raisins remained the same in price. Coffee 
increased 8 per cent, lamb and onions 5 per cent each. 


RAGE RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JAN. 15, 1919, 
COMPARED WITH JAN. 15, 1918, AND DEC, 15, 1918. 


Per cent of in- 
crease (+) or 
decrease (—) 


Average retail price. ~ 
"= Jan. 15, 1919, 





Afticle. Unit. compared 
with— 
Jan.15, | Dee. 15, Jan. 15; | Jan. 15,, Dee. 15, 
1918. | 1918. 1919. 1918. 1918. 
Cts. } Cts. Cts. 
ROME SI Sh Get S ie vikiw Ks suc Wabi Weenmininns Pound.... $2.7 | 40.4 41.1 + 26 +2 
I te.) eae seas e eens mad se 30. 6 38.2 39. 0 4-27 +2 
I ee on a es De a Cee ae ec oe 25.8 31.9 32. 6 +26 | +2 
rn ents eacgeaee eeanal ide Beiess! 22. 1 7.3 28.0 +27 +3 
gl) Ue a eee oo eee ae 7.2 i 21.1 21.9 +27 14 
PORE Cas Gowikctctcccasne Fe EN PROS Pia a 34.3 41.3 40. 6 | +18 —2 
AT SATIS Pe do... .| 48.6 58.5 58.5 +20) (1) 
Ss | pbaeercatat sibs sie gape wea Lael BOsccal 43.6 53.3 53. 6 23 45 
SO eee bia eaeae sondiedsodnsheewedsleg iad . 30.8 34. 4 36. 1 +17 5 
ne mastinban ” a 32.9 38. 4 40.0 +22 +4 
co Sere er re nn ere Ter pare ee ae... .! 29,2 31.4 32.1 10 42 
Milk, fresh a ee eee ee ee ee ee Quart — 13. 4 15.7 15. 6 +-16 —]) 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened)...........- | (2) ae seadeiatsia ee ‘SS See onoe 
Butter..... re 5 Ra ed ge ila aw pil Pound....! 56.7 72:4 70.5 4-24 —3 
oe reer eee _ ES Ey een eee _t  Raeee See 
Pe sigs ay sc daxd anhaeeednaupasediee sf}. noae Bwits<ancaseklineedesank Sh te vesscchenbnion 
SR ene on ol oie ee eee Cis neers a l+ sol em6 ell ae 34. 5 | 42.7 44.5 + 29 4 
fg EE TESS EER EEN (esis: do.. 2.9 | 34.2 3.4) +2 af 
OO SE res ee a ee ee ee el ee ae Ere SS eet avs D. DP joccerccoc'covccece 
i CONN. 5... csasdepmbadw naval ca | Dozen..... 67.4 Ril] L¢ 12 —7 
MR aa nw nahh ies pabgteees ts aioe ee | 58. 1 59.9 +3 
TS Pe it a b sie detebles we Ga Rie 674 SS Raoaens od Pound 8...| 9.3 | 9.8 9,8 > (1) 
DRL ht idas nck ons da bokabes saensvil Pound....| 6.6 6.7 6. —2 
So a by ops iceg te win eis Dn eee ae: od TOE we do 7.0} 6.4 6.2 —I1 —3 
Reso wa ene in a oop a CORE hm ocr RS Ee eee 14.1 ove 
RE ain. 5c ona cdkeeekeeenteubaaeas = 2 eae eer or Bi wetnds tenance ee 
DN ston ds ain din onan a's AEM | Pond... 11.7 | 13.9 13.8 1s -! 
| RR een om ener NP, eee a 18.5 | 15.4 14.9 —20 —3 
ee. otk dry cinadabawer cantina ns ss es Sy a 3.2 | 3.2  e (1) 
Sn HERE RI PRO eg do... | 5.0 | 3.9 1.1 —is +5 
la oi di dinp link oekaki esamie Dieib< teehee bed Did ddeaudt bE lewecnsan onsen 
Sn nc oa iw ote See eae -| oe SS ee ai fi 19.1 RE Pe oe 
Rs oss a a ow heaps nae ue Seis wae SSE ee See cee Be Nene ress sl npwanaes 
|. SS abdeiidert EES: Beer | Rn ees we 19.3 
IIE. 5 os ons ben decSnadsacessx Tee ii ae 17.6 
ee cee | Pound.... 9.5 10.8 10.8 14 (1) 
TU Noire oielg 0 acer tethdngww Satnws) oaeae ee 62.3 67.5 69. 2 1] 3 
OI on ss an Na dion wheel in wines do 30. 4 32. 4 35. O 15 s 
ee aa abe CaRaaeooes BA. o6 «1 16. 4 | 19.2 19.8 21 +3 
ISTE eee et eee fore a do 15.0 | 16.1 16. 1 r (1) 
RS ne ee Dozen..... oR, 5 Ae 
SSRs os oc ose Saelbh thaw actips'e dia kak ne bi niin do. | 1.5 
NI 0 Oe cet wale wnieaieneinoatdenioe’olews ( ~1 
i No change in price. 215-16 ounce can, 3’ Baked weight 
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Comparing January, 1919, with January, 1918, the increase in 


cost of all articles combined was 16 per cent. In the year perio ra 
cheese shows the greatest increase, or 29 per cent. Round stea\, al 
chuck roast, and plate beef were all 27 per cent higher than | 1 
January, 1918, while sirloin and rib roast show an increase of 26 | 1 
cent. Bacon increased 20 per cent; ham 23 per cent; lard 2 per ce: p 
hens 22 per cent; milk 16 per cent; and butter 24 per cent. 

last January, corn meal has decreased 11 per cent; navy beans »\) 1! 


per cent, and onions 18 per cent. 
For January, 1919, prices are shown for 13 new articles of foo: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JAN. 
EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH JAN. 15, 1913. 





| Per cent of increase (+ 


3 P crease (| \. gam, 15 
\ verage retail price, Jan. 1 j = 
_VOreg Bas peat an | specified year cormnpar 
kettnte. | Unit. Jan. 15, 1913. 


1913, 1914 1915, 1916/1917 1918 1919, 1914 1915, 1916 1917) 191s 


























= oD Eee a R 
| | | ¢ 
| Cts. | Cts.' Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts. | te. | j : 
Sirloin steak. .......... | Pound..! 23.8) 25.1, 25. 4! 25.7! 27.6 32.7] 41.1) + 5, + 7] + 8+ 164 37 j 
Round steak.......-.-- |- + -40..0.. 20.6; 22.8 22.8 22.8) 24.7! 30.6, 39.0 4-11) +11) +11 + 20\+ 4 
A Se ee “ae | 18.7} 19.7] 19.9) 19.9) 21.6) 25.8 32.6) + 5 6) 6+ 16 } 
Chuck roast............|... a 14.9 16.9) 16.3 16.2) 17.4) 22.1! 28.0 | : 
Plate beef.............-|...d0.....] 11.0) 12.3! 12.4 12.0) 13.2! 17.2) 21.9 
Pork chops... Pee awitewmns | .-do Boye Ee 18.6} 20.7! 18.6) 18.6) 23.6 34.3) 40.6 +11 (') | C@) [+ 27+ 5 Hi 
Bacon, sliced.........-- Re “aus: 25.5| 26.4) 27.3 27.3] 29.6) 48.6) 68.5) + 4) 47 + 16+ 9 Ey 
Ham, sliced...-........ Se eae 25 i 25.5) 26.5, 29.4] 30.6) 43.6) 53.6, + 5 5 16,+ 21)+ 72 B 
Oe eae |...do.....| 18.0] 18.8 20.6. 20.5) 23.9) 30.8) 36.1) + 4 +14 + 331+ 7i M 
Sete | ++ Mice =| 20.3} 21.2) 20.3 21.7] 25.5) 32.9) 40.0) + 4, (') | + 7/4 26+ 62 B 
Salmon, canned........ Ge a eee ae 19.8 20.0) 21.4) 29.2, 32.1 ~*~ P ere Se I 
Milk fresh sic. Gaile pec wide ; Quart.../ 8.9) 9.1 9.0 8.9 9.9 13.4 15.6 2 li (@) Ilj)+ 3] ( 
Milk, evaporated (un- | | | | | | P 
sweetened ) er ded i he eee OR See veers SEEPS SERS Ft, ARES) IRS ee Dae. he ; Si 
Butter. ....- EE te | Pound..} 41.0) 39.8 38.6 38.2) 45.3) 56.7) 70.5, — 3 6} — 7 10}+ 38 
Oleomargarine ......-..)... ee ae et ee = rat, Seas, pera 
Nut margarine......... EO, Sa or es ee ee eee - 
Nye Sees ie | | oe Satan is 23.2) 24.3) 31.2) 34.5] 44.5)...........)... 
Mik aklswksedindn «|<<. do.....| 15.4 15.8| 15.4! 17.5) 21.4] 32.9] 33.4] + 3) G) | +144 “30/4114 
PE SAG bane eke dowweclo ns Beara ee NER OR PO Se BB. 5}... 1020. -f--.02)-- eee] --e-- 
Eggs, strictly fresh... .. Dozen.. .| 37. 43.5) 44.3) 42.4) 54.4] 67.4) 75.2) +17) +19 + 14 4 47 82 
enegs. Srwseces sles. do.. CH SRS RS Por: loa & 59.9)... ae 2 ny: eee “" 
isis v4nkeeve deeb - Pound 3,| 5.6) 6. 2, 6.8 7.0) 7.9) 9.3) 9.8) +11 21) +254 41!+ 66 St 
i OE eee Pound..| 3.3 3.2) 4.0; 3.9 5.6) 6.6) 6. 6) — 3) +21) +184 70+ 100 
GOR MORE. ... 2c eee. jee €B..02. | 3.0 3.1) 3.3) 3.2) 4.0) 7.0) 6.2) + 3) +10 + 7+ 33,413 8] 
Cori @akes,............ 0 en Pe ee eee nea ee eo | ieee & band 
Cream of wheat......-.- | p+ chvagt abou aediteeos Gee ee eee oe te 
Mees CAdaae eens aud. Pound | 9.4] 9.1) 9.1) 11.7] 13.8 aa 
DORE, BOVY «6 ccssss. [oes | tae O 4. 5 nee 
ESI AR 1.5| 2.4 3. | 2 +50. + 144 + 100 
BL aGbcly kent swan cton <a ees Wma 3.4) 4.1) 6. 0 Beet iiss giudek,esteranaienses 
ees eee ‘ i ARE PS, SR ee ee 
Beans, baked....-....-. a RR: SES a Be Me ee NPs gees eer «ep 
Corn, canned SPE Ae Fee 
ig NO es Soe do... 
Tomatoes, canned [> OE Bae Sa ee ee SO ee eee 
Sugar, granulated .-| | +16 + 38}+ 64 4 
Mc ckeeecvecpewdes foc! ‘| = . 
DED abuses sem deses sping 
ee eae eee : 
CA I ae A do A 
MINE s 6 peas sacs c cee ef ; 
| TS genera eee eee Sn. | 
All articles combined......... .. [esecelerers ----| |-- --| + 5) + 5) + 9+ 30/+ 63'+ S34 
' | 
1 No change in price. 3 Baked weight. » 28-ounce pac haae. 
2 15-16-ounce can. 4 8-ounce package. 
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or the six-year period, January, 1913, to January, 


articles combined show an increase of 88 per cent. 
icles show an increase of 100 per cent or over: Flour and potatoes 


art 


| 


91 


{ f f 
919, all food 


Since 1913 


nine 


100 per cent each; lamb 101 per cent; eggs 103 per cent; corn meal 


107 per cent; ham. 112 per cent; lard 117 per cent; pork chops 118 
per cent ; and bacon 129 per cent. 
The eight other articles for which prices have been 
1913 all show an increase of 72 per cent or over. 
The table following shows relative prices for the six-year period: 


i 


relative price shows 


the per cent that the average price on th« 


average price for the year 1913.] 





+3 Toit | Dec. 15,, Jan. 15, 
anaes ses i918. | 1919. 
| 
¢ er ns «ae eta meh een Pound... 159 162 | 
| SR ae aie oF cnc @ sense a ohms Ps. 3 171 175 
Ri Eat G6 Kino we. 4 asd. bia [ee 161 165 | 
( MN bs baw ess hn aea 171 175 | 
ARTI: 1 , <eee 174 181 } 
ud. | Seer ase See ae 197 193 | 
RES ccikn atte da 6 aise va. nek ekuare or ee 217 217 | 
lentes fel hs wk ig a nik cut artata ws me ie eae ig erect 198 199 | 
Ale, i RRR ee eer om . 7 ee 216 211 | 
NG, Se he et aacinwsescewsas ce ee aS 180 1&8 | 
NG nee oe a aah ewe Cee | Dozen... .| 235 218 | 
MIDS 5 4.0 ate boobs atk eee deel | Pound....| 190 | 184 
M OPP ere ee ee Quart..... 176 175 | 
| EEE Se ee ee eee eas ee Pound !... 172 196 | 
DUN cata had dare Sélcwnwveed | Pound.... 203 | 200 
IN os so rn hind x oo eae we blaed ee 213 207 
Se See eee ere 188 18s 
Ee eee Si darting omnia ae 196 196 
All articles combined .....}............ 187 185 








1 Baked weight. 


RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON DEC, 15, 191s, AND JAN 


» fifteenth ofe 


Jann 

1914 1915 
99 1 

102 10 

| 100 10 
| 102; 10 
102 102 

99 SS 
} OS lvl 
9S Qs 

i) Q7 
100 95 

| 126 123 
| 194 101 
102 101 
110 120 

YS 124 

104 109 
108 RS 

95 | 110 

104 103 


cured 


since 


; j ; 
nonth ) 

) is 
11 Lo 129 
12 11] 134 
101 Lov 130 
g9 1 138 
ay it $2 
SY 113 163 
101 110 80 
19 it} 1H2 
11} 13s OX 
101 119 154 
1z 15S 95 
100 118 + 
100) 112 Lol 
124 14H) | 166 
i20 171 200 
107 132 23: 
136 25) IS8 
12% 146 173 
107 } 12s 169 


The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports 
sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. As some dealers ocen- 
sionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month 
to month. 
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100 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. 


The prices are those quoted for retail trade for household use. 


instances the variety of coal is indicated by note. 














prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household 
use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do no‘ 
include charges for storing the coal! in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling was necessary. 

Prices are shown for coal only in the cities in which prices are 
scheduled for food and are shown for the years when food prices 
were obtained. 

RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, « 
JANUARY 15, 1913, 1918, AND 1919, BY CITIES. 
January 15— January 15- 
City. i sa City. 
1913 1918 1919 1915 1918 1919 
Atlanta, Ga.: Cincinnati, Ohio: 

DuuMmInOUs.......... $5.875 | $7.444 | $8. 029 Anthracite— 

Baltimore, Md.: Stove........--.----. $8. 250 | $9. 500 
Anthracite— J 8.750 | 9.500 | 
ae ceceel ? 7.700 | 19.600. | 1 11. 983 | PRGEMOUS. ........... 3. 500 6.098 ; $6. 478 
Chestnut......... ...-| 17.930 | 19.750 | 112,042 || Cleveland, Ohio: 
RE a inncaces|s«sudewsteeecnous | 17.540 | Amt hracite— nee, Be 7 
Birmingham, Ala.: | | Stove. Been eS" = 8 SF £. 900 e. S20 11. 0% 
Bituminous 4.217, 5.616] 6.741 Chestuut....--.-.---- (480 | 9505 | 11 
° Shy anataial ai = en ‘ situminous............; 4.143} 6.901 6. 
vars ae Columbus, Ohio: 
4A.nthracite— | a eee Berar re | 5,943 t 
st aoe 8.250} 9.850} 12.000 | patlas, Tex-: 

Chestnut.......--...- 8.250 | 9.850} 12.000 || Anthracite— 

Na nis anda 'o'e Sepinie mand joseeeess 1 10.250 | OT, es ee 18. 00 

Bridgeport, Conn.: | ee Sees 314.167 315. S00) 
Anthracite— i 8.250 10.139 | 10.980 

STEELS ea 10.500 | 12.370 ;, Denver, Colo.: 

Chestnut..... 1S RRS abe | 10.500 | 12.370) Anthracite— 

re ere TE BE Stove, 3and 5 mixed...) 48.500 411.750 | 412. ¢ 
Buffalo, N. Y.: | Furnace, 1 and 2 |48.875 411.750] 412.¢ 
Anthracite— mixed 
Ea 6. 750 8.830 | 10.400 | Bituminous............ 5.250. 7.598} 8.14 
| 6.992 | 8.830} 10.500 | Detroit, Mich.: 
AAR ac CE ene eye RS ' 6.000}, Anthracite— 
Butte, Mont.:  ., See 8.000 9.880} 11.600 
SER eens 9.188 | 9.377 ae 8.250 10.080] 11. 71 
Charleston, 8. C.: | Bituminous............ 5.200 = 8, 267 ( fi =. 
Anthracite— | Fall River, Mass.: 
IN ia ale Sisiols ca 18.375 112.275 (2) | Anthracite— 
Eee 18.500 112.475 (2) RS ee 8.250 , 10.750} 12.700 
Bituminous. ........... 16.750 8. 000 8. 500 | ee 8.250 | 10.750} 12.383 
Chicago, Ill: a SEE iets: coe eee. 10. 250 
Anthracite— | Houston, Tex.: 
Btove........ no asewer 8.000 10.350! 11.808 | Anthracite— 
Chestnut......... ----, 8.250 | 10,388 | 12.016 | SLE ee 8 ae 
Bituminous............ 4.969 | 6.671 | 6.700) PES, <5. xk k canad owen an Ke 9.000 | 10. OU0 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 3 Arkansas anthracite. 
2 Zoned out by Fuel Administration. * Colorado anthracite. 
[716] 





The following table shows the average retail price of coal on 
January 15 of each year, 1913, 1918, and 1919, inclusive, by cities, 


Unless otherwise stated, the prices given on anthracite, both for the 
stove and the chestnut sizes, are for Pennsylvania white-ash. Prices 
are also shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthraciie 
in those cities where the Pennsylvania anthracite is not sold. In such; 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages made on the 
several kinds. The coal dealers in each city were asked to quote 
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PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON 
JANUARY 15, 1913, 1918, AND 1919, BY CITIES—Concluded. 


January 15— 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 





January 15- 


1913 


1913 


| 
City - - City — 
_ 1918 | 1919 si 1918 | 1919 

————_—— | — — 


polis, Ind.: Omaha, Nebr.: 


thracite— Agthracite— | 
OL SO ee | $8.950  $9.825 | $12. 250 eres $12.000 /$13.188 |........ 
CTE, oc nae << sans 9.150 9. 925 12. 333 Ee 12.000 | 13.338 |...... 
a | 3.813 7. 107 6. 875 Bituminous......--. 6.625 | 7-950 | $8.471 
tacksonville, Fla.: | Peoria, Il.: 
~~ anthracite— Anthracite— | 
Fen ep atk Sus 4 10.000 12.000; () RS ee eee 
Se eee | 10.000 12.000} () RI cc's deberersalonsans | 10.500 | ; 
tumiuMOUS.......-.-.- | 7.500 9.333} 10.000 | Bituminous.........-. e | 5.500} 5.850 
Kansas City, Mo.: ‘ Philadelphia, Pa.: 
sy thracite— Anthracite— 
ge, ee ee 212,592 | 215.107 Btove... .<c<ccs 7.156 9.594 | 511.244 
Stave, GF m0. 4... 2..-)..... .- 213.150 | 215. 550 Chestnut 75 |59.681 15 11.319 
Fits, ceases ae 4. 301 6. 703 | 7. 354 Bituminous 8. 500 
tle Rock, Ark.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
thracite— } Anthracite— . 
Egg... 211.500 | 212.975 || Stove 7.938 | 512.750 
a ; 213.333 || Chestnut. . 6S. (KK) | 10.150 15 12.700 
tuminous 6.000 §.250; 9.414 Bituminous 63.158 |65.278 |! 6.000 
tos Angeles, Cal.: | Portland, Me.: 
Anthracite— Anthracite— 
Cerillos egg..- - $22.000 | 821.150 ea | 10.890 | 13.000 
Bituminous 14.881] 14. GSS Chestnut 110.890 | 13.000 
Louisville, Ky.: Bituminous | 10.453 LO. 853 
uthracite— Portland, Oreg.: 
tove... 9. 0100 (1) Bituminous 9.786 | 10.181 10. 566 
Chestnut 9. 000) ny 4 \) Providen a: 3: 
iminous 4. 200 i. O38 6.743 Anthracite— 
Vv hester. N. H.: SeOve..<co.< R. 250 10.500 | 7 12.400 
Anthracite— i Chestnut 8%. 250 | 10.500 | 712.400 
Stove.... 10.000 °° 11.000 } 2. 500 Bituminous 710.500 
Chestnut. . 10.000 11. 000 12. 500 Richmond, Va.: 
hituminous 10. QUO Anthracite— | 
Memphis, Tenn.: aaa 8.000 | 9.500 11.500 
\nthracite— Chestnut. 8.) | 9.500 11.500 
i Cts sella cea es 15. 000 Bituminous ; 5.500 | 7.686 8. 222 
Chestnut... ; ; i5.000 |} Rochester, N. Y.: | 
Rituminous 44.344 6.539 7.22 Anthracite— 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Stove.... 8. 550 10. 300 
Anthracite— Chestnut &. 650 10. 400 
Stove..... 8.000 9.500 12.286 | St. Louis, Mo.: 
Chestnut... 8. 250 9.650 | 12.378 Anthracite— 
Pituminous 6. 250 7.385 | 7.814 Stove.... 8.438 | 10.433 eee ° 
Minneapolis. Minn.: Chestnut. &. iSO | re 
\nthracite— Bituminous... 3.300 | 5.444) 5.463 
Stove. .... 9.250 | 10.826 | 13.708 | St. Paul, Minn.: | 
Chestnut. 9.500} 10.926 | 13.786 | Anthracite— i 
Bituminous E889) §.888 | 9.000 | Stove.... | 10.727 | 13.453 
Mobile, Ala.: Chestnut 1 10.827 | 13.543 
Anthracite— Bituminous 9.162 | 9.582 
Stove.... 14.000 | Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Chestnut. 14.000 4 Anthracite— 
7 0 es eens 8.000 | 9.429 Furnace, 1 and 2 
ewark, N. J.: mixed.... 811.000 | 814.000 | 8 15.333 
nthracite— Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. £ 11.000 | 5 14.000 | 8 15.333 
Stove.....- 6. 500 §. 100 9.750 | Bituminous : 5.039 7.2350 7.875 
Chestnut 6.750! 8.100] 9.750) San Francisco, Cal.: 
Haven. Conn Anthracite— | 
nthracite— Cerillos egg..... 317.000 | 3 20.750 | 3 21.550 
a ; 7. 500 9.750 12.050 22 ; $ 17.000 | 8 1S.600 | 8 19. 400 
Chestmut........ 7.800 |; 9.750 12. 050 Bituminous....... 12.000 | 13.867 | 14.200 
New Orleans, La.: Seranton, Pa.: 
\nthracite— Anthracite— | 
i 10.000 | 13.087 (1 OS ee 4.250 | 6.113 7.475 
Chestnut. 10.500 + 13.300 (ly j Chestnut 1. 500 6. 150 7.563 
Bituminous 46.056 |; 8.040 $.900 |, Seattle, Wash.: | | 
New York. N Bituminous 97.125 }107.867 | 9.163 
(nthracite— | Springfield, TL.: | 
SOND cde ie > na wo oe ain be 7-071 | 9.058 | 10.757 || | Bituminous.... ...... 4 S320) 35 
Sl. re 7.143 | 9.083 | 10.764 || Washington, D. C.: 
Norfolk, Va.: Anthracite— | | 
Anthracite— | oe Soca ae aa ikea .15 7.500 15 10.100 | 8 11.890 
ee eee 10. 000 11.700 Chestnut. . 67.650 > 10.190 | § 12.019 
Chestnut. 10.000 | 11.700 Bituminous. for | § 7.974 
Bituminous. . 7.750 | | 


! Zoned out by Fuel Administration. 

? Arkansas anthracite. 

& New Mexico anthracite. 

4 Price per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 
© Per ton of 2,210 pounds. 

® Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds). 





7 Charges for binning, 50 cents per ton additional. 
® Colorado anthracite. 
9 Prices quoted at yard; delivery charges, 50 
cents to $2 per ton, according to distance 

i0 Prices in Zone A. Prices in other zones range 
from $0.25 to $1.50 additional. 
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102 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL. 
The table below shows both average and relative retail 
Pennsylvania white-ash coal 
bituminous coal for the United States on January 15 of 


1913 to 1919, inclusive. An average price for the vear 191: 


. both stove and chestin 










made from the averages for January and July of that year. Thi 
erage price for the year 1913 has been divided into the average } 
for January of each subsequent year to obtain the relative p: 

Since January, 1913, Pennsylvania white-ash stove coal ha: 
vanced 44 per cent, chestnut, 42 per cent, and bituminous « 
per cent. 

As will be noticed im the tabie the first big jump im the pri 
ali kinds of coal came in the year from January 15, 1917, to Jar 
15, 1918. Another interesting fact is that in the last year. from 4 
ary 15, 1918, to January 15, 1919, stove coal increased 17 per 
chestnut 16 per cent; while bituminous coal tnereased only 3 per 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS, FOR HOUSE! 
USE, JANUARY 15 OF EACH YEAR 1913 TO 1919, INCLUSIVE 


[A verage price r yeai 163-100 
Pennsylvania anthracite. whiie ash. 
ib 
Period. Sto ‘ 
| Avera Re Ave Relatiy \ 
p! ct 
vetaee tor year, 1013... .0. 0s seseces Zia ak $7. 73 100 $7.91 100 
ec ed uclew mae 7.99 103 .15 103 
oe Cate denne bcc vaeeeseeiws oi 7. 80 1Ol 8. 00 101 
inci ies ad tug cas nadineeat 7.83 101 7.9) 101 
EN no. ace kus one ademene 1.93 | 103 8.13 | 
EN ae a 55.6.5 s x nc astdees sesedeoacs 9. 29 | 120 9.40 | 119 | 
TRIES TE ein 9.88 | 128 10.03 | 127 | 
EE pick Ca sncwe-s ¢asnus inn cecceacen 11.52 | 149 | 11. 61 147 | 
| | j 
' i 
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avERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE IN 39 
CITIES, 1918 COMPARED WiTH 1913. 


BY ELMA B, CARR 


is Interesting to know just how much difference there was in 
tne a tual retail prices of certain foods in 1918 compared with the 


~ 


retail prices of the same afticles of food in 1913, or 5 vears ago 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has prices for 19 identical articles 
of food from 1913 to 1918.’ As 1913 is the last year before the war 
when prices were normal, that year has heen taken as the bei . for the 
following table, and the percentage increases determined for the 
r 1918S. 


‘ 4 ° e . Se . ‘ ‘ ’ , ¢ 4° 
s stated it} prevlous publications oj the Bureau ol Lavo} Latiscics, 


ut 25 firms in each of the larger cities, and about 15 firms in each 
f thesmaller cities send to the bureau a report of the pt ices cl arged 
hy them on the 15th of each month. From the prices reported, an 
rage monthly price iS made for each article in eact city Krom 


ithly averages thus obtained. vearly averages are mad 


‘t, however, is being made to obtain prices on four additional articles for the 1. 
n be done it will give the burs 23 food articles on which to base comp 


1dditional information, if obtainable, will be published later. 
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AVERAGE 


ee | : 
Sirloin steak. Round steak, Rib roast 
bia dil, ds | 
|\——_- ————— —[—————“ . secalalae 
City. ‘Price per pound. Perceni- Price per pound.| Ppereent-| Price per pound. 
am > | eee ____} agein- a¥< = 
1918 ove 1915 ove | | 
012 | 19012 [AE ver} . , ver ‘ 
1913 | 1918 |" 4913. | «(1913 1918 1913. | 1913 | iyi 
i | | 
= a —_ — —_ a= = —_ _ = & — - 
: | | ag i 
United States.......| $0. 254 | $0.389 | 53.1 | $0.223 | $0369 | 65.5 | $0.198 | $0. 307 
j j } | 
DA i sec ecdnese | 240 | . 369 | 53.8 ~ Ra 61.6 .191 |} 283 
Raltimore........... | .230{ .445/ 80.4] .215] .407 89.3} 183] 2325] 
Birmingham......... | 269 ; .398 48.0 . 220 . dU4 65.5 | 200 | =. 317 | 
Ne ncvn cance | .353| 514 45.6 343 | 522 52.2} .245! 2363 | 
Re xtcesdnsnes 223 | .374 67.7 194) .35 | 80.4) 170 295 | 
| | 
Charrestom........... .217 2354 | 63.1 . 204 | 357 | 75.0 . 202 305 
MR os ace sacs 232] .353 | 52. 2 . 202 | 323 | 59.9} .195 | 297 
Cincinnati........... } 6231 | 333 | 14.2 208 $25 M.3] .191 | 276 
Cleveland............ rf .246] .362 | ‘(7.2 217 $41 7.1) .190] 284 
LAN eee 22. . 368 65.0 | 204 357 9.0] .195 313 
ene LO ae pa | 235 . 362 | 4.0 j 209 338 61.7 ize ~2t0 
ES 246 . 362 7.24 198 aaa | 68.2} .195 | 291 
Fall River........... | 340 5387 |) 57.9 | iS "O} TL6] .232{ 350 | 
Indianapolis. ........ | .252 357 | 122! 235 350! 48.91 .1761 .289 
Jacksonville......-... | 0) 383 | 17.3 213 363 70.4} .230; .301 
- ha | ‘ - - | _ — 
omeee ity . Stabe we | .240 360 | M.0) .214 342 9.8) 178) «270 
Little Rock.......... 254 38] 10.0 200 351 75.51 194] 315 
Los Angeles......... 235 318 35.3 | 208 297 42.8) .1S3 | £277 
eo mH | | 355 B7. 4} 195 341 “19; 18 285 
Manchester.......... 355 . 520 165.5 290 175 63.8) .202 ddd 
| | | 
Se 227 .373 (4.3 | 191 $51 83.8 14 . 296 
Milwaukee........... 224 345 54.0 | 20K) 31) 60.7] .184 280 | 
Minneapolis......... 219 306 39.7 | 198 203 | 18.0 ASD} £253 
Newark.... ce Dery 27 140 62.4 | 267 . 416 07.0 208 | =. 360 
New Haven......... 316 .o10 61.4 SG AGA 65.7 236] .370 
New Orleans..............| .214 321 0.0 187 2900; 55.1] .190] .283 
oe ae 259 409 | 57.91 .250 (23 | 69.2 | 2IS | 353 
Oe 250 0 $4.0 | 217 * 16 | 59.4 isd 7 
Philadelphia Rei de inns 302 478 58.3 | 255 113 13.7 2) 337 
ce 268 137 63.1 | 233 106 74.2 | 217 | 336 | 
} | | 
Portland, Oreg...... 29 | 318} = 88.9} 201 05} S17] .192]  .283 | 
Providence.......... 396 O11 54.3 | 307 | 05 64.5 | 2i1} 394] 
Richmond........... 221 41 | 86.0}  . 198 | 388 96.0 IS9| 328 
Ee 245 3857 415.7 | 223 | S51 7.4 | 1X7 295 | 
Salt Lake City 265 323 | 12.9 | 199 | 30S 4.8 193 | .268 
an Francisco... .... | .207; .306] 47.8] .193] .301 56.0 10 | . 288 
Scranton............. 248; .432 74.2] .209]) .397] 90.0] .218] 343 
SS a ee 254 | 347 48.3 | . 208 331 | 59.1 | 193 | 292 
Washington......... | .260 . 465 | 42.9 | .233 dil 89.3 | 212 | 303 
| | | | | 
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AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE, 1918 COMPARED 
WITH 1913, BY CITIES—Continued. 


tc 


Chuck roast. Plate beef. Pork chops 


Price pernound. Percent- Price per pound.| percent-| Price per pound.| percent- 


‘ City . | j 
agein- | | agein- |__ | agein 
} crease: | | CTCASES } crease: 
191% GIS 1918 over, 1913 1918 1918 over 1912 1918 1918 over 
1913. | 1913. | 1913. 
1 . United States... £0.160 | £0. 266 66.3 | $0.121 £0. 20¢ 70.3 ' 0.210 | $0.390 85.7 
dl | 
Ailanta...... 149}. .244 63.8 101 | .197 95.0 231 391 | 69.3 
Baltimore..... 156 285 82.7 124 . 225 81.5 191 412 115.7 
; Birmingham. 14 | 270 64.6 -103 | .209 102.9 . 209 377 | 80.4 
9 } - ee 175 | ty ic oe = 5 ene . 230 413 79.6 
DE” 153; .2b4 tno) «8454 «2D 82.6 | .203 . 398 | 96.1 
Ny) | | 
Charleston st | . 248 64.2] .118] .208 7.31 .25| .413] 75.7 
( ZO... 154 259 68.2 } 115} .198 72.2 . 190 354 | 86.3 
( innati. 152 235 | 4.6 118 . 201 72.9 . 206 | . 364 | 76.7 
Cleveland. 166 202 57.8] .119 | .198 66. 4 210 | 2385 | 83.3 
eee 16 279 71.2) .130] .227 fa. 214] = .381 | 78.0 
Denver...... 153 248 62.1 095 <aae 86.3 195 | 376 | 92.8 
troit.... 15] .2:9 64.9 | 112 | 197 75.9 195 | 377 | 93.3 
il River... IS} | £206 63.5 : 212 396 | 6.8 
‘ Indianapolis 159] .251] 57.9] .122 1 64.8 211 | .376 | 78.2 
{ Jacksonville. ..... 145 | . 254 79.2 . 105 195 SO. ¢ 228 . 396 | 73.7 
, 5 Kansas City... 150 . 238 | 58.7 117 198 69.2 200 359 | 79.5 
Little Rock.... 103 203 | 61.3 | 129 227 76.0 210 | . 384 | 82.9 
Los Angeles... . .157 . 236 | 46.5 | 126 | 190 50.8 251 | {20 67.3 
Louisville. ... 15] ~s0n | 66.9 | 125 | - 220 76.0 LYS 373 RS. 4 
Manchester..... & 16g . 295 PEA Eksewewes ; 205 397 93.7 
| 
Memphis. . . 150 2012 74.7 | 118 | 227 92.4 . 203 20 87.2 
Milwaukee le] 258 60, 2 Lib 1 62.0 . 190 7 | 87.9 
u Minneapolis 15s 226 } 43.0 099 | 176 17.8 185 348 88.1 
wark 177 rT 78.5 123}. 231 87.3] 1994 411 | 83.5 
aw Haven....- » 190 53 BAe tacvecesdes Ae Reh tae . 220 . 402 | 82.7 
New Orleans... 1M: 219] 51.0 113 | 186 64.6} .228 102 | 76.3 
New York JD . 285 | 78.1 | 146 | .20 78.1 215 . 404 87.9 
Omaha. .. 157 250 | 9.2 | 107 184 72.0 | 19 352 80.5 
Philadelphia. 17 310 | 76.1) 119] at S1.5 | 117 94.0 
Vittsburgh.... 10% 297 77.8 | 121 21 78.5 2 402 81.1 
' 
Portland, Oreg.. in3 231 41.7 | 134 | 184 7.3 21 102 85.3 
Vrovidence . . . 187 | 361 | 93.0 és ORE 210 31 105. 2 
Kichmond. . 154 | 294 | 90.9 ee . 241 102.5 | . 206 | 103 95.6 
St. Louis... 149] .246] 65.1 .112{ .200 | 78.6] .189] £360 20.5 
‘ Lake City...... dl | £242 | 60.3 | 120 | 190 68.3 | .228 4105 77.6 
| ; 
San Franci it a 149 223 | 49.7 135 207 53.3 | 236 105 71.6 
Scranton... 167 302 80.8 | L115 | 45 87.0}  .207 . 404 95. 2 
Seattle... . J5S | 245 5D. I 1214 | 1} 64.5 | 10 128 78.3 
Washington. ... 171 319 86.5 120 231 $2.5 NG 4153 108. 8 
; 
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AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE, 1918 COM! 
WITH 1913, BY CITIES—Continued. 














Qed eaastrentoraapancasaaas wa nn er nn = _ _ a 
Bacon, sliced. Ham, sliced. Lard. 
—_+— —_—— _ — — - —— - —- Sd —_——— EE _ 
| | | ics 
City Price perpound. percent-| Price per pound.) pereent-| Price per pound. p i 
" AE Ss ae eee |) eee 
| | | crease? | | crease: | 
1918 over} 1918 over! ae 
; 1913 |} 1918 ;" - 47-2088 1 3955 1 | 1913 1918 
| 1913. | 1913. | 
— | —_ —-- —_ — 
| 
| | | 


United States.......| $0. 270 | 





$0. 529 95.9 | $0.269 | $0.479 | 78.1 | $0.158 | $0.333 | 





Nia nite om 00 as: = 4's 17 | 554 74.8 | . 298 491 | 64.8 | . 154 | 342 £ 
ae 231; .505 118.61 S06} 530 | 73.81 .145 330 | k 
PUMUNEROM. 0... 0.25-- | 334 | 3 | 68.6 | .309] .476 54.0 | 156 | 327 | } 
DEE gad osc cased ous ss 252 495 | 965.4 .309 | =. 506 | 63.8 158 36 
Sass clevieane esses Z21 | . 262 R5 5.1) 13 B 

















































ee 2) «mos 7 15 340 C 
ehh hp agen we diss 316 SAT | Se ie ANS | §3.5 .149 322 ( 
ON eee -251| .494] 9.8) .283] .485] 7L4] .141 310 | ( 
i eae 276 | 13 85.9 353 501 11.9 163 329 ( 
Ps an videnessccncersc. | .376 | 577 | 53.5 3il . 504 62.1 L169 336 Dp 
On cnc arent enc | ~@83) Sais 95.8; .302 521 | 72.5 162 340 ] 
Seles cscetnnesece 2031. «507 3.5). ..261 191 88.1] .162 333 
ss on cednenesess .255 | .487] 91.0] .310] 476 53.5 | 151 322 ) | 
OE 294 | «507 | 72.4 | 07 | 194 | 60.9 151 322 I 
Jacksonville.............. 2830; .546! 95.0 474 | 0.9 | . 165 335 J 
ae 297 542 | 2.5 | 74.0) .! i 
BiPE NOMS a > <s necwsscace . 363 | 567 | 56. 2 | 296 | : 72.3 | - 159 539 | 
Oe ee eee .3387 | .599 77.7 353 | 569 | 61.2; .180! 338 | 
ee 284] .537 | 89. 1 85 | 492 72.6) «15 324 
Pee rrr 23 5 5 | 5. 6 | 1 i 
BNE oe vin ckcdsncavias 303 143 | 79.2 287 | 179 | 66.9 | 157 328 NW 
i, ee 275} .517]) 88.0] 273 | 478 | 71.9 | 6 . 333 | d 
PRMTIGO ONS, 2.0.00 000000- | .264/ 517] 95.8 | .294 | 74 | 61.2 } 154) .326 | ! 
Newark..... ichihetacad awe. |. oie 100.4; 1.204] 2.379] 85.8] .161] 341] | 
PHO TIGIVOR 5 coc cceesss 281 . 549 95.4 | 320 553 72.8 .155! .339 l h 
Mow Orieams.........:...-| «2091 ..557 | 86.3 . 273 461 68.9 149 334 
oe Eee , eee 5021 100.0} .200 517 78.3 | .161 332 
EE Saat 541 95.3} .291 . 500 T-o 5800 342 | ‘ 
Philadelphia. .......-.. n& . 261 5922 100.0} .309 532 72.2] «152 | 334 | : 
a . 290 .548 89.0 . 299 527 76.3 | 155 333 j 
Portland, ae 301 651 3.1; .303 497 64.0 181 349 | 
Providenoe............ ‘ 225 504 124.0 313 5ti2 79.6] .154 342 
ST ae «|  .204 .514 102.4; .250] 154 81.6; .152] . 342 ! 
2 eae 255} .510} 100.0] .269 197 84.8 | .135 302 | g 
Salt Lake City............ } .3ll 544 14.9 .298 1S1 | Gl.4]  .192 | 357 | . 
| } | | | | 
San Francisco............ _— sees A0.4 .310 521) 68.1) 2180] 337 | : 
2 Eee eee 264] 2544 | 6106.1 . 290 504 | 73.8 | WO} .331 it : 
a ae 317 | .572} 80.4 . 302 506 | 67.5] .175| .333 | : 
MINE, 03 oo sencec os { «262 |}  .527 101.1 . 294 517 | 75.9) «149 ) BAL | 1 | 
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: ,VERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE, 1918 COMPARED 
: . WITT 1913, BY CITLES—Continued. 














Lamb. liens. Eggs, strictly fresh 
sabiasaictanaoii cies _ —— 
| Yoon y 7 ’ — . = : 
Cits Price per pound.) pereent-| Price per pound.) pereent-| Price per dozen.) percent. 
{ » i . 
P = age in- |. = ae age in- 
} crease: crease: ( 
‘ ve LUIS ’ ' 14 r 
} 1913 1918 LUIS over 1913 1918 LYILS ove! 1913 1918 LY} ver 
1913. LYL3. iY)4. 
United States... $0.19 | $0.349 84.7 | $0.213 | $0.377 77.0 | $0.345 | $0.569 1.9 
4 aa Ls Py eee wa 107 369 | 87.3 . 202 sts. 0) 76.2 | 992 527 5 
} Is * .379 105.0 . 213 . 408 91.5 | 32 561 85.8 
| a eee . 217 373 | 71.9 } . LS6 30 81.2 | sO) 523 79.9 
j 221 369 67.0 248 12] (9.8 123 "OF te F 
Bi " | 169 321 | a0. 0 911 BRD | 81.0 a8) in ) 
C CSS ‘i 218 34 | 76.2 | 217 128 | 97.2 i 530 70.2 
NE ee ag is LOS 338 | 70.7 195 »] 75.6 2 7 l 
on ' > ; 
( EE eee ee " 170 394 | OO. 6 | 234 70 1 ys. | QTR y 4.2 
( 103 336 | 74.1 215 379 76.3 | 343 v8 
Dallas 221 | .391} 76.9) 187 312); =.8} 4 s4 73.9 
| 
Se Ee Se ae eee 16-4 326 | 98.8 03 844 69.5 21) 1 8 
Ib. ..-.-------- . LG7 347 107.8 2G S74] 81.6 i 4) 84.7 
| River 198 | 360 &1.8 | 17 108 | 65.2 116 | ; 71.4 
| RN ae ge Qs 977 20 9 21] 0) 44.9 , 5 
J ee | 203 | 357 75.9 | 128 78 | 65.8 153 7 60.6 
J 
] .) oe me 192 | 205 | 62.1 176 09 81.8 975 07 i 4 
Ro rt ZW | ) ri fo 8) 5 ° i‘ l ° é ‘ } aw 51 : ‘ ) 
ngeles...... ISS | 325 72.9 | . 266 407 | 53.0 | 383 S53 2.2 
‘ 178 72 1.0 22 0 | 54.91 .269 : BS.5 
wan este 201 300 79.1 241 $4 75.9 STK t iJ 
Memphis 4 ste) iY Fr s 327 65.2 289 a0 .v 
h inet 107 49 | 77.2) 1G8 69.7 pal) | 74.4 
h ( MOLids ee 154 | 202 | av 6 i LS¢ 2 { i 7 2 , $12 } 7 > Jv 
ir} 207 } 372 | 79.7 231 tn 75.8 445 51.2 
New il: 197 | 378 | 91.9 23 122 0.3 123 723 1.9 
N P 207 | 358 | 72.9 214 | 73.4 2 ”) 7.2 
S ui Lud 514] 90.3 | | ! K+. | 103 O12 59.3 
172 320 | 86. 1 | 173 82 271 iM) 84.5 
| 1Q7 | thi QAR " re j 4g Q 2 3 
l 210 | 377 79.5 134 68.9 2 80 75.5 
' 
} 
Portiand, Oreg............ .177 322 81.9 | 1] 4 67.8 53 51.5 
Providence........ ; . 196 one 94.9 12 2 7s 60.3 
Richmond. Ae ; ‘ . 193 . 390 102. 1 | . 204 07 G | 25s BS. 2 
St. Louis. rake RB os | | 309 | 86.3 iv 329 o4.5 Z I 
Salt Lake City.. “| . 1s] | 318 70.4 238 -oo4 : od 40 62.7 
San Francisco... . 169 | -d2i | 93.5 . 242 $2] 74.0 oa . 595 59.5 
Scranton. ... . 198 | 380 |} 91.9 230 2 B57 88 5.5 
Seattle... .191 } .352 | 84.3 | . 241 2d | a8. 9 ‘ 4 0.6 
2] 4°: 92.3 { 55 11.9 


Washington...... ; . 204 {| 409 | 100.5 


a ——— —_———__——- $$$ $$ _— - 
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City. 


United States....... 


Re iso oib'e on 


Baltimore... 
Birmingham 


Boston..-..-.-- 
Buffalo...... 








Charleston... .. Hp RES 
Chicago...-.-.- 
Cincinnati - - - 
Cleveland.... 
BretaS.......- 


Denver....-- 
Detroit ...-.-- 
Jacksonville. 


Kansas City. 
Little Rock.. 


Los Angeles. 
Louisville. -. 


Manchester . . 





Memphis. . -. 


Milwaukee.. 


Newark....-- 


New Orleans 


New York... 
Omaha... -.-- 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh... 


Portland, Or 


Providence. - 
Richmond... 
St. Louis....- 





Salt Lake City...........- 


ne 


MONTHLY LABOR 


Price per pound. 


age in- 





1913 


$0. 383 


. 399 
397 
-417 
.379 
371 


.378 
. 362 
- 380 
. 396 
. 384 








.373 
. 370 
. 369 
376 
.407 


367 
436 
398 


Qocrr © 


2 QU 


Y 


Dom 





mI I © nore 


OWwWsIWs] 


out Or 


owe Dm Wows 1 





crease: 
1918 over; 


1913 


.7 | $0.089 





. 102 
| O88 
| . 102 
089 
. O80 
.118 
| .080 
O80 
. O82 


. 103 


. O84 
. OS4 


. O80 
-114 


. 089 
.101 
.100 
OSS 
. O80 


. 100 


. O74 
. 090 


. 098 
. 090 
- O82 
080 
. 088 


095 
. 090 
. 100 
. O83 
. O87 


100 
| 087 
090 








- 080 | 


- 070 | 


090 | 





. 086 | 


REVIEW. 


Percent-| Price per quart. | Percent- 
age in- 


1918 


; 
| $C.139 | 





.191 
. 156 
. 169 
150 
.141 


181 





| 
| 


AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE, 
WITH 1913, BY CITIES—Continued. 





Ria 
Price 





crease: 

1918 over} a1: 

|” 1913. | 1913 
56.2 $0.033 


87.3; .036 
71.3] 032 
65.7 | .0637 
68.5} .037} 
76.3 | . 030 


037 | 


53.4 

56.3 028 | 
66.3} .033 | 
64.6) .032 | 
64.1 | .033 | 


49.5 | 026 | 
64.3]  .031 
55.6 . 033 
43. 8 032 
47.4 | .038 | 
51.7]  .039 | 
56. 4 | .035 | 
38.0} .035 

43.4 . 037 

44.9 . 034 





55.0 .035 
60.0 | . 031 
51.4 | . 029 
67.8 . 036 
62.2 . 032 


50.0 . 038 
61.1 . 032 
61.0 . 028 
61.3 . 032 
54.5 . 032 
| 
43.2 . 029 
66.7 . 034 
49.0 .033 
6.6 .030 
33.3] .025 
' 
27.0; .034 
54.0 | 035 
50.0 | . 029 | 
72.1 | 


- 038 | 











. 067 | 
065 
061 
.072 
. 070 










1918 COMPAR! 





per pound.) pore, 


$0. 067 | 


.070 | 
. 068 | 
. 069 | 
. 069 | 
. 063 


.072 
. 064 | 
. 067 | 
O68 | 
. 067 


.057 
. 067 | 
. 072 
. 065 


.071 


. 066 
. 067 
. 068 
067 | 
.070 





.073 

072 | 
. 063 | 
.070 | 
. 068 | 


.061 
. 069 
- 068 
. 063 
-057 


- 067 
. 070 | 
- 062 
- 068 | 
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“RAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE, 1918 COMPARED 
WITH 1913, BY CITIES- 


| 


| 


|— Set ee 


City. | 


United Rie. oi 

MA sscose bese hodeceds | 
Baltimore. ..cccceseeeee-s 
Birmingham ........-...-- | 
” | 

EE EEE OE rT | 
Chet cc cteedccscasea 
CHICAZO. ccoccccccccesesesss 
CiitiMN as chace ssa cued | 
eee eee 
DallaS. ccccccece eesceccesess 
| 

DeNVGE ccsecccoesecesccece | 
‘ Phvetiteetedwndtooeves | 

Fall River...... Secaedenus 
Indianapolis.............- 
[aGRRITEIND sa 0000 cccceses 
TR AGRENTIIEN « seewas 46008 | 
Littie Rock Seeeoseccoocoos | 
Los Angeles..... pebeedenn 
LOUISVIHC...cccccccecccess. 
ot. | 
MAORI waisccssccssscass | 
MilWatK@@..cccccciccccccs 
Minneapolis......... ones be 
NOWEE padiles ns benccecsens 


MO indice dacsccets 


New COtMOMIIS. ooo. ccacccces 
New 2 ase 
OMS 555 scesencdaaceve 
Philadelphia..... ‘ 
od eee 


ee eee eae 


Portland, Oreg.......css-e! 
PITRE ca cisctecsceees 
Ri askdeecccesecsss | 
St. LOUiS....ccccccccceees 


Salt Lake City........ 


San Francisceo....... 


eeeeee 


Corn meal. 


19] 


ILS 


. UD® 


056 
. 4 
~055 
.O75 


. 69 


. 061 
. 00S 
. D0 
. 067 


. 067 


060 
072 
~OS6 
as 


- 062 


. 067 
. 063 
076 
. 060 
O78 


059 
. 071 
. 057 
. O82 


1918 oy 


| 
| 


O81 | 


. 063 
.079 
. 061 
.070 
076 


.076 
.073 
. 062 
. 060 
075 


073 


age in- | 
» . | 
erease: | 
er! 
1913. 


1913 


126.7 | $0.017 
124.0 . 022 
156.0 O18 | 
139.1 O21 | 
114.3 .017 | 
165.4 017 
154.2 . 022 
134.5 016 
22.2 . O18 
139.3 O17 
131.0 . 022 
140.06 .014 
157.1 2015 
145.7 -O19 | 
142.3 016 
113.8 - 024 


2 0) 


160.9 
110.8 


~ 
I~] ) 
mm DP urbo bo 


153. 


133. 
132. 
14. 
150. 
171. 


123.5 
151.7 
195.2 
160.9 
120.6 


114.7 


wm Oh 


Os Bicin orate dodivewd biasladiaecc<leunaade we 


WONG Minttmenecescevesd 


WORM 6c sccccsescees 


-031 | 
025 | 


. 074 


061 | 


138.7 
144.0 


O17 
. 020 
.O15 
019 | 
O16 | 

} 
.O18 
.0O14 
012 
. 025 


- 081 


. 021 
. 025 
.016 
. 022 
.O18 


. 009 
.017 
.019 
O17 
012 


-017 
-O18 
-012 
.018 


| 0.032 





Continued, 


Potatoes. 


14] 


“ 


O41 
. 034 
. 038 
035 


age in- 


| crease 


j1918 over 


.030 | 


038 | 
927 | 


030 | 


032 
035 
027 
mi 74,' 


. O34 
031 


i 


.039 


080 
(39 
.026 
. 032 


033 


avu 
- 032 


027 


- 022 | 


. 038 
- 036 


. 034 
. 038 


. 029 | 


. 038 
. 034 


. 023 
. 034 
- 037 


. 030 | 


.021 


. 028 
- 931 


025 


- 034 : 


3s. 


| 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 


PR A as 
K&S.2 $0.055 
&6.4 057 
&X.g 049 
&1.0 . 054 
105.9 054 
76.5 054 
yp Sie 051 
68.8 051 
(HH. 7 .053 
AR. 2 . 054 

4. ] O58 
92.9 .055 
6.7 052 
78.9 054 | 
G38 O58 
62.5 | . 060 
76 5 | 57 
60.0 | 056 
73.3 | . 954 
68.4 | .053 

106.3 | 054 
77.8 | .055 | 
92.9 . 054 | 
§3.3 .055 
52.0 . 053 | 
100.0 . 053 | 
61.9 052 | 
52.0 . 049 | 
81.3 . 058 
72.7 . 050 
&S.9 | . 056 
155.6} .062 
100.0 051 

| . 053 
76.5 . 052 
75.0 061 | 
64.7 054 
72.2 057 
108.3 O61 

9 





-051 





, 
Sugar. 


, | ee : 
| Price perpound.| percent-| Price per pound.) percent-| Price per pound 


@). 007 
ee Vie 


: 99 
. 093 


. 096 | 


. 098 


. 097 


. 094 
. 092 
.095 
096 


. O99 


. 099 
. 094 
.101 
. 096 
. 096 


.101 
. 099 
.093 
. 096 
. 100 


. O96 | 


095 


. 098 | 


095 


. 102 


. 094 


. 094 | 


. 097 
. 094 
.099 


. 096 


. O99 | 


. 098 


. 094 | 
-101 | 


. 092 


097 


. 096 | 
. 094 | 


Percent- 
age in- 
crease: 
i918 over 


1913. 
76.4 


73. 


7 
&9.8 
77.8 
81.5 
79.6 
84.3 
RO.4 
79.2 
77.8 
70.7 
80.0 
KOR 
87.0 
0.5 
.0 


Qc 


77.2 
76.8 
72.2 
R1.] 
85.2 


5 

i) 

2 
79.2 
92.5 
80.8 
91.8 
67.2 
88.0 
76.8 
54.8 
94.1 
84.9 
80.8 
65.6 
70.4 
70.2 
57.4 


a 
_ 
nw 





106228°— 
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AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES AND PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE, 1918 COMP 
WITH 1913, BY CITLES—Conceluded. 


Bread. 
| St re 2 
Price per pound. | Per } Price per po 
cent- 
age ee 

in- = 1913 
crease: 

1918 
over | Seal ling Baked | 
1913. wel igh | we ight. “| 


| 
, | 


1913 


ft 


weight.!| weight.? 


| 19182 
so Scaling | Baked | 


—_—-_- —-~ _ — _ 


United States | $9.050 | $0.057 $0.098 ‘ Manchester $0. 053 9.960 $0.990 
Memphis........ 053 | 060 1 
ee 052 .059 | .100 | Milwaukee 050) 056 091 
Baltimore O45 0541 .096 Minneapolis 050 056 O89 
Birmingham. . .. O48 054 | .107 | | 


tem oO Cr 


1 | Newark. . ide & O50 | 056 O94 
3oston 052 059 090 | ai . 

4 ayer ee | me New even.. . 953 060] 2100 
Buffalo | .050 . 056 - 098 New Orleans. ...- O45 O51 | . O93 


- 


Charleston . 04 . 061 .100 New York O54 | . O61 097 
Chicago . +4 .O61 | .101 eee. 046 O52 
Cincinnati 943 048 | .095 Philadelphia . . . .| 043 | O48 

( 55 7 } 

‘eal tea! woe? | Pittsburgh 48 | 054 | 

sia : sein Portland, Oreg. - - 0: 056 | 

Providence 053 | 960 | 

Richmond O87 | 053 | 

St. Louis . O49 | 055 | 

; 

Salt Lake City... - 952 | .059 | 

San Francisco... 05 O59 | 

Scranton 050 | 056 | 

; . . 056 | 

Washington..... . O5t 056 | 


oS 


__ 


Denver .048 . OF4 .113 
Detroit . 050 056 a4 
Fall River .055 | 062 =. 100 
Indianapolis... ... 045] .051  .097 | 
Jacksonville .057 . O64 .100 | 
Kansas City 053 | .060 100 | 
Little Rock .053 | . 060 .100 
Los Angeles... . .} . O54 . 061 091 | 
Louisville -051 | A 2 Age cond 








" 2 ~ 
Nas WwWnNwow 


~ 


1 1 Sixteen ounces, weight of dough. 

2 Baked weight. For the year 1918 the bure: iu has used the pound, baked weight, as reported by ba 
For all loaves weighing other than one pound baked, the price per pound has been computed. No fig 
are available for Sabet we eights previous to 1918, hence figures for 1913 have been converte: i to an 18-0 
scaling weight from those reviouslv published for a 16-ounce scaling weight, as 18 ounces is the ave 
scaling weight for a baked feat weighing a pound. This gives prices comparable with those for 191! 
pound loaf, baked weight. 


If comparison is made between cities in the foregoing tables, 1: 
will be noticed that there is a wide variation in the percentaze 
increases of certain articles. It should be understood that a high 
percentage increase in any city does not necessarily mean a high 
retail price for the vear 1918 as compared with other cities. | 
example, the retail price of strictly fresh eggs shows an increase in 
the five-year period of 51 per cent in Newark and an increase of ‘” 
per cent in St. Louis. However, in St. Louis the actual price charge 
in 1918 was cheaper by approximately 16 cents a dozen, and in 1%) 
by approximately 18 cents a dozen, than the retail price charged ° 
Newark. The much greater percentage of increase in St. Louis 
explained by the smaller basic price on which it is computed. 
considering the percentage increases of the various articles as sho\ 
in the tables, attention should always be given to the actual pri 
for both years. 





PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED STA7L*. 
A comparison of wholesale and retail price changes for importa 
food articles is contained in the subjoined table. As some pro 
ucts—fresh beef, for example—are not sold by the retailer in 1! 
726] 
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me form in which they leave the wholesaler, strictly comparable 
prices are not obtainable. In most instances, also, the comparison 
is not for the same date, the retail prices being those prevailing on 
the i5th of the month, while the wholesale prices are for a variable 
date, usually several days prior to the 15th. Notwithstanding these 
differences, the figures may be considered indicative of price varia- 
tions in the retail as compared with the wholesale markets. 

The differential between the two series of quotations at successive 
dates is given to assist in making the comparison. It should not be 
assumed, however, that this differential in any case represents the 
margin of profit to the retailer, smece, in addition to a possible dif- 
ference of grade between the articles shown at wholesale and retail, 
the various items of handling cost to both the wholesaler and retailer 
are ineluded in the figure. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 


CITIES. 
[The initials W= wholesale; R=retail. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and low quotation 
on the date selected, as publi shed in leading trade journals. The retail price is the average of prices 


reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers.] 


























sll July 1917 1918 1919 
Av- a ee 
(Article and city. ies B<5 
or - a , ) Iv.! ¢ ot ar r We et Der t 
year. 1915 el AY — : yet. Jan.) Ay 5 ad Oct. Dee. Jan. 
mate aes thes i oa | i a 
Beef, Chicago’ Cta.| Cte.) Cis. Cis. | Cte.| Cts.} Cts. | Cts | Cts.| Cts Cts. Cts.' Cts t 
Steer loin ends..W.} Lb..} 16. 8} 17.5) 16. 0] 26. 5) 20.0) 2. 0) 19. Oj 23. 5| 2.0) 23.0) 34.0 34.0) 32.0 32.0 
a i <'s +5 Hs Lb. .} 23. 2) 26.0) 25. 8} 28. 1) 26. 5} 29. 3) 30. 2) 30.6) 30.2) 33.7] 37.7 37.6) 37.0 37.5 
¢ differential. ..}...... 6.4) 8.5) 9.8 7.6 6.5) 9.3) 11.2) 7.1) 10.2 10.7) 37 36 5.0 5.5 
Re f, ‘hicago: | 
Steer rounds, No. | } | | 
et ee ae W.) Lb..} 15.1) 14.5) 14.3] 14.5) 12.0) 15.5) 17.0) 19.0 16.5) 18.5) 25 26.0; 22.0 22.0 
Round steak....R.} Lb...) 20.2) 23.3) 22.8) 24.1) 22.7) 25.6) 26.8, 27.3 27.3) 30.4) 35.0 34.3) 33.7 34.0 
Price differential. ..)...... ‘om & &§& 5 9.6 10.7) 10.1) 9.6 §&.3) 10.8) 11.9)10.0 & 1t.7, 12.0 
3eef, Chicago: | 
Steer ribs, No. 2.W.} 15.7) 16. 5} 14.5) 17.5) 16.0) 21.0} 20.0) 23.0 20.0 22.0) 28.0 31.0: 30.0 39.0 
Rib roast ........ R.} Lb..} 19. 5} 21.2) 21, i 22. 9} 22. 3} 24.1) 24.6) 24.7) 25.4) 28.81 31.8 31.3) 30.8 31.1 
Price differential... .|...... | 38 4.7) 68) 54) 63) 31) 46 17 54 6 3. 8 S (em RA 
Beef, New York: | ‘| | | | | 
Loins, No. 2.....W.| Lb..} 15.8) 18.3) 17. 01 20.0} 18.08 19.0) 19.0! 27.5) 23.5, 26.0] 283.0 25.0) 35.0. 37.0 
Sirloin steak... . R.| Lbh..]| 25. 91 27.4! 28.9] 29, 4] 28.4) 31.8 7 35.6 1 38.01 43.9 43.8) 43.0 44 
Price differential. ..}...... | 10.1) 9.1, 11.2) 9.4) 10.4128) 14.7 8&2 10.9 12.0/15.9 88) &O 7.8 


Beef, New York: 








Rounds, No. 2..W..| Ub..| 12.1) 13.5) 13.5) 14.5) 13.0: 17.0} 17.5 19.0) 18.0) 29.0! 28.0 27.0) 25.0 25.0 
Round steak. ...R.} Lb..] 24.9) 27.0) 27 28. 9} 27.5) 31.5) 33.7 36.0) 35.2) 38. 4) 46.3) 45.41 45.4, 47.3 
Price differential. ..}......) 12.8 13.5) 13. 6) 14. 4) 14.5) 14.5) 16.2) 17.0) 17.2) 18.4) 18.3) 18.4) 20.4 22,3 
Beef, New York: | hp se UY eh Bey Re ea Tt Some Re eT 
Rite, WOR. ..0<- W.! Lb..} 15.1] 16.3 16.0) 18.0; 16.0, 20.0) 19.0, 27. 5) 23.5) 25.0! 28.0) 22.0) 34.0 35.0 
Rib roast........ Rj Lb..| 21.8) 22.5) 22.7] 24.3 23.8 27.0) 27.9) 29. 8| 29. 4) 32. 4) 27.5) 37 39.6 40.9 
Price differential... .}...... 6.7) 6.0 6.7) 6.3 7 7.0 8.9 2.3) 5.9) 7.4) 9.5) 5.2) 5.6 59 
Pork, Chicago: | j | | 
MME vec cwcnce Wt LD | 14.9 16.5) 15.0) 16.5, 16.5; 24.0 25.0) 33.9) 27.0) 29.0} 29.0) 34.0] 32.9 27.0 
oe R.{| Lb..{ 19.0} 20.4; 20.1) 21.7) 22.7) 28.5 29.2) 35.8! 31.6 QO} 35. 5) 39.0) 36.4 35.2 
Price differe | a Ee | 40 3.9 5.3) 5.2 62 45 42 289 4.6 40 6S 5 .¢ &2 
Pork, New York: | | | 
Loins, western. .W | Ub..| 15.2) 16.3) 15.3) 16.5 17.0) 23.5, 23.5, 30.0) 26.5) 27.5) 30.5) 37 0} 34.0 33.0 
i Rage R.| Lb..| 21.7] 23.0) 21.7] 23.9 24. 1.9 32.6; 39.9) 34.8 7} 49.6) 46.7) 42.7 43.5 
Price differential. ..|...... |} 6.5) 6.7, 6.4 7.4 7.8 {# 9.1 9<£.9 8 9.2) 10.1) 9 8.7 10.5 
Bacon, Chicago: | | | } i 
Short clear sides. W . Lb... 12. 7} 13.9) 11.3) 15.9 15.8) 21.8 24.7) 31.8) 30.1) 27.5! 27. 4) 29.1) 30.8 29.4 
Sliced .- ----...--R ‘| Lb] 99.4] 31.8) 31.5! 32.8 31.6 39.5 43.91 17.5| 49.8) 519 54 7) 59.3) 59.5 61.6 
Price differential. ..|.....- 16. 7] 17.9) 20. 2) 16.9 15.8) 17.7) 19.2) 15.7) 19.7) 24.4! 27.3) 30.2) 28.7 32.2 
Ham, Chicago: j | | | | 
Smoked... ...... W.| Lb..] 16. 6] 17.5) 16.3) 19.0 18.8) 24.3) 24.3, 28.3) 29.8) 30.0] 30.1) 33.6) 36.5 35.3 
Smoked, sliced...R.| Lb..| 26.6] 33.8 32.8) 34.9 33.3 38.2 41.4 43.9! 42 16.7] 49.1) 52.0] 53.4 65:23 
Price differential. . dencewe 10.0) 16. 3; 16. 5) 15.9 14.5: 13.9) 17.1) 15.6) 13.6) 16.7) 19.0) 18.4] 16.9 20.0 
Lard, New York: Geb. ie que Ae TARA gE ee | 
Prime, contract .W .} Lb..| 11.0] 10.4) 8.0! 13.3. 15.9) 21.5; 20.1) 24.6) 24.6) 28.3! 26.2! Of. 6) 26.7, 24.2 
Pure, tub.......- R.| Lb..} 16.0) 15.6) 15.1) 16.8 24.3) 26.3) 27.4) 31.3) 33.0) 33.4) 32.2) 34.1) 34.1 33.1 
Price differential. ..]...... $6.0} 5.2: 7.1) 3.5 5.41 4.8) 7.31 6.7 i 7.1) GO} 7.5) 7.4. 89 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECT! 
CITIES—Conceluded. 
: seme = — = ee ao a 
brs July— 1917 1918 
Article and city. | Unit. erage — | ; 
year, 1914; 1915) 1916} Jan. Apr. july. Oct.) Jan.; Apr. July.| Oct. j 





Se 4g 
L: amb, Chie: io: “te. | Cts. Cts. Cts. | ley s. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. Crs. | Cts. 
Dressed round...W.| 1} --| 14.9) 17.0) 19.0) 19.0) 20.0) 22.0} 26. z.¢ 24.0) 29. 
Leg of, yearling .| Lb..] 19.8} 21.9) 20. 8! 23. 1) 23. 2) 26.3] 28. 7) 31.4] 30.6) 35. 
Price differential | 4.9 4.9 ‘ 1] 3.2) 4.3] 2. 
Poultry, New York: | | 
Dressed fowls. ..W.! Lb..! 18.2) 18.8) 17.5] 21.5) 22.0] 26.: 
Dressed hens....R.) Lb..| 21.4) 22.0) 21.9! 25.6) 26.1] 29.: 
Price differential 32) 3.: 4) 4.1) ¢ : 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery,extra.W.) Lb..! 31.0) 26. 
Creamery,extra..R.| Lb. 
Price differential....)...... 
Butter, New York: 
Creamery,extra.W.| 
Creamery, extra R. 
-Price differential........... 
Butter, San Francisco:! 
Creamery, extra. W.! 
Creamery, extra.R-.! I ; 
Price differential.... ....-- 
Cheese, Chicago: 
Whole milk 
Full cream 
Price differential 
Cheese, New York: 
W hole milk 





Noe 
SI bo Or 


Price differential. . .)......).....}.....| 
Cheese, San Francisco:| | 

Fancy Ww. 

Full cream . 

Price differential. . - 
Milk, Chicago: 

Fresh 

Fresh, bottled ...R 

Price differential. ..|....-.! 
Milk, New York: 





Ne 


~ wot pew ORS 








or 


a 
OHOm AGO tise 


Se SO 


— 
~ 


resh 
Fresh, bottled . 
Price different int Seale 
—_ — on 


Frech, bottled . 
Price niterential. 
E “ERS Chicago: 
firsts..... . 5 
Seaeaty y fresh . 
Price ° cea wal 
E Engel York:. 
firsts..... W.! 
Stnetty fresh. R. 
_ Price different ial 


po PO woose 


Meow woo 


=OoO S&S 


— 


ee ms 
- 
tn 

SOW OS 

eo amr 


o 
2) 
i8 oS; 





om 
al 
wh 
oS 
ee 


vk 
Sen 





to 
> 
tw 
poe 


on 7 


~ al 
2 


©oD> 
UN BOW BOs 


Ow Y 
ree 
we 
oe 
was 
bet RD eet 
a 
oS 
wo 
Bes 
“1-15 


v. 
Strict fresh....R. 


Price differential. . .' 
Ma corn, scaes J 


“aS ) 
> 
nN 
P 
1m 


PPeR wor 
+ AOS 


He © or 
) 


SNe SCO>p Wh 
ta 
nZs 
Sew wr 


LA 


P ies differential. . . 
— New York: 
— choice. Ww. 
ag 


Potatoes 
White 


~ Noe co wows 


os 
PPP Pee 
— 

~ MH PP No 
a 
aS NEw 


oo 
“1061 D2 


PN 


Grits 


SoS. BOem wmwn 


“IWS ou 
Ne 


(Sum wor © 90 © 
Oo~r— 
ad od 


R. 
Price differential. . - 
Rice, New cctgpeapes - 


cee 


oN NewS 
we Nor WHO Gar 


oe > 


Price differential. . i 
Sugar, New York: 
Granulated. ....W. 








~ ~ 
































2 NSF PNP pop 
Dm AAew SCD 
_ 

PN KPos 
oe one 
Cew On-I1@ 
QOS 


Price differential. . .| 





PON 








1 Good to choice. 
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Wholesale and retail prices expressed as percentages of the average 


money prices 


jl enable the reader 


for 1913 are contained 


i the 


following table. 


T 


his 


to follow more easily the trend of price flue- 
at wholesale and retail. 


tuations of many food articles 
lack of satisfactory data for 1913, a few articles which are shown in 
the preceding table do not appea 
hat, as compared with the 1913 base price, the retail prices of most 
of ihe commodities in recent months were relatively lower than the 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of bac on, 


wholesale prices. 


milk, eggs, and corn meal. 


that the margin between wholesale 
articles Was greater in recent months than in 1913. 


RELATIVE WHOLESALE 


SELEC 








— 
~~ 
oe 


104 
112 


111 


AND RE 
TED CITIES 


[The imtials W=wh 


July— 


115 | 


195 
109 


116 
106 


112 
108 


109 


103 


111 
107 
107 
106 


/TAIL 


1915 | 


G5 


lll 


109 
113 

92 
109 


108 
109 





112 | 


109 
106 
104 


101 
106 


101 


109 | 
108 


105 
127 


95 
98 


114 
lll 


| 1913: 
| Aver- ™ 
Article and city. age 
for 
| year. 
| 
ef, Chicago: 
eer loin ends (hips).W.! 100 
iia 100 
Reef, Chicago: i 
Steer rounds, No. 2...W.| 100 
Round steak . phous ae R.; 100 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2...... WwW. 100 
el EE daa ce en oe R.. 100 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2loins, city.......W.| 100 
Sirloin steak .......... R.| 100 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2rounds, city....W.) 100 
Round steak.......... R. 100 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2ribs, city........W.| 100 
| Se R., 100 
Pork, Chicago: 
LUNI baveecedéécsus W.; 100 
a a R.|} 100 
Pork, New York 
Loins, western.......-. W.! 100 
ol ea ee R.; 100 
Bacon, Chicago: 
Short clear sides...... Ww. 100 
2) ake st R.; 100 
Ham, Chicago: 
A W.} 100 
Smoked, sliced........ R.} 100 
Lard, New York: 
Prime, contract....... W.; 100 
CWE ccna. cendces R.| 100 
Lamb, Chicago: 
)ressed, SE W._| 100 
Leg of, y earling....... R.| 100 
Poultry, New York: 
] )ressed IR 6 inde W.! 100 
Dressed hens.......... R.| 100 
Butter, Chicago: 
C ‘reamery oo W.| 100 
Creamery, extra....... R.j| 100 
Butter, New York: 
Creamery, extra......W.} 100 
Creamery, extra....... R.| 100 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra...... W.| 100 
Creamery, ee R.| 100 
= Chicago: 
ME Pa sii ons 5° y.| 100 
pee sy bottled, del’vd. R.| 100! 











100 


x9 
107 


Og | 


123 


94 


128 | 


105 


102 


89 


88 


&4 
87 


97 


100 | 





=» | 


The preceding table shows 
and retail prices for most of the 


1916 | 


91 


86 


95 
101 
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in this one. 


PRICES OF 


IMPORT 
FOR 1913 


R=reiail.] 








Wet. 


(AVERAGE 
olesale; 
1917 
Ja mADr- uly ily 
; ais ae 
119 | 119 | 113 
114 126 | 130 
92 | 118 | 130 
112 | 127 | 132 
102 134! 127 
7 | 114. 124) 126 
| 114 120 | 120 
| 110 123 | 130 
1107 140! 145 
110 127 | 135 
106 132 | 126 
nats cin 128 
111 | 161 | 148 
119 150 | 154 
112 155 | 155 
| 114 | 147 | 150 
124 | 172 | 194 
107 | 134 | 149 
113 | 146 | 146 | 
125 | 144} 156 
145 | 195 | 183 
133 | 164 | 171 
134 | 148 | 174 
117 | 133 | 145 
121 | 146 | 136 
122 | 137 | 134 
119 | 142 | 121 
121 | 134} 119 
122 | 139 | 122 
120 | 134 | 119 
112 | 123 | 121 
110 | 116 | 117 
118 | 142 | 124 
| 125 | 125 | 125 


184 
149 





ANT 


100). 





Owing to 


The table shows 


I 


i | 








iT) 
} 


July. 


158 


(146 


139 
150 








however, 


Oe. 


202 


| 162 


_~ 
or 


Dec. 


215 


| 199 


199 | 


182 
221 


| 175 








} 
i 


ARTICLES IN 


1919 


Jan, 


190 
162 


168 
168 
159 
234 
173 
190 


232 
188 


181 
185 


217 
201 


232 


210 
213 
220 
207 


188 
173 


195 
191 


213 
197 


207 
198 
186 


221 
175 
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RELATIVE WHOL ESAL E AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLE 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 19i13=100)—Conciuded. 


[The initials W=wholesale; K=retail.] 


1913: 
Aver F. 
Article and city. } age | 


| for a oir 7 | . a Y sa 
year, | 1914 1915 6 Jan. . - July.) Oct. Jan. Apr 





! 





Milk, New York: 


Fresh, bottled, del’vd.R.| 
Milk, San Francisco: 
Fresh SN aa apie VW. 
Fresh, bottled.........R. 
Eggs, Chicago: 
Ppa, prStS os... 2. W 
Strictly fresh I 
Eggs, New York: 
Fresh Bc a abi 
Strictly fresh 
E ggs, San Francisco: 





Strictly fresh 
Meal, corn, Chicago: ; 
Fine eS V. 





Potatoes, Chicago: 
White, good to choice. W. 1 237 | 66] 16 286 | 458 


Sugar, New York: 


TSS 





: 98 | 15 re > | 172 | vf 
Granulated.........---R-. 100 94 | 129 j > 178 | 171 | 198 LSO 








INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Wholesale prices in the United States showed a downward trei 
with the beginning of the new year, the bureau’s weighted ind 
number standing at 202 for January as compared with 206 for Dece: 
ber, 1918. Marked decreases in the two months took place in seve: 
of the commodity groups, food, etc., dropping from 207 to 204, clot 
and clothing from 246 to 231, and metals and metal products fr 
183 to 172. Smaller decreases are shown in the groups of far 
products, fuel and lighting, lumber and building materials, 2» 
chemicals and drugs. The index for articles classed as miscellane: 
registered an increase from 204 to 206, while there was no change 
the group of house-furnishing goods. 

Among important articles whose wholesa 
January than in December were cotton, flaxseed, corn, oats, ha 
hides, tobacco, butter, cheese, eggs, rve flour, lard, corn meal, bac: 
hams, cotton and woolen goods, raw silk, bar iron, copper, pig lead 
pig iron, steel, zinc, oak and poplar lumber, linseed oil, glyceri: 
ammonia, caustic soda, soda ash, rope, rubber, and wood pul). 
Hops, cattle, sheep, peanuts, poultry, apples, lamb, mutton, oleo oil, 
potatoes, douglas fir and maple lumber, wrapping paper, laund 
soap, and whisky averaged higher in price, while barley, hogs, canne:| 
goods, fish, beef, veal, milk, rice, salt, sugar, tea, vinegar, leather 
goods, and coal remained practically unchanged in price. 

Comparing prices in January, 1919, with those of a year ago, it |: 
seen that the index number of farm products increased from 205 iv 
220, that of food articles from 188 to 204, and that of cloths and 
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clothing from 209 to 231. In the same period the index number of 
fuel and lighting increased from 169 to 181, that of lumber and build- 
ing materials from 136 to 160, and that of liouse-furnishing goods, 
which is built on a limited number of tableware articles, from {S88 to 
233. The index number of miscellaneous articles, including such 
important commodities as cottonseed meal, jute, malt, lubricating 
oil, news-vrint paper, rubber, starch, soap, plug tobacco, and wood 
pulp, inereased from 178 to 206. On the other hand, the index num- 
her of chemicals and drugs decreased from 216 to 179, and that of 
metals and metal products from 173 to 172. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913 TO JANUARY, 1919, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES, 


[1913— 100. ] 


| Metals 7/22 


Farm , : Cloths J = and = ‘ nd Chem- Hos Mis- 
: ‘ood, ana in Liitide- cals ilurnis , ( 
Year and month, tel etc. | cloth- | light | coe il ing | oa l ing a ee 
or | in ing rod- | mate- | drugs. | goods. , @°°4S+| ties. 
ucts rials. 
1913. 
Average for voar.... 100 100 100 100 100 100 ino 1 109 100 
ee eee Q7 a9 100 a9 107 100 191 100 100 99 
TS ps >See ae 97 oF 100 99 102 101 100 i(k) a9 QR 
Ce ee ee 101 101 10 100 98 101 99 1) 102 101 
Oc “ee : 13 LO2 L100 100 OY Os 100 100 LOU 1] 
1914 
a EER 101 102 99 99 92 98 101 10 OS 109 
PC ae ee 103 95 100 OS 91 99 101 103 O9 5 
AD et la ts PO 104 19.3 199 90 85 97 11 103 97 99 
ORO oe «one ckuns 103 107 OS &7 &3 96 109 103 95 99 
1915 
Januarv..... MAbs 19? 104 OF KA RS G4 1(¥ 101 8 2 
ey eee eae 107 15 as R4 91 94 12 101 } O9 
J aietier axtieos-< . 10S 104 99 S4 102 94 1 11 oy 11 
O Ae 105 104 103 OD 100 93 12 I 101 
1916. 
DNAE ode Sio.ceakss 108 114 1109 12 1246 99 149 l ] 119 
Ror il. Se. 114 117 119 105 147 102 150 109 11 116 
J 11s 121 126 | 10. 115 I 111 12 119 
0 e! Lit 140 137 128 151 101 135 } l. 133 
1917 
saNUaATY oi... M47 150 161 | 170 183 195 144 12 137 i) 
I ) oP 1s) 160 | 162 178 1%) 108 146 12 138 155 
Maren...... Jo2 161 163 | 1s] 109 Li] Ll i20 140 10 
Ay [sO Ls2 169 Lis 208 114 155 151 Lid lil 
Re ae 196 191 73 LS7 217 117 14 Lol 14s 1s] 
Ju 196 187 179 193 239 127 165 142 1S 184 
J 198 180 187| 183 571 132 185 13 15! 185 
\ «FR 204 180 193 159 249 | 133 | 198 165 1h 1s4 
S embet 203 178 193 | 155 228 | 134 | 203 li 155 182 
October... 20; 183 194 | 142 182 134 | 12 16 itd 160 
November . 211 184 202 | 151 173 135 | 232 y lt 182 
December. 204 1S5 206 153 173 135 | 230 175 Lt \s 
1918, 
J ee. raced 205 188 09 169 173 134 21 178 IS5 
February ..... 207 186 213 71 175 137 21 [XS 1s] 157 
March... <.... 211 178 220 171 175 142 213 ISS 184 18] 
ROK. tie 217 179 230 170 176 145 214 j 193 191 
{ 212 178 234 152 Li7 147 200 JSS 197 191 
PMS I Se is ag 214 179 243 171 177 148 105 192 190 193 
re , hee 221 185 219 178 | 183 153 20° ! 192 198 
RUBUSE cs 5. 229 ! 191 251 178 | 183 156 2N7 227 191 202 
September. ...... 236 199; 21; 179 183 158 20% 2 195 207 
October... .. ea 223 199 253 179 186 157 204 197 04 
November... . 219 on 253 | 182 1s 163 HY] ? mm) 206 
December... .. ee 221 207 246 1S 183 1b> 1X2 2 M4 205 
1919 
January ........ 220 4 231 18! 172 160 179 20) 202 
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A comparison of yearly fluctuations of wholesale prices since 1: 
computed on prices in the year 1913 as the base, is furnished by 
index numbers in the next table. These index numbers, like tho-e 
in the foregoing table, have been constructed from the aggregates o{ 
weighted commodity prices, as explained in the bulletin on wh: 
sale prices issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the ve 
1890 to 1914 (Bulletin No. 181, pp. 252-256) and can readily) 
shifted to any desired base. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, i890 TO 1918, BY GROUPS OF COMMODI’ 
[1913 


Metals ber 
and and 
metal  build- 

prod- ing 
ucts. mate- 

rials. 


| Cloths Fuel 
and and 
cloth- light- 


ing. ing. 


Farm | 
prod- oe toe 
ucts. a 


| 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
1890 TO DECEMBER, 1918. 


In the following table the more important index numbers of whole- 

sale prices in the United States and several foreign countries, as 

mipiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to a common 

hase in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 

. lirectly compared. The results here shown have been obtained by 

merely shifting the base for each series of index numbers to the year 

1913, 1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the original base into 

the index for each year vor month on that base. These results are 

therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the correct index 

umbers in the case of series constructed by averaging the relative 

prices of individual commodities. This applies to the index numbers 

of the Annalist, Gibson, the Economist, Sauerbeck, the Department 

of Labor of Canada, the Statistique Générale of France, and, pre- 

fF sumably, the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of New South Wales, 

: Australia. The index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Bradstreet, Dun, and the Bureau of Census and Statistics of Aus- 

tralia are built on aggregates of actual money prices, or relatives 

made from such aggregates of actual prices, and therefore can be 

readily shifted to any desired base. In cases where no index num- 

bers for years are shown in the original sources, the figures here pre- 

sented have been obtained by averaging the 12 monthly index 
numbers. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNT] 


{index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1912. See text explanati 


| 


United king- 
dom. 


South 


Com- | Wales 
I 


Borean De- | 
i geo au | part- | non- | Mor thi: 
Year | Tabor | ment | wealth} Statis- | 
and | Statis- Anna-| Brad- | Dun: Gibe | Econo-!| Saner- | of Bureau tical 
fi =: 904 _ Uist: | of Cen- Bulle- 
com- 2) Com- 95 Com- com- com- | com- com- | 972 | Sus and tin 
snot | mod- | mod- | mod- | mod- | mod- | mod- | com- | Statis-| Num- 
Sting Liles, ities. ies, | ities. ities, | ilies, mod- ere ber of 
ae | com- | com- 
“3 le). (var | miod- mod- 
‘ . | able ities, ities 


at 


1 street: SM) =| son: 22 | mist:44 beck: 45 Labor: 


month. 


ities 


October . . 


1915. 
January .-. 





tober... 
1916, 
January .. 
ci | oe 
July. 
Octeber... 


1917. 
January... 
February... 


September 
October. ba 
November. 
December... 


1918, 
January... 
February... 
221 
992 
owt 


») 
on~ 


) 
998 
on 


7 


| ‘ am 
August ....| 20: 20 2 : 236 
Septem ber 210 : 9 212 232 
October. . -| 203 207 i 2: 233 
November. ! 206 205 2: £30 
December 7 } 207 2 231 


ter beginning in speciuied month, 
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CHANGES IN UNION WAGE SCALES AND IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 
1907 TO 1918. 


Summarized figures concerning the changes in recent years in 
union wage scales, drawn from a report prepared by the Bureau o! 
Labor Statistics, are here presented in comparison with lke figures 


form of index numbers (percentages) in which the figures for eac! 


other vear are compared with the figures for 1913; in other words, 
] 


relating to retail prices of food. The statements are given in the 


413 is made the base or 100 per cent. 

For all trades covered in the report, taken collectively, the average 
rate of wages per hour in May, 191S, was 135 per cent ol ihe average 
in May, 1913; that 1s, the average rate in 1918S was 33 per cent 
higher than in 1913. In 1907 the average hourly rate was but {0 
per cent of what it was in 1913; thus the average hourly rate had 
increased between 1907 and 1918 in the ratio of $9 to 133, an 
increase of 43 points in the index, which number is 48 per cent of 90, 
making the increase in the rate of wages per hour between 1907 and 
1918, 48 per cent. The wage figures are for May of each year. 

DEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES, AND HOURS OF LABOR AND RETA 
PRICES OF FOOD, 197 TO 1918. 


{1913= 100.) 


Pant 2 a . P R « of | },P ; 
Ra es of Full-time v a | a 
- | ives 
,ear. wages | hours ner week.] } j 
' ¢ Weer 
| per hour.| per week. fy, j. '} 2 7 
} Ata i tim | 
| 
1007 Hi Ly 
100s | 12 5 “4 
144 ()? jii2 qs ~'} 
i910 G4 101 05 | 93 | 
if] al) 1] : 92 
pO12 in 1) GOR | jr 
| 1913 i) 1(h) 100 | 1) 
igi4 102 Lim) 102 | 2 | 
1915 103 ay 102 | 191 | 
_ ae LO7 gy 106 Li4 
14i7 114 9S 112 | 145 | 
er | eo) a; A 


The index pumbers for full-time hours per week decreased gradually 
from 103 in 1907 to 97 im 1918.) It should be borne in mind that 
these figures are percentages based on the yeur 1915, not concrete 
hours. Index numbers for rates of wages per week increased from 
92 in 1907 to 130 in 1918, or 40 per cent. A far greater change took 
place in retail prices of food, the increase between 1913 and L91$ 
being 68 per cent and between 1907 and 1918, 105 per cent. 
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From the same basic data the following table has been prep, 
indicating the change in the purchasing power of an hour’s wages 
of a week’s wages from 1907 to 1918: 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PURCHASING POWER OF UNION WAGES AS MEASURED IN 
1907 TO 1918. 


[1913=100.] 





Purchasing power 
measured by retail 
prices of food— 

Of rates 

of wages 

per week, 
full time. 


Of rates 
oi wages 
per hour. 





112 
110 
105 
192 
105 
100 
100) 








The-above table shows that an hour’s wages in 1918 purchased | 
79 per cent as much food as in 1913, and a week’s wages but 77 | 
cent as much. As compared with 1907 an hour’s wages in 1!)!s 
bought but 72 per cent as much food, and a week’s wages but 69 } 
cent as much food, 





RETAIL PRICES IN THE SCANDINAVIAN CAPITALS. 


Actual prices and price changes in 22 of the more important 
articles of ordinary household consumption in the three Scandinavian 
capitals are reported from time to time in the official journal of thie 
Swedish labor office. The table below has been made up from tlie 
most recent presentation.’ The quotations are average montlily 
prices gathered by the statistical bureaus of the respective countrics. 
Similarity of living conditions and habits of consumption make thie 
data reliably comparable, in the opinion of the Swedish labor office. 





1 Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm, 1918. No. 10, pp. 1074, 1075. 
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l | ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF ARTICLES OF HOUSEHOLD CONSUMPTION IN 


l | IS, 


e: Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Sociaistyrelsen. Stockholm, 191 


STOCKHOLM. 



































| 
| 4 verage price 
Article. | Unit | ‘ | 
July july, } July, | J Tuly « (ouly, | Ju 
1914, | 1915. | 1916. 1917. | 1918. | Fore? | 1914. | 19 
' } } } 
i Cte, | Cs. Crs, | Cie, Cte. | ( 
ee | Quart.| 4.3] 4.8 5.3) 66 110.9 110.9] 100! 112 
ter, creamery...) Pound 20.9 35.7 | 36.5 45.6 169.3 | 69.3 100 j 
GlCOMBEAOELRC, (0000-501 16.9 | D4 | BA. Fl anccchecesesisacses 100) J 
ecetable, | j | | | 
i Dozen.| 24.1 | 31.4 | 35.5 | 52.1 (127.4 130.9] 100 130 
ee Bush | oH. 1 KS. O | 60. 4 2136.0 S10.3 349. 4 100 12 
ee Pound; 3.2] 7.1 | 6.3 | LEE leesassl, oO) 20) 2 
F3 | | | 
ee ....do.... 39] 55] 45/150/1151) 5.1] 100 | 14 
SS NORGE do... 29] 45] 33/143 /)144! 4.4) 100] 15 
i inedinn oi oe do...| 4.1] 64) 6.0) 17.8 |... see, 100} 15 
a: | 
Sis witer hes nnt adh do...| 4.9| 80} 7.4]18.3 111.2! 10.9) 100] 16 
ee do...; §&.0 | 10.5  ) | Oe Sa Fe 100 | 13 
Cds os wees ve scale’ 15. 2 | 21.4 31.7 | 30.5 | 92.4 | 93.2 1M) 141 
BONescdevacces cos do...| 12.4 | 17.9 23.9 | 24.7 | 83.5 83.3) 100 
Lo ee Oe do...} 17.6 | 22.4 29.4! 18.2 | 96.0 | 97.2 | 100 ] 
Steak, tender....'... do...| 12.3 | 16.9 | 19.7} 18.2 | 61.9 | 62.6; 100) 135 
rKs | | | | | 
PRacaskeassctaed do...} 18.1 | 29.7 28.6 135.9 155.9 155.9) 100] 164 
NERanaks desmnnevlons do...i 18.2 | 29.3 | 31.1 | 37.1 | 57.1 157.1 | 100] 161 | 
Coffee, Santos........do...| 20.2 | 20.3 24.7 (139.5 [137.7 1137.7] 100] 101} 
| Sugar, loaf........./.-. do...} 7.8] 8.0] 83/183 11.3 |111.3] 100) 103 
. Kerosene... ....... Gallon.| 18.3 | 21.3 | 27.4 | 39.6 |....../...... ; 100} 117 
LS CEI | Bushel 22.6 | 34.0 49.6 ]...... Rs ee | 100} 151 | 
OD nccntiinnencensioes do... 12.6 | 20.8 26.9 | 35.9 | 79.3 | 82.2 100 | 165 | 
! ' | 
CHRISTIANIA. 
Milk, whole........ Quart.| 48] 53] 66 | 17.4 , 11.2 111.2] 100) 111} 
Butter, creamery..| Pound; 31.1 | 36.3 | 40.1 | 57.7 |...... 78.2} 100; 117] 
a Ee ee ek ee Ee eee i 2 3 Ree eee BIR Tis sawaleccess 
vegetable. | | | | | 
Eggs, fresh........ Dozen.| 28.9 | 32.3 | 52.9 | 65.1 1112.21113.5, 100| 1 
ee Bushel| 98. 2 | 73.7 | 96.3 {156.8 {189.8 185.1 | 100; 7 
Peas, yellow....... | Pound! 4.9 | 10.7 | 11.5 | 15.6 |} 19.4 ; 19.4 | 100; 22 
riour: } | | 
SS i .do...| 3.9] 5.6] 5.3) 10.2 '110.9 110.9] 100] 144 
, ee ee do..., 24] 5.0) 4.7] 9.75109 110.9} 100] 205 | 
are do...| 4.4 4] 66] 11.7 |)}128 (128) 100] 147 | 
Bread: | | | 
I, pe Ot eee Werk. Bt RS hoscscalsccuce 100 | 154 
—— i EEE SAN Eile ish chletases eee eS ese 8 ee eee eee 
ee 
: rr Aer do | 16.0 | 18.8 | 39.8 | 32.6 | 61.6 | 63.7] 100| 117 
— Patadsaaeecetsed do | 15.3 | 16.7 | 36.2 | 26.7] 55.4 | 58.6] 100) 109 
Veal: | 
kh Se ee do...| 17.1 | 19.1 | 39.5! 44 76.6 | 97.9 100 111 
; etal Paine teen do...| 10,1 | 11.4 27.5 | 26.7 | 49.2 | 60.3} 100] 113 
Pork: | 
Se |...do i 17.6 | 22.4 | 34.9] 45.5 163.0]...... 100} 1 
Me acca secon ston do...| 19.4 | 24.3 | 37.4 | 45.7 |) 65. 6 |! 65. 6 100 12: 
Coffee, Santos... ..|... do...| 26.0 | 27.5 | 27.8 | 39.0 157.1 257.1 | 100] 106 
LU RES Fa do...| 69] 84]13.1 1] 15.4] 16.2]16.2] 100] L: 
Kerosene..........- Gallon.}| 18.3 | 19.3 | 29.4 | 36.5 [44.6 }}44.6 | 100); 106 | 
J ee eee | Bushelj 17.8 | 32.6 | 62.3 |...... 132.2 |132.2| 100] 184 
GE ehirawiceiraa ben |.--d0... 15.6 | 26.4 | 33.5 tis. 6 | 94. 9 | 94.9 i100 170 





| ' 





1 Maximum price by Government orders, 
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frHeE CAPITAL CITIES OF THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, JULY, 1914, TO AUGUST, 
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ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF ARTICLES OF HOUSEHOLD CONSUMPTI: 
THE CAPITAL CITIES OF THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, JULY, 1914, TO AU‘ 
1918—Conclucded, 


COPENHAGEN. 


Lier, cre " 
Oleomargarine, |: 

vegetable. 
Eggs, fresh Dozen | 2 
Potatoes. . —e Bushel 
Pe is, yellow — ; Pound 
Flour: i 

i ae do 

Rye.... Os elas eecaats oa 
oS ere io ‘ 
Bread: 

Rye lo. 

eae Ble do..! 
Beef: 
Steak , : 
LOO 


TO) | 
100 


120.1 320.1; 100 | 





13.51 G 3 158.3 158.3 | 100 
mearer, 1oef.........|...d0.4 § 5.7 | 6.3 Q 17.3 | 17.3 Lik) 
Kerosene Galion 3] 3:1 2.5 | @. .9 | 64.9 100 
Coal...............' Bushel] 16.1 | 31.6 2 113.3 Lis.i] 109 
+t ] : 7, < 2 ' [Ow 





1 Maximum price by Government orders. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING IN ARGENTINA. 

to pricy : 
foodstuffs and other commodities affecting the cost of living 
Argentina, but the following table taken from an article in ‘ 
Prensa,’”’ a newspaper published in Buenos Aires on October 
1918, may prove interesting as throwing some hght on the cost 
living in that city. The data is furnished by the American con: 
generai under date of November 4, 1918, who states that the artic! 
in question notes that the prices were obtained from leading firms | 
the grocery trade and that the prices are wholesale prices to whi: 
must be added “the large profits of the retailers.’”” These prices 
many instances are subject to daily fluctuations according to t 
stocks on hand, which at the time of the report were very low owi 
to the infrequent arrivals of cargo vessels from abroad. The cons 
calls attention to the fact that there has been a very considera!) 
advance in all the prices in question, which has compelled the poor. 
part of the population to cease purchasing some of these artic! 
that were previously common in every home. The prices quoi 
are in American currency. 
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“Ss OF FOOD AND OTHER COMMODIVIES IN ARGENTINA IN 1918 AS COMPARED 
WilH N4 AND 191; 


) 
Arti { | } : 
2 . { 
NUIT wiiwicnsincc dees cde kwh aes ee {| Pound. $0.37 } $1.4 2 
| ORES, EN SEE he Srnec dey a Petree |S eyriore do (" ! 
. a m : i 7 ~ ) 
Pucuman’ lo oon 0; 10 2 
eee al is) Ot | 
er : | O41 05 | i 
’ its ed 05 ) , ) , 
1] nNOS } ‘) yw ) 
illares”’ OS aca (; s | 1) 
} r} G t)4 | {is 
ee do . Ls i | ‘ ) 
3 ----- do.. 5 | Oo 
. i vile t ve { | ' J ) 
Q | 2 ri 2 
VVC Ol. ~ceoceceece © Alu. 
4 L 
! size eo ae 07 OS 
| ‘ PA; ado ; ] 2 
Ty j , té a0. 14 , i 
q i ale ad - is “ } 
Gatlon. s wi | ) 
: Pound. 2 
DE cp cimaWhatnn ich bee NCR ada Oe ae Odes > ate dl ae een : Oe? ) t 


!'Computed: this column does not appear in the original 
EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON COST OF LIVING IN NORWAY. ' 


War-time conditions in Norway have worked to greatly increase 
the high cost of living, so that the purchasing power of the crown 
has very greatly decreased. Studies of the Norwegian labor office 
summarized in a former article in the Montuty Revirw (October, 
i917, pp. 85-87) showed that the rise in prices of the items which 
make up the workingman’s budget had increased substantially in 
excess of the rise of wages. In continuation of these studies the 
Norwegian labor office, at the request of the State food commission, 
undertook to gather several hundred budgets of families of moderate 
means, showing expenditures of these families in the months of 
August, 1916, and February, 1917. These studies indicate in gen- 
eral that while the cost per unit of consumption (adult male) of 
the items of the budget have very considerably increased, the actual 
anount of food consumption per unit of consumption (adult male) 
has decreased, 

A summary of the more important features of this iivestigation 
of the effect of rising prices upon the family budget is here set forth.’ 
The budget method was employed in the investigation. The 
families were asked to keep for a month an accurate account of the 
various expenditures. The same families were included in the 


Cf. also article on Changes in the eharacter of food consumptiou in Sweden, palblished ia the MontHey 


i 
Review for May, 1918 (pp. 109112). 
: Oe 
2Dyrtidens virkuinger paa levevilkaarene. 2den del. (Eifets de la chert’ des vivres sur les 
conditions d’existence. 2i*« partie) Utgit av det Statistiske Centralbyraa, Christiania, 1918, 75 pp. (Norg 


Officielle Statistik V1: 124.) 
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inquiry of August, 1916, and of February, 1917. Altogethe) 
account books were returned and used in the final tabulation. 
only was it possible to compare expenditures and amount of «. 
sumption of families included in the studies of 1916 and 1917, | 
also of a certain number of families, though not the same, in ¢ 
tiania and Bergen, whose consumption for the year 1912-13 
been studied. 

The occupations of the principal breadwinners were as follow. 


Business managers, independent tradesmen, etc..........- 63 
Re od ed uae Caeeidhes eis cheakhs<« 24 
Civil service and municipal employees. ................-- 108 
Office employees Biase <-k ckbekbie a aie anda |S wattle sae Ba are albae Galle 6 oV 
RS ee eee PERCE EE Pe EE ae Coren 7 
Factory and shop employees, etc. ..............-..0.0-4:- 283 
EER OS TR a ee 15 


AR ES aia Le RE De a wd wh a neme de 


5 HE Se SSIS FS CREE r, Sa ay Se ee rr 





Thus the majority were from the laboring classes. As resp. ts 
income, the distribution of the 534 families was as follows: 





Below 1,750 crowns ($469) 


1,750 and under 2,000 crowns ($536). ..................... 57 
2,000 and under 2,500 crowns ($670).................--... 12: 
2,500 and under 3,000 crowns ($804)..........-...-.-----. 115 
3,000 and under 4,000 crowns ($1,072).................-.-- 114 
4,000 and under 5,000 crowns ($1,340)...........-..-...-.- a 
5,000 and under 7,000 crowns (S1,876).........-..--..--..-.- 4] 


Re Ee ES oe oe 


Total Oe a eg 8 a ae ee ee Se an: Ce er ae 5 >t 





The inquiry included 2,787 individuals, 1,400 being childr 
under 15 years of age. The average size of the family was 5.22 
members. In addition, there were 96 servants, 30 lodgers «a 
roomers, and 59 lodgers, receiving only lodging or lodging and part 
board. 

Incomes were not analyzed in the investigation, but were u- 
only so far as was necessary as a check upon expenditures. 

In considering the results of the inquiry, it may be emphasiz«:| 
that, while the same families were covered in the studies of Augus', 
1916, and February, 1917, this was not true in the case of the families 
covered in the study of 1912-13. Hence comparisons betwe: 
August, 1916, and February, 1917, are very much more accurat¢ 
than between those dates and the earlier period. However, oily 
those families in the 1912-13 inquiry were taken which represent««! 
substantially a similar income group and occupational status of tlic 
members as the families selected in August, 1916, and February, 1917. 
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CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION BETWEEN 1912-13 AND 1916-17. 


. 


aking the results for the city of Christiania, it appears that the 
expenditure per unit of consumption (adult male) a food in 1912-13 
wes 27.60 crowns ($7.40) per month. In 1916-17 it averaged 43.02 
wns ($11.53) per month. Expenditures for aa at the two 
riods remamed approximately the same; they increased sub- 
ctantially for fuel and lighting—that is, from 3.29 crowns ($0.88) 
(0 5.51 crowns ($1.48) per month. On the other hand, as a corollary 
of increased expenditures for food, fuel, lighting, 
there Was a reduced expenditure for clothing and higher comfort 
items—such as club membership, insurance, education, ete. 
Similar results to the above, noted for families in Christiania, pre- 
vailed for families in Bergen. The results of these studies are noted 
in the folowing tabulations: 


rt 
} 
' 
i 


and other items, 


MPARATIVE EXPENDITURE PER MONTH FOR DIFFERENT ITEMS OF EX?PENDI- 
URES OF FAMILIES IN CHRISTIANIA AND BERGEN, NORWAY, 1912-13 AND 1916-17, 


Christiania. Bergen. 


a 
| 


| Expenditure per 


Expenditure per 
unit of 


Expenditure per 
xpenditure p ell on 


Expenditure per 











Item. aaah ns 
| family. consumption family. | consumption. 

iat 
| 1912-13 | 1916-17 | 1912-13 | 1916-17 | 1912-13 | 1916-17 | 1912-13 | 1916-17 

ee ee ee en Se . i een Coihcehaie | aceasta 
SEE SPCC ee ee $20.12 | $31.74 $7.40 | $11.53} $19.03 | $35.55] $6.74 $12.08 
rs and tobacco. ........ 97 . 89 | .38 | . 34 | .78 1.05 .29 .37 
sos os. pala cones 6.61 5-85) = 2.45 | 2.13 5. 9 10.72} 2.15 3. 76 
“i ae ee ala 8.10 | 7.64 | 2.61 | 2.62 | 5.67 | 5. 80 1.92 1.93 
a and lighting. ......... 2.41 | 4.28 88 | 14s 2.13 | 4.25 74 1.41 
hing and cleaning........ - 82 | 1.09 | . 29 | 39 | » 85 1.40 | . 30 - 46 
Fur niture ee eee et ee . 92 1.47 | 30 } 51 90 1.12 ao) 37 
Society dues and insurance. 2.01 | 1.84 | 74 | 67 1.92 1.85 69 65 
Edueative, newspaper, etc. 80 | 76 | 30 | 27 67 .i3 24 . 26 
ROO a ocisekc ones ses a . 40 | 19 | 16 | 07 .32 .38 12 14 
LGR ess étas en ctmah es erase 3.68 | 3. 42 | 1.90 | 1.25 3.50 4.45 1.64 55 
Weim ae scenes oe 46.84 | 59.17 17.06 21.25 41.73 67.31 15.13 | 22. 98 


AMOUNTS OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CONSUMED PER MONTH IN CHRIS. 
TIANIA AND BERGEN, NORWAY, IN 1912-13 AS COMPARED WITH 1916-17. 


Chris tianis. Bergen. 


| 





Cc onsumpt ion per iption per 


| Consumption per Consumption per 











Article. Unit. | a. unit of consump- “gaa ; un it sea ump- 
family. | tion ( adult male a family. | tion ( adi (con stip 

1912-13 | 1916-17 1912 13 1916 17 1912-13 1916 17 | 1912-13 1916-17 

ee Pound. , 24.749 | 19.143 9. 220 6. 960 20.884 | 19.2861 7.312 6.523 
PIS oc cscvecccccccciess do.....| 17.553 | 24.780 6.534 9.615 | 39.220} 58.660 | 13. 852 19. 859 
0 et ae | Quart...| 73.049 | 63.813 | 22.918 | 23.217 | 62.731 | 66.874 | 22.139 22. 737 
EES | Pound..| 4.729 | 2.295 1.733 838 | 2.663 | 1.455 | 941 496 
Oleomargarine.....'... Ge.... $.969 | 13.331 3.655 4.850 | 12.670 16.654.) 4.471 5. 664 
eS PR a 5.104 | 4.522 1. 658 | 1.642 | 4.9741 5.567 | 1.770 1. 889 
Eggs ckdvadheewusiss as | Number.| 53.969 | 26. 065 19.769 | 9.482 | 30.357] 11.997 10.741 1.079 
ee | Pound..| 52.910 | 56.438 19. S41 19.621 | 46.958 | 56.658 16.535 19. 180 
Bread, flour, cereals|...do..... 103.136 | 113.343 | 37.906 | 41.235 | 146.909 | 131,729 | 50. 133 44.789 
Son g's. 2 eave ain P00 OG.0.,.8 24.479 17. 443 5.194! 6.259; 13.805 19.597 | 4.918 6. 665 
Le ae WB Siena 1. 093 | . 829 392 | .302 | 1.444] 1.925 514 | 655 
O57 033 020 013 | 097 053 | 035 | 018 

3.082 | 3.737{ 1.107! 1.338| 3.093] 3728] 1.102| 1.268 

044 O66 | O18 O24 | 119 168 | 042 | 057 

. 503 . 452 | . 185 . 1635 163 . 348 . 165 | .119 
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The detailed table in the report indicates that the character | 
the food consumption had been variously changed, but not yep. 
haps in the manner one might expect. The most conspicis 
change has been in the reduction of meat consumption, particu! 
of fresh meats. For this have been substituted fish, the econsu: 
tion of which has consequently increased considerably. 

The decreased consumption of butter has resulted in the incre: 
consumption of oleomargarine. The amount of milk consy 
has remained practically the same, with an increase in consum) 
of fresh milk as against other forms. This is noted as particu 
true in the case of the families of civil service and municipal em); 
ees. This result has been secured by reason of State and muni 
subsidies, designed to keep down the price of milk. The consu 
tion of bread has increased, and with it there is an increase in 
consumption of coffee and tea. 

The families have also substituted lower priced commod 
How much has been saved by this method may be roughly a: 
tained. The food of a family in Christiania which in 1912-13 » 
25.32 crowns ($6.79) per unit of consumption (adult male 
month should, on the basis of the prices reported in 1916-17, | 
cost 42.77 crowns ($11.46) per month; whereas the actual co-' 
the latter year had been reduced to 39.36 crowns ($10.55) per mo 
This rough calculation does not include a sum of 3.66 crowns (80. 
in 1916-17 and 2.28 crowns ($0.61) in 1912-13 actually expen: 
for fruit and vegetables, in the respective years, comparable u 
prices of which could not be calculated. Thus by buying chea; 
food, 3.11 crowns ($0.83) has been saved per unit of consumpt: 
(adult male) per month. If the amount of consumption bad remain 
unchanged, ex'penditures for food from 1912-13 to 1916-17 shou 
have increased 68.9 per cent, but the actual increase has been 
per cent, a saving of 13.4 per cent. 

This is the case in articles of food only. As already noted, a re 
tively greater saving has been effected in other items of the bude 
These savings have been reflected primarily in the items of expen 
ture for amusements, provision of books, clothing, gifts, ete. The 
are the items which, while not absolute necessities, reflect ni 
significantly, the reports state, the standard of living of the perso: 
affected. 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION BETWEEN AUGUST, 1916, AND FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Naturally the changes in the amount consumed of different ariic|s 
of food is less between August, 1916, and February, 1917, tlian 
between these dates and the more distant period of 1912-13. Some 
of the changes in consumption can undoubtedly be traced to differ- 
ences in the season, but the Norwegian investigators are on the 
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whole of the ‘opinion that this accounts for the changes only to a 
cJlizght extent. The expenditures for food have increased slightly. 
The details of the changes in amount consumed have not been 
printed in the report, hence only a summary table is available for 
ce of the more important cities of the Kingdom. 


+ 
t 
i 


4 
it 


\MOUNT OF FOOD CONSUMED PER MONTH PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION (ADULT 

ALE) BASED ON 278 HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS OF IDENTICAL FAMILIES EARNIN 
CENERALLY LESS THAN 500 CROWNS ($134) PER ANNU M, AS REPORTED IN SPECIFIED 
CITIES IN NORWAY, AUGUST, 1916, AND FEBRUARY, 1917. 
































° 
| Christiania.| Bergen. | Trondhejm.| Drammen. m ; d r Hama 
| { | | Wali. 
— . - —__—_—— 
Article, ; Unit. | j | { 
Au- | Feb- | Au- | Fen. | Au- | Feb-| Au- | Feb-| An- | Feb-{ Anu- | Fi 
gust, ruary,| gust, jruary gust, fruary) gust, 'rnary; eust,!ruary’ ¢ rita 
lyl6. | 1917. | 1916. | 1yl7. 1910. | 1917. | 1Ylo. lyl#. | 1916. | 1917. | 1916. | 1917. 
| Fee ee at 2 7 ee oe p 
Meeth. .cctcowseet Ponnd. .| 6.69 | 7.54 | 6.39 | 6.37 | 5.87] 6.15 |6.95 | 7.30] 44115 24! 4 £4 
ee eta y do.....! 9.11 | 8.64 J18,59 [21.80 [10.59 [10.70 | 7.72 | 7.58 [10.11 114.86 | 5.37] 8.29 
k, whole......} Quart... .:14.36 [15.89 |1S.97 19.31 | 8 34 11 i3 19.92 | 9.07 10.69 113.109 117.93 1 19 45 
' kimumed...)... do 7.31 | 6.16] 1.65 | 2.20 [14.65 112. 24 [13.04 [18.57 | 7.50 | 2.59 | 8.58 ) 
7 eS Mee Tene 81 | 1.05 61 .70 | 1.86 }1.70} .32)2.23)1.17) .73] ¥) ) 
ee eee | Pound... 96 <i 45 .46 14 oad .95 | UO i 96 | 291i .32 $5 
Mleomargarine...!..- do.....! 4.55 | 5.08 | 5.25 | 6.07 | 4.30 | 4.79 1 6.61] 5.87 © 5.08 | 6.45 | 4.60 
CE SB @e.....1 3.38:1 2.283: 1.78 O7 | 2.u0 | 1.92 | 2.15 +. 6211.20) 1.83] 2.29 
9 2 ee Number.) 83 | .6 13.0 | .4 14.2 3 16.0 14 69 | 5143 | 1 
ad and cakes.) Pound. . 33.96 |29.01 [38.11 j86.99 [81.42 31.59 [33.64 [28.17 [85.07 [35.70 [19.61 | 15.1 
'_ Sopees | do...../ 4.85 {11.48 | 4.09 [5.89 [9.79 [io 27 [7.23 24 22 [4.38 T's. 36 20 a6 | 25.83 
Carpals.......-+.+.|..<80....64 2.433 2,96 | 1.50 | 2.42 | 1.76 ea 30 5 2 17 | 1.85 12.46/ 1.88] 2.28 
PO Saeco om alend do.....'18.71 {19.85 {18.40 [20.00 (15.85 | 7.95 [16.53 [16.21 [16.76 126 60 [18.956 | 21.28 
ERE ee eae |..-do | 7.49 4 5.45 | 7.07 ] 5.73 4.79 | §.25 112. 02 19 | 9.4 | o.¢1 | 9.15 6.37 
ce ee = ae 11.25 4 1.39 | 1.25] 1.32 14 1.22 | 1 12 | 1.33 12/2.19]1.12] 1 
; 
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FOOD CONTROL. 





FOOD CONDITIONS IN EUROPE. 


f 


As a result of conferences among the food controllers of 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy held in Londo: 
the summer of 1918, the creation of an Inter-Allied Food Council \ 
agreed upon. It was planned that the council should be comp 
of the food controller and another representative of each of the | 
principal allied countries and should have for its main objec: 
provide properly for the importation of needed food supplies fo: 
allies and to determine questions of common interest and _ p: 
affecting the food situation. 

According to the plans adopted, the council will not only d, 
with foodstuffs but will secure an equitable sharing of essential : 
materials and manufactured articles. Although chiefly concern 
with the welfare of the four allied countries, the council will a <0 
provide for the needs of other countries on the side of the enten' 
such as Greece and Portugal, and will arrange for authorized s! 
ments to neutrals. 

The ordinary functions of the council were delegated by it 1 
committee of representatives consisting of two delegates from e: 
of the four countries and sitting in permanent session in Lond 
Its first sitting was held on July 30, and it has met regularly sin 
that date. The chairman, Sir John Beale, is also first secretary 
the British Ministry of Food. The work of the committee is 
coordinate the various programs of food importation put forwa 
on behalf of the allied countries and to arrange with the Allied Ma 
time Transport Council concerning questions of freight. I: 
executives—each dealing with specified groups of foodstuils, 
wheat, meat and fats, oilseeds, and sugar—work under the direct: 
of the committee and report to it. 

It is said that the establishment of the committee has had | 
effect of eliminating competition in the purchase and transportati: 
of foodstuffs. It regulates shipments according to the needs an 
resources of the several countries and according to the availa! 
tonnage. In this way not only does it secure to each country i! 
proper share of imports, but it renders it possible to deal withou' 
friction or delay with sudden emergencies necessitating further sup- 
plies of particular foodstuffs. 

On the arrival of President Wilson in Europe in December, t) 
result of investigations made by representatives of the United States 
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and allied Governments into the food situation in newly liberated 
areas, as Well as in neutral and enemy territory, was laid before him 
and he was advised that it was the desire of the allied Governments 
that the United States should take the lead in the organization of 
jief for these populations. Under the arrangement effected, a 
uncil composed of two representatives of each Government was 
named to secure coordination with respect to food, finance, and 
-hipping resources in the solution of the problems connected with 
the administration of relief. Mr. Herbert Hoover and Mr. Norman 
If, Davis were appointed as the two American representatives on 
the council, and Mr. Hoover Was designated as director rencral of 

undertaking. After his appointment Mr. Hoover stated in an 


interview that? 

German ships, totaling nearly 3,000,000 tons, will be used for feeding Europe, and 
German passenger ships will be utilized for sending Americans home. A billion and 
a half dollars’ worth of food must be imported into Europe to provide for the actual 
needs of the population between now and July. The liberated territories will be fed 
first, but much of this territory is without other governments than the municipalities, 
who are without credit and are therefore unable to pay for food. Poland, Armenia, 

» Czech and Jugo-Slavy Republics are in this condition. The entente, with the 
United States, is conferring and planning as to the means of paying for the food. 
(ne hundred and twenty-five million persons in the liberated countries alone have 
to be fed. 

In a cable message to the United States Food Administration? 
Mr. Hoover gives details of the food conditions in the countries so 
far investigated by the American staff under Dr. Alonzo Taylor in 
conjunction with the allied commissions. These surveys disclose 
that the shortage of meats, fats, and milk in many regions is so acute 
as seriously to impair the health of the people, while the mortality 
among children is appalling. In his message Mr. Hoover says: 

The general situation in the areas covered by recent surveys is that tl] 
are largely reduced; their crops were far below normal on account of man and animal 


Is 


heir anima 
tage, ravages of war, and climatic conditions. The surplus harvest above absolute 

needs is now rapidly approaching exhaustion, and consequently the towns and cities 
ein a dangerous situation. 

Our reports show, specifically, as follows: 

Finland.—The food is practically exhausted in the cities. While many of the 
peasants have some bread, other sections are mixing large amounts of straw. They 
are exhausted of fats, meats, and sugar, and need help to prevent renewed rise of 
bolshevism. 

Baltic States.—The food may last one or two months on a much reduced scale, 
They sent a deputation to our minister at Stockholm imploring food. 

Serbia.—The town bread ration is down to 3 ounces daily in the north, not accessible 
from Saloniki. In the south, where accessible, the British are furnishing food to the 
civil population. We are trying to get food in from the Adriatic. 

Jugo-Slavia.—The bread ration in many towns is 3 or 4 ounces. All classes are 
short of fats, milk, and meat. 





1 See National Food Journal (London) for Jan. 8, 1919 (p. 243). 
® Published in Official U. S. Bulletin for Jan. 8, 1919. 
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Vienna.—Except for supplies furnished by the Italians and Swiss, their pr. 
bread ration of 6 ounces per diem would disappear. There is much illness {., 
shortage of fats, the ration being 1} ounces per week. There are no coffee. sue 
eggs and practically no meat. 

Tyrol.—The people are being fed by Swiss charity. 

Poland.—The peasants probably have enough to get through. The mortal: 
cities, particularly among children, is appalling for lack of fats, milk, mea’ 
bread. The situation in bread will be worse in two months. 

Roumania.—The bread supply for the entire people is estimated to lasi a 
30 days. They are short of fatsand milk. The last harvest was 60 per cent a fo} 
Bulgaria.—The harvest was also a failure here. There are supplies availa! 

probably two or three months. 

Armenia.—lIs already starving. 

Czecho-Siovakia.—There is large suffering on account of lack of fats and milk 
have bread for two or three months and sugar for six months. 

We have each country under investigation as to the total amounts requir 
barely sustain life and their resources to pay. The preliminary investigatio: 
Taylor and his staff in connection with allied staffs shows the total of the above a 
will require about 1.400.000 tons of imported food to get through until next ha 
costing. say, $350,000.000 delivered. 

In accordance with promises made to the Czecho-Slovak governm 
the United States Relief Administration early in February delive: 
5,000 tons of flour at Trieste for transport by rail to Prague. TT] 
were also placed at the disposition of the Czechs at Trieste 6,000 t. 
of pork and 10,000 tons of flour. It was announced that additio: 
supplies would be available as fast as transportation could be arrang 
The difficulty of transportation is accentuated by the fact that 
trains from Trieste to Bohemia must pass through Italian, Jugo-Sla 
and Austrian territory, and it is necessary to make arrangemenis 
with these other people to insure safe transit, since these territoric- 
are all extremely short of food themselves. An interallied commi.- 
sion composed of one representative from each of the America 
British, French, and Italian Governments was established by t! 
supreme council of supply and relief to control the transportatio. 
and distribution of food from the port of Trieste to the interiv: 
and railroad communication to the principal parts of the Czecho- 
Slovak, as well as the Jugo-Slav territory, will be from this point. 

A consignment of 7,000 tons of American flour for the relief of t) 
Roumanian population, who suffered an almost total failure of thie: 
crops in 1918, was delivered early in February. Much suffering had 
been occasioned by Germany’s requisitioning large quantities of grain 
from the already depleted supplies of the country. It is stated tha 
100,000 tons of grain was found in barges on the Danube, ready fu: 
shipment to Germany, when the allies entered Roumania, and was 
restored to its owners. 

In Germany,’ while conditions are still too chaotic to permit o' 
definite conclusions, it is said that stocks of foodstuffs are sufficient 





1 Data taken from the National Food Journal (London) for Jan. 22, 1919 (p. 270). 
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to last only a month or two of the new year and that present rations 
will have to be greatly reduced and in some cases halved until further 
supplies are available. The potato crop, on which much reliance 
was placed, has been left to a large extent ungathered, owing to the 
release of war prisoners and the difficulties of transportation. Imports 
of grain and oilseeds from Russia and Roumania, upon which the 
supply of cereals and fats depended, are no longer possible. During 
the war a good proportion of the food necessary for the army was 
derived from occupied territory. Now that the aimy has returned, 
together with the fact that former producing areas of the empire, such 
as Posen, the Rhineland, and Alsace-Lorraine, are cut off from the 
source of German supply, the problem of sustenance becomes more 
difficult. It is estimated that the population now dependent on 
home production for support is divided approximately as follows: 
61,500,000 rationed civilians (including self-suppliers), 5,500,000 
returned soldiers and sailors, and 1,000,000 men still under arms. 
Under these conditions the new revolutionary government faces a 
most dificult task in undertaking to supply the food needs of the 
German people. 
SUPREME ECONOMIC COUNCIL PROPOSED BY PRESIDENT WILSON. 


An official communiqué on the Peace Conference, under date of 
February 8, 1919, contains the text of a resolution proposed by 
President Wilson, and approved by the conference, calling for the 
constitution of a supreme economic council to consider such questions 
as finance, food, etc. The resolution is as follows:' 


First, under present conditions many questions not primarily of military character 
which are arising daily and which are bound to become of increasing importance 
as time passes, should be dealt with on behalf of the United States and the allies by 
civilian representatives of those Governments experienced in such questions as 
finance, food, blockade conirol, shipping. and raw materials. 

Second, to accomplish this, there shall be constituted at Paris a supreme economik 
council to deal with such matters for the period of the armistice. The council shall 
absorb or replace all such other existing iterallied bodies. and their powers. as it 
may determine from time to time. The economic council shall consist of not more 
than five representatives of each interested Government. 

Third, there shall be added to the present international permanent armistice com 
mittee two civilian representatives of each Government. who shall consult wit) 
the allied high command, but who may report direct to the Supreme ec onomic council, 


1 See Official U.S. Bulletin for Feb. 11, 1919. 
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PRODUCERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES.' 


The cooperative movement which has developed into an importan: 
factor in the economic, social, and in some cases the political life «| 
most of the European countries has had many reverses in this country 
in the efforts which have been made to establish effective cooperation. 
It has been claimed that the lack of thrift among Americans, the lack 
of rigid class lines, the diversity of the population, and the size of the 
country are all causes which have operated to retard its develo)- 
ment. Recently, however, there is evidence of renewed interest ani 
effort toward forming combinations of consumers and it seems pos- 
sible that the war, with its accompanying high cost of living, may have 
the effect in this country of advancing the movement more rapid); 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

There are two rival theories forming the basis of cooperstive 
societies—one, represented by the Rochdale system, being the theory 
that all profit on prices of commodities is abstracted from the con- 
sumer and must be returned to him; the other being the copartnershi) 
idea which maintains that the workers actually employed in an: 
industry, whether distributive or productive, should be partners wit): 
those who find the capital and those who buy the produce, and shoul: 
share with them the profit, responsibilities and control. In its wider 
sense cooperation means that life may be best ordered by substitutiny 
for the competition where each seeks the interest of himself and hi: 
family, mutual help by which each individual consciously strives for 
the good of society in general. In its narrower sense it is simply : 
combination for the purpose of reducing prices or selling produce 
advantageously. It seems to be true, however, that when the move- 
ment loses sight of the ideal of education and mutual help whic! 
usually characterizes it the loyalty among members which is essenti:! 
to the success of cooperative enterprises is usually lacking. 

UNITED STATES. 


In the United States cooperative organization has existed at variou- 
times, among the factory employees, since the last of the eighteentl: 
century. It has usually started in times of business depression and 








1 Compiled from pamphlets and articles issued by the Cooperative League of America, 2 West Thirteen 
Street, New York City; Cooperative purchasing and marketing organizations among farmers in the Uni! 
States, by O. B. Jesness and W. H. Kerr (Bulletin 547, U.S. Department of Agriculture); Cooperation, tli: 
hope of the consumer, by Emerson P. Harris; The American Yearbook, 1915, 1916,1917; the Cooperati: 
Consumer for 1918; Cooperative movement in Russia, by J. V. Bubnoff; and Cocperation in Danish Agri 
culture, by H. Hertel, adapted from the Danish by Harold Faber. 
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unemployment. Certain of the early cooperative schemes were short- 
lived because they were linked up with some visionary theory or ideal 
which in itself was doomed to failure, others were failures almost from 
the start, as in aiming at the abolition of profits they sold at cost and 
were thus unable to make a financial success of the venture. This 
was the fate of the stores established by the Workingmen’s Protective 
Union about the middle of the last century. At the close of the Civil 
War the movement was taken up, officially, by the labor unions, but 
as the stores did not hold to the Rochdale principles but became only 
buying agencies the movement lost the vitality which was expected 
for it. The Patrons of Husbandry and the Knights of Labor organ- 
ied productive and distributive organizations on a large scale, but 
while the cooperative principle was held to by the leaders the majority 
sew only the immediate material benefits, the stores becoming gen- 
erally mere commission houses, and in time the movement was 
merged in the modern aggressive labor movement of strikes and 
levislation. 

Many isolated cooperative stores have been started at various times, 
a few of which have succeeded in surviving while the majority have 
either failed or become ordinary business ventures. One great lack 
which has been felt in the cooperative movement of this country is 
that of a central wholesale house and while probably only recently 
a point has been reached where such a wholesale house could advan- 
tageously be started, on the other hand cooperative stores have 
worked at a disadvantage in dealing with the regular selling agencies. 


FARMERS DISTRIBUTIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 


There aie two distinct cooperative movements in the United States, 
one of farmers organized mainly as producers, the other composed 
largely of workingmen who are organized for the most part as con- 
sumers. There are many purchasing and marketing organizations in 
this country, however, which while cailed cooperative societies are 
not truly cooperative organizations, since they do not adhere in all 
details to cooperative principles, and while it is probably true that 
many of these organizations would not be accented by cooperators as 
properly having place in an article on this subject, still they are in a 
measure a part of this general movement which has been inspired 
largely by the desire to find relief from too heavy economic burdens, 
One reason given for the failure of many to organize as real coopera- 
tives is the fact that not until recently have the laws of most of the 
States made provision for the organization of cooperative associations 
and even now special laws are lacking in a large number of the States. 
In 1917 there were 28 fairly comprehensive State laws on this subject. 
In some cases there have been new and improved laws enacted or 
amendments passed which show a tendency to facilitate consolidation 
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among cooperatives. In at least two instances, however, incorpo a. 
tion is made more difficult by amendments to the law which incr 


the amount of the incorporation fee and the number of signers nece.. " 
sary to the articles of incorporation. pa 

The growth of cooperatives among farmers in the last 10 year 4 
been steady, and cooperative enterprises are now encouraged by Ss; : 
and National departments of agriculture and by agricultural colle. : 
The number of associations of various kinds among farmers is . 2 
mated to be several thousand and a number of organizations, suc! ‘ 
the American Society of Equity, the National Grange, and the Far))- ; 


ers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, now promote the format) \), ‘ 
of cooperative societies. The National Conference on Marketing ; 
Farm Credits has considered cooperation in its last four congre 
and has established the National Agricultural Organization Socic\, ; 
for the promotion of cooperation. | 


In nearly all of the grain States of the Middle West farmers’ ¢].\«- : 
tors have been started in the past few years and several of the S: 
associations have been tederated in the National Council of Fain. ' 
Associations. Many of these fermers’ organizations fail, however, . 
live up to cooperative principles. In some cases the reason for thi- i: ; 
found in the tendency of these groups toward State ownership; i: \ 
others it is found in the fact that local business men have assisted | ; 
starting these ventures and opposition toward reorganization alii: . 


cooperative lines, difficult to overcome, has been encounter 
Although this grain clevator movement, therefore, can not be © 
sidered as a strictly cooperative one, it is of importance since it | b 
resulted in promoting the interests of the farmers. During the 4 
1917 there were 360 new grain elevator companies formed, some 


which are doing an enormous business. ; 
In Nebraska a producers’ and consumers’ movement started about 
four years ago, There are now 150 grain elevators in the State, 1) E 
best one of which cleared over $20,000 last year, while the savings | : 
the shippers using the different elevators amounted to from 2 to P 
cents per bushel. The profits from these elevators are distributed « | 
the patronage dividend plan. ‘The farmers also sell butter and liv | 
stock cooperatively and, as they were denied admittance to the live- | 
stock exchange on account of their cooperative principles, t!: ‘ 
started their own exchange last year which, while losing money t!: ' 
first seven months after it was started, finished the year showing « ; 
profit of $12,000. The membership of the various branches, ineludin 
_ cooperative stores, is about 40,000, and the president of the associ:- | 
tion estimated that nearly one hundred million dollars’ worth of busi- ) 
ness was done last year. 
c 
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Farmers’ creameries have followed cooperatis e lines more C:0se1y 
than have the farmers’ elevators. It is estimated that there are now 
9000 cheese factories and 3,000 cooperative creameries in the United 
States. Wisconsin, for example, has 308 creamerics and 71S cheese 
factories Which are cooperative. Cooperative live-stock selling asso- 
ciations are becoming very numerous, and Wisconsin has at least 159 
which shipped last year stock valued at $10,000,000. Cooperative 
meat-packing plants are also increasing rapidly. The Farmers’ Co- 
operative Packing Co., of Madison, Wis., has about 6,000 members, 
while there are meat-packing plants and several! fish cagneries on the 
Pacific coast. 

Olympia, Wash., producers now operate 31 shingle mills, 2 
laundries, 1 — | packing plant, 1 fish cannery, 1 bakery, 
j milk condensery, | dairy, 2 printing plants, and a daily newspaper 
with 40,000 circulation. In process of organization are a cooperative 
lumber mill, shipyard, and bank. 

A good ale has been done in the marketing of fruit cooperatively, 
there being more than a thousand fruit growers’ associations throus gh- 
out the country. The most conspicuous examples are found among 
the citrus fruit growers of California and the apple growers of the 
North Pacific States. As they were confronted by a special problem 
in that most of the fruit in those sections is grown in comparatively 


limited areas and must be shipped to all parts of this and othei 


countries, they found it advisable to do more than attend to the 
actual selling of the fruit. The quality of fruit has been standardized 
by the associations, with the result that the shipping of green fruit 
artificially colored has been eliminated, and frequentiy the work of 
sorting and packing is done by them so that it has been possible to 
establish and create a demand for trade-marked brands. 

The citrus industry of California is the most highly organized of 
all agricultural pursuits, and at least four-fifths of a!l the citrus fruit 
grown in California is sold through cooperative effort. The growing 
of citrus fruit as an industry dates from 1877, and by 1885 the mar- 
keting problem had become so discouraging that the Orange Growers’ 
Protective Union was formed. Although this organization did not 
long outlast the opposition it met from the buyers, other exchanges 
were soon started. In general these exchanges, while working for 
the good of the members, do not follow the “one man, one vote”’ 
idea; as there is great inequality in the financial interests of the 
members, voting is based on acreage. The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, having a membership of about 8,000, shipped between 
15 and 16 million boxes of citrus fruit last vear. This exchange has 
no capital stock and pays no dividends but charges each member for 
each box of fruit handled. 
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Among cotton growers of the South there are some cooperatives, })y; 
they are less well organized than are the fruit, grain, or dairy farme;- 

According to a study made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and published in Bulletin No. 547, in September, 1917. 
there are 5,462 farmers’ organizations of all kinds with an annus! 
volume of business of over 625 million dollars. The elevators Je.) 
in amount of business and other associations come in the followi)+ 
order: Fruit and produce associations; creameries and cheese 
tories; miscellaneous marketing associations; cotton association. 
stores; live-stock shipping associations; and tobacco associations. 


COOPERATIVE BUYING ASSOCIATIONS. 


While consumers’ cooperation in this country follows much n 
closely true cooperative principles than does most of the produc: 
cooperation, it is a very much smaller movement. Accurate statistics 
are not available, but it is estimated that there are in the neigh)or- 
hood of 1,000 cooperative stores in the country at the present ti: 
the majority belonging to the agrarian population. It is said t! 
there are probably not more than 250 cooperatives controlled 
industrial workers, including the 60 stores in Louisiana, which 
part of the N. O. Nelson Cooperative Association of New Orleans. 

Aside from the farmers’ cooperative associations the movem 
divides itself into several sections. In central! and southern I]!in 
the soft-coal miners, who are strongly organized, have started co: 
erative stores which thus have a labor unionist and also a str 
socialist backing. While these stores have hed a struggle for exi-'- 
ence, at the third annual convention of the Central States Cooperat: 
Society held in September, 1917, it was reported that there were ° 
cooperative store societies, some of them conspicuously successful, in 
this federation. 

The Iowa Cooperative Store Federation established in 1914 by 
stores, but now given up, had difficulty in getting managers toget! 
for common purposes, and many of the local <*ores suffered from 1’ 
disloyalty of members, although a number of the local associatic 
still maintain their vitality. 

In Louisiana there are over 60 stores and several factories affiliat: 
with the N. O. Nelson Cooperative Association of New Orleans whic) 
are partly financed by Mr. Nelson. These stores are not strict 
cooperative in all features, due primarily, it is said, to inadequa 
of the State laws. 

In Oklahoma the cooperative buying movement is largely amonz 
the farmers and is very strongly socialistic, and in Chicago there } 
another socialist consumers’ movement centered in the Socialis’ 
Exchange. | 
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The Finnish Socialist Party has perhaps the most strongly organized 
cooperative federation in the country. They have about 150 cooper- 
ative societies, including stores, mills, bakeries, boarding houses, 
publishing houses, and newspapers. A large majority of the 200,000 
Finns in this country are embraced in the cooperative movement. 
As an example perhaps of the limitations of cooperation in this 
country, due to the many different races with different ideas and 
customs, may be cited the fact that this Finnish movement, which 
has been able to develop the cooperative idea on the recreational and 
educational side, has probably been able to do so largely because the 
members are bound together through their nationality. The Finnish 
movement more nearly resembles the Belgian movement than any 
other in this country, the cooperative buying or selling being but a 
side issue, as the societies have all been established by the socialist 
locals and are used as a means for educating the members in certain 
political ideas. 

In various sections there have been stores started by political, 
social, and semi-economic organizations such as the Right Relation- 
ship League, reorganized as the American Rochdale League, the 
California Rochdale, the American Cooperative Organization Bureau, 
the Northwestern Cooperative League, and the Nonpartisan League. 

The California Rochdale started about 18 years ago, and in a few 
years had about 100 stores scattered through the Northwest, together 
with a central wholesale company. ‘There was not sufficient attention 
paid, however, to business-like and cooperative methods and to edu- 
cation, and soon the stores began to fail, leaving the wholesale com- 
pany as the chief sufferer. In an effort to save the movement the 
Pacific Cooperative League was incorporated in 1913. From this a 
strong organization has grown up, and a year ago the California Union 
of Producers and Consumers, an alliance of farmers’ cooperatives and 
wage earners, was formed. 

Added to these groups of cooperatives are the various independent 
stores started in different sections. An example of one of the latest 
manifestations of the cooperative idea is that of the development 
among farmers and labor unions in Seattle of both the producer and 
consumer phases of the movement. A cooperative market with a 
paid-up capital of $41,000 has done a business of $500,000 since it 
was opened about 7 months ago. At the present time it 1s doing a 
business of $70,000 a month and has made a net profit of $20,000 
above all initial and operating expenses. The Rochdale idea is fol- 
lowed. The market building has its own ice and cold-storage plants, 
and the greater part of the meat, fruit, and vegetables sold is supplied 
by the farmer members. The Seattle cooperators also have in process 
of organization along cooperative lines the following industries: 
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Laundry, printing, milk condensery, shingle mill, and the fishi 
industry. They already had a cooperative grocery in operation. 
Mention might be made, also, of the building and Joan associativ: 
and mutual insurance companies which are cooperative in type ar 
to which millions of Americans belong without, however, often taki. 
advantage of their opportunities to share in their administrat! 
Some States—as, for instance, Michigan—encourage these 
exempting their stocks from taxation. Credit unions, which 
adaptations of the Europeanebank or credit society, are grov 
in numbers in this country. <As the credit union is formed 

















achieve the same objects as the cooperative associations, t 
is, to encourage thrift, to promote industry and climinate extorti 
and to train its members in business methods and self-governme 
it is held that the credit union and the cooperative store ha 
a common purpose and mect with common obstacles and that 
development of the two should logically be together. Laws auti) 
izing the organization of credit unions had up to November, i). 


been enacted in eight States and there were at that time 120 ered | 
unions, mainly in New York and Massachusetts, organized under ti) 
laws. ‘ 
At the recent cooperative convention held in Springtield, Ohi 
plans were laid for the formation of a wholesale society; for a stro | 
federation of cooperatives, only those following the Rochdale id 
to be admitted; and for extensive propaganda work throughout | t 
country to be carried on mainly by means of the Cooperative Leag: 
of America. This organization is formed for the purpose of promot 
the knowledge of cooperative principles, encouraging the formati 
of cooperative societies, and furnishing advice and guidance to ney i 
formed cooperative groups. \ 
ENGLAND. ¢ 
The beginning of cooperation as a modern movement is to be foun 
in England in the first part of the nineteenth century, when for nea: 
30 years the communistic ideas of Robert Owen were successfu'! 
carried out among the operatives in his cotton mills in New Lanar’ : 


Difficulties with his partners, however, caused his retirement ai 
although his subsequent communistic attempts both in Great Brits: 
and the United States were failures, his teachings of the conscio , 
seeking after social good, belief in self-supporting communities, an 


his vision of a new moral and industrial world had a far-reaching etic: ; 
not only on the working classes, whose welfare he had at heart, bu : 
on al! other classes as well. His attempts were followed by tl: ‘ 
formation of workmen groups in many parts of the country for th 4 


purpose of forming self-supporting communities. These societic= 








1See MONTHLY L.ABor Review for November, 1918 (pp. 150-132). 
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started usually as buying clubs, the capital which acerued being used 
to start members in business with the ultimate object of buying land 
and forming a self-sufficing community. These cooperative societies 
pumbered between four and five hundred, but by 1834 the movement 
had died out, partly for the reason that the law gave no protection to 
the property of cooperative societies. Reforms along this line were 
secured, however, to the working people by the Christian Socialists 
in 1852. 

[In 1844 a small company of weavers formed at Rochdale a co- 
operative society which -has become the model for all subsequent 
distributive cooperation. The chief difference between this and 
earlier attempts at cooperation is to be found ia the method of dealin 
with profits. The earlier stores had divided these either accordin 


r 
o 
to capital or else equally among members, but under the Rochdale 
plan dividends are paid each quarter to each member in proportion 
to his purchases. Membership, which usually begins with the first 
payment of 25 cents on the share of stock, is secured by purchase of 
one share, usually five or ten dollars in value, while the ‘one man, one 
vote”? principle is adhered to, thus differentiating the plan from all 
stock ownership and capitalistic enterprises. No credit is allowed 
and goods are sold at usual retail prices, but a special effort is made 
to sell unadulterated goods and to give full measure. The Englis) 


7 


cooperative societies also secure good pay and good working condi- 
tions for their own employees and endeavor not to buy goods made 
under bad conditions. <A proportion of their profits is usually set 
aside for educational and recreational purposes. 

The producers’ associations are formed to carry on their own 
industry on the copartnership idea and dividends based on employees’ 
wages are not usually paid in cash but are credited to the employees 
as share capital. A combination of the consumers’ production and 
the labor copartnership ideas is found in Scotland, where the cooper- 
ative production is nearly all carried on by consumers’ federations. 
The Labor Copartnership Association exists for the purpose of fur- 
therinmg the cause of copartnership in cooperation, but while this 
form of coopere tion has not stood still, consumers’ c¢ operation 13 
greatly in the ascendancy. 

The growth of consumers’ societies has been steady. For 40 years 
before the war the rate of increase in the membership had been five 
times as great as the rate of increase in population and during the 
war this rate has doubled. Recent figures which place the annual 
business done by the British cooperative societies at nearly 
$1,000,000,000 show a saving to cooperators of about $160,000,006, 
of which about $65,000,000 is returned as cash dividends to members. 
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Not only do the English and Scottish wholesale societies manufactuye 
most of their factory -made commodities, but the English wholesale 
society also has its own farms for the production of fruit and vegetables 
and for cattle grazing, its own coal mines, many acres of wheat lands 
in Canada, plantations for raising tea in Ceylon, and great banki: 
and insurance departments. The English wholesale society returs 
the net profits to the stores as div idends on purchases and through {}) 
stores to all the members, but the Scottish wholesale society pay 
part of the profits to employ ees as a dividend on wages. 

The Cooperative Union (Ltd.) is a propagandist feder ation of iy 
chief cooperative societies in Great Britain and some in Ireland. Thy 
different societies contribute to the funds and their legal and parlia- 
mentary interests, as well as much of the educational work and 
arrangements for the annual cooperative congress, are attended to })y 

‘ the association. 

At the outbreak of the war food prices in Great Britain rose enc: 
mously as aresult of the mad rush of people with ready money to lay in 
supplies for weeks or months ahead. The English a ind Scottish whole- 
sale societies, finding that they had supplies to fill a normal demand 
advised their local stores to restrict sales to individuals to th 
average rate of purchasing but not to raise their prices. As the 
general public then swung over to the cooperative stores it becaine 
necessary for the officials to instruct their stores to sell only to me 
bers. There was another rush to become members, so that the stor 
had temporarily to refuse to take in new members until normal co 
ditions began to prevail again. The prices of private dealers ¢ 
tinued to soar until in some cases they were more than twice those «[ 
the cooperative stores and when the popular agitation for regulation 
of prices came, the Government officials, because of the consiste: 
stand of the cooperatives, accepted the prices of the wholesale societi 
as the standard. 

Until very recent times the trend of the cooperative movement | 
England has been nonpolitical, but the cooperators have now enter«: 
the field of politics and are affiliated with the British Labor Party. 
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GERMANY. 


Cooperative developments in a number of countries on the continen! 
have taken the form of agricultural cooperation and credit coopera 
tion, or people’s banks, these forms of cooperation having been deve!- 
oped in Great Britain only comparatively recently. Conditions on 
the continent, however, favored the foundation of people’s banks 
by which the poorest peasants were enabled to free themselves froin 
the oppression of the money lenders and to borrow money at a 
moderate rate of interest, and the working peasants, artisans, ani 
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tradesmen to secure the stock and tools necessary in order to gain 
their independence. 

The Raiffeisen banks founded in Germany about the middle of the 
last century were formed for the purpose of assisting the very poorest 
peasants and are essentially an association of neighbors who borrow a 
sum of money and lend it out to each other at a slightly higher rate 
of interest. As the officers, except the accountant, serve without 
pay, the expenses are small. The society confines itself to a small 
area and as loans are unsecured the borrowers are required to state for 
what purpose the loan is desired and practically all the members see 
that the money is used as agreed. Loans may extend over a consid- 
erable period, but power is reserved to call them in if they are mis- 
applied. In each large district the banks are federated in a union 
and these unions in a general agency. Although the banks grew but 
slowly in the first few years after they were started, they have now 
spread throughout Germany and into Austria, Russia, Italy, India, 
and many other countries. The Schulze-Delitzsch Banks, which have 
crown into a powerful organization, were started in order to provide 
assistance for the small craftsmen, but the system partakes too much 
of the nature of stock ownership to be classed under cooperation. 

Cooperative stores have grown rapidly in Germany since 1898. 
The large majority of working-class cooperatives are federated in the 
Central Union and middle-class cooperatives in the General Union, the 
former being largely socialistic while the latter is more conservative 
politically. Principles guiding German cooperation are practically 
like those of Great Britain. The societies were prohibited by law, 
however, from selling to nonmembers and before the war civil-service 
employees were liable to dismissal if they became members of cooper- 
ative societies. As a result of the maintenance of standard prices 
by the societies during the food panic, however, the Government 
removed the restriction as to membership of Government employees 
which resulted in increase in membership and volume of business. 
The most recent figures available give the membership in consumers’ 
societies as more than 2,000,000 and about the same number in pro- 
ducers’ and banking organizations. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


In Austria-Hungary the societies have met the same opposition 
from the Government as in Germany and until the war, although 
there were a large number of cooperators, the chief development 
was in the Raiffeisen banks and in agricultural societies. Distribu- 
tive societies have grown more rapidly since the war and have now 
a membership in Austria of more than 3,000,000. These societies 
show the same lines of political cleavage as in Germany, those belong- 
ing to the Central Wholesale Society being socialistic, while members of 
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tie General Union are less radical in their views. The Government, jy 
spite of its former opposition, called upon the Vienna wholesale society 
in 1916 to assist by organizing cooperatively several hundred thoy. 
sand Government workers in munition and other factories and | \)o 
society soon succeeded, in spite of difficulties, in adapting itself to {js 
much increased volume of business. The Hungarian wholes;le 
seciety reported a membership of about 300,000 in 1916 and a |» 
increase in business. It is said to be admitted that the popula: 
was much better off in localities where there were cooperative so 
ties even though the societies had to contend with the same diffi 
ties in getting supplies as other dealers. 


- 


FRANCE. 


French cooperation has developed from the middle of the 
century up to about the beginning of the war mainly along agri: 
tural lines. The Syndicats Agricoles which are not technically 
operative societies but are rather trade-unions of cultivators |: 

a large membership and have led to the formation of a large nun 
of true cooperatives. Cooperative production in France dill 
from that of England in that it is rare that anyone is admitted 
membership who does not belong to the trade. Producers’ so 
ties are engaged in a great variety of industries but sell little to 
distributive societies, the Government buying many of their produ 
State loans are made to the rural loan banks and during t/ve 
war the Government relied on the societies for the distribution 
certain foods and other necessities, and also loaned the whole- 
society money to start cooperative restaurants. In spite of the f 
that nearly 30 per cent of the cooperatives were in the invaded te: 
tory it Was shown at their recent annual congress that their socie' 
had increased from 900 in 1914 to 1,500 in 1917. 

Laws favorable to cooperative societies were passed in 1917 
Parliament and credit of 2,000,000 francs ($386,000) authorized |») 
the distributive societies. The office of agricultural reconstitutic 
during the summerand fall of 1917, founded agricultural coope: 
tives in 120 villages in the Departments of the Somme, Aisne, a 
Pas-de-Calais through the special mission of agricultural cooperati 
These cooperatives included 8,000 people, a large proportion bei 
farmers, and nearly 100,000 acres of land under cultivation. The 
societies were nearly all destroyed in the spring of 1918, but t! 
mission is now trying to restore them and to create other cooper:- 
tives to stock them with farm implements and cattle. The twent\ 
million-dollar agricultural credit recently voted is being used in 
part to establish these cooperatives. 
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DENMARK 

Cooperation in Denmark has reached a larger proportion of the 
population than in any other country and while there are many 
consumers’ societies the main development has been in agricultural 
cooperation. This movement is confined largely to the last 30 years 
and has worked almost a revolution in the condition of the inhabit- 
ants, as the country has been transformed through this agency from 
one of the poorest to one of the richest in proportion to its popula- 
tion in Europe. These associations for collecting and exporting 
eves, for improving breeds of stock, for buying fertilizers and farm 
and household implements, and the cooperative dairies, bacon fac- 
tories, ete., have not only benefited the producers through the sav- 
ings effected through the better management and decreased expense 
of production, but through the improvement in the grade of products 
which has resulted from the spread of scientific methods. 

Cooperative credit associations and banks, live stock insurance 
societies and building societies are managed also by the farmers who 
make up nearly 40 per cent of the population. The consumers’ 
societies are united in the Cooperative Wholesale Society which in 
addition to its main office and warehouses has branches in 12 towns 
and has built a number of factories. In 1917 the volume of busi- 
ness done by agricultural and consumers’ societies banks and insur- 

‘© companies was more than one and one-quarter billion dollars. 
Part of the savings of the societies are turned over to the Social 
Democratic Party for purposes of propaganda. 

BELGIUM. 

In Belgium the history of cooperation covers the last 40 years and 
while the movement was inspired by the English societies the first 
organization was along the line of cooperative bakeries. The mem- 
bers of the first society, the Vooruit, allowed their profits to accumu- 
lute to form an insurance fund and also started the first of the social 
centers, ‘‘maison du peuple,’ as a means of uniting the members 
wvainst the opposition of the clergy. The profits of the bakeries, the 
consumers’ societies and the wholesale societies are not feturned to the 
members as dividends but provide through the insurance department, 
sickness and unemployment benefits and medical and nursing at- 
tendance, and permit the establishment of the “ houses of the people”’ 
in various centers. The movement is somewhat different from that 
in most countries in that it has been from the first largely political 
and has been looked upon by the Socialist Party as a means of or- 
ganizing the working classes for political and economic emancipa- 
tion, and of providing funds for political warfare. In spite of the 
invasion of the country by Germany, cooperation has not been de- 
stroyed but has even been able to increase its membership, and the 
credit banks have done a larger business than ever before. 
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RUSSIA. 
The Russian cooperative movement covers a period of more thay 
50 years and the forms of organization include the “ artels’’—as<o. 
ciations formed to carry out certain units of work or industrics or 
personal services on the joint responsibility and on the joint .. 
count of the members—agricultural societies and associations, ¢n- 
sumers’ societies, credit and loan saving societies, and cooperatiy» 
unions. Government persecution prevented the growth of those 
societies until recently, but an idea of the rapid growth of the movye- 
ment in Russia during the war may be gained from the fact that in 
January, 1914, there were 10,000 consumers’ societies and in Janu- 
ary, 1917, this number had increased to 20,000. The most re 
figures place the number of societies in all forms of cooperation , 
50,000, with 20,000,000 members. The Moscow Narodny Bank 
centralizes and coordinates the movement throughout Russia ; 
Siberia. In Siberia the first form of cooperation was the creamer 
associations but the movement follows that in Russia and recen'|y 
a central cooperative bureau has been formed in Vladivostok to 
coordinate the activities of the various cooperative units. Te 
Moscow Union of Cooperative Societies, the most important uni 
representing about 4,000 cooperative stores, had a turnover 0! 
200,000,000 rubles ($103,000,000) in 1917 and for 1918 it was cx- 
pected that the figures would reach 700,000,000 rubles ($360,500,01 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 
The history of cooperation in other countries in Europe is simi! 
to the ones already discussed. In Switzerland the cooperat: 
societies were victors in a fight with the beef trust and in Sweden 
the sugar trust was vanquished by them. In Switzerland and Hv!- 
land more than one-fourth of the population are cooperators. [i 
Italy the main interest is in the peoples’ banks and the working- | 
men’s provident societies although there are many consumers’ 
societies. In Norway, Spain, Ireland and Finland a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants are cooperators, while Japan in 1913 had 
900,000 members in its various societies and India had 18,00!) 
agricultural societies with 700,000 members, and 1,000 other sociv- 
ties. Even in Palestine, in spite of the oppression by the Turks, « 
society formed in 1914 has grown from the original 450 members tv 
3,000 and has succeeded in bettering the conditions of the member: 
who had been reduced almost to starvation. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A weekly telegraphic report of the conditions relating to the 
labor supply is received from many cities throughout the country 
by the United States Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor. These reports together with trade paper digests and other 
data are issued weekly by the Industrial Conditions Section of the 
War Trade Board and afford a general survey of trade and labor 
conditions. 

The following table shows estimated fluctuations in the labor 
supply over approximately a three-month period. There was a 
steady decrease in labor shortage in the cities reporting that condi- 
tion, from the second week in the period up to the last date, March 
1, while the amount of unemployment indicated in the column 
showing estimated surplus increased rapidly from 10,368 on Novem- 
ber 30, 1918, to 358,890 on March 1, 1919. 


CONDITION OF EMPLOYMENT IN IMPORTANT CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES NO. 
VEMBER 39, 1918, TO MARCH 1, 1919. 


Cities showing indu 
trial conditions. 


Cities}; Con- 
} re- cerns | Employees 
| port- | report- , on pay roll. 


| Cities Cities’ 
ishow-| Esti- jshow-| Esti- | 
| ing | mated | ing | mat 


) ne 


Week ending— 








s (tesa hort-'shortage.) sur- | surplus, | a 
ee I | age. | | plus. ' Good. yo Acute, 
| } 

1918, | | 
November 30.......... } 108} 5,706 | 3,108, 507 28} 45,578 10} 10,368 R3 10 5 
Lo OS eee 122 | 6,515 3, 5545, 066 2 4s, 226) | 16 | 22,200 91 8 5 
December 14... .......-. | 422} 6,901 | 3,568, 448 30 | 47,130 26 | 30,000 95 7 4 
December 21......... ..| 120| 6,738 | 3,628, 833 25 41,002} 37]! 66,350 | 88 7 7 
December 28 ........... | 122] 6,669 3,495,453 | 26] 35,542 $1 | 91,889 9] 6 7 
| | 
1919, | | | | 
a ae | 121; 6,846; 3,499,709 27 | 33,397 $7 | 120,589 87 9 6 
eS ee | 122 | 6,795 | 3,358, 516 22} 20,033) 46 | 175,951 | &2 » g 
January 18............- 122 | 6,873} 3,428,172} 18] 18,644] 65 | 211/700 g3/ 12 12 
January 25..........:.- | 122 | 6,898 | 3,462,529; 18 | 14, 350 61 | 258, 332 83 14 9 
bees 2 re 122 | 6,923 | 3,479,874; 16] 11,360) 69] 292,831 78 17 10 
February 8............. | 122} 6,922| 3,420,261; 17] 9,313 | 72 | 323,685 75} 14 17 
Pobrumry 16............ 22| 6,928 | 3,386,090 18} 8,943] 74 | 343,397 | 74 | 15 | 18 
February 22............ | 122] 6,928 3,396,940) 18}; 8,014 82 | 367, 130 74 | 17 16 
WEEE sidecesdswees> | 122] 6,971 3,443,809} 14 5, 416 78 | 358,890 70 16 18 


The table following shows the changes in labor conditions for 
certain selected cities. These cities are chosen because of their 
location in the different geographical sections of the country and 
indicate that the rising surplus in the labor supply is not confined 
to a few localities but is very general throughout the country. 
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SELECTED CITIES REPORTING LABOR SURPLUS OP SHORTAGE, DECEMBER 7 
rO MARCH 1, 1919 


4 New Middle South Rast West Moun- 


England. Atlantic. | Atlantis Central. Central. tain. 
Week ending— | 
Toy | AS fon b Gh 
Bos- ra | Buf-  Pitts-' Balti- Nor-| De- Cleve- wed et. Butte! J a 
ton. | --*" | falo. burg. more. folk. | troit.. land | Louis. hs 
ven. | H Oils. ) CISCO. 
oo, “ees sd re Pe - 
1918, 
ior... fis 4 | 1) |6,000...... ee re he fe) etm fcc: 
PR acinda cima SCE AR) tan ewina 4,008 () | @) | () 1) RD Dea hots 
Deeember 14: 
a oe cael ef pins a6l sneak S taeced Te \) i) (1) ({) | 7,000 
ARS a gS ae (eee 5,000) (2) | 2,000)...... ! pe 
Deeember 21: | | 
ane. SO SS Satake GRAS See Bs ace Oe Fines (1) 2) 7,009 
Shortage desta and |) ee BPEaene Parry 9, OOO; 6,300) 2,500; (') ....... (et Bee 
December 28: | | 
4 ree :.s8:. 2... oe oo seas 15,000 10,700. (') ) (2) | 7,500 
Shortage......... ‘oh Baten ate 10, 000) 7,400; 2, 560)...... ...... Auaste 
| 
1919, | | | | 
January 4: | | ‘ a 
4, ee | 3,700 (+) '10,000...... SS ee 20,00015,000 ..._.. (2 7, 500 
Ni 18 Sc desc tplaacereaca| avanalebiuy ef Fe Fe | Rese See eee ye Peery! Dat ee Oa 
January il: m 
Searmies.........., 488 (6) IR GOO (6) |....-. i_.....,20, 000 20, 060, 8 000 
RE SPR Se eetegeys pple 4.000' 4,800: 3,600)............ Ae Cen Pere Bree 
January 18: 
Surplus..........! () | ,00013,000......)...... a 25,000 40,000 2,900 (') ...... 8 000 
Shhortage......... ye Se See 5, 0OO aaee oe Ne As) COON Fey, A De pe eae Po penere re 
January 25: | 
Surplus.......... | (1) | 4,50015,000 1,200...... Relea 30, 000.55,000 4,000 (:) 10,000 8,000 & 
Shortage......... iy ay Bp ees 6 5,000; 3,000; 1, 800)......).... eens vide abet 
February 1: | | { | | 
Surpiis......... 1) | §, 000 17, 000 8.000! ...._| Seabed 33,000 65.000 5.000 (') 7,500 4,001! 
PCa dcccccal PF Vi csaeulevo~ds Pn 2 ON be POs aeeaslacsesetass. <a) ee Bees CPS 
February 3: 
Surplus........../ 4,515 6,00018, 000 11,600 ...._. ieee '35, 000 70, 000 5,000 448 7,500 5,000 10 
PNG a ccc aiul acs aactaacepatoussed 8 2.500 FOG, BOO kewadlnawsedl eae (Motes aah ceeeeeeee sete 
February 15: { | | } 
Surplus..........; 4,360 6,00019,00016,000 .....}......'25,000°'75,000 7,000 () 18,900 7,000 12 
- Pavaomoniy eT orae Peneeryee Caebae ys [ei geen —_— = 1,350. .eeee) eee e ee ee eee- Peadpel= seaweed ee 
february 22: | 
Surplus...... | 4,410 6,500 20,000 18,000... |... 25,000 75,000 7, 060 16,000 8,200 12 
ccs Se cls nope tensa ebteawaad J Bae. eee pone pee tal Ep eerie Tae _ 
March 1: | t | 
Surplus......... | 4,760 7,000 20,000 19,000 _._. ..... 25, G00 75,000 7,000 i2,000 8, 200 12,9 
REE. Sa bee ieee 1,700 DOG; 1,300; ..... PNR, te ato CRE a 3 ; 
l None. 32.500 to 3,000. 5 4,000 to 5,000 ’ Shortage in shinvard 
2 Not reported. 43,000 to 4,000. 6 Clerks, nuimber not reported * Miners. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN JANUARY, 1919. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated report 
concerning the volume of employment in January, 1919, from repre- 
sentative manufacturing establishments in 13 industries. 

Comparing the figures for January of this year with those from 
identical establishments for January, 1918, it appears that in four 
industries there was an increase in the number of people employed 
and in nine a decrease. Car building and repairing showed an increas: 
of 8.2 per cent in this respect, and woolen and men’s ready-mac 
clothing decreases of 32.9 and 22.2 per cent, respectively. 

Eleven industries show an increase im the total amount of the pay 
roll for January, 1919, as compared with January, 1918. Decreases 
are shown in two industries. The largest increases—60.7, 47, and 
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37.3 per cent—appear in car building and repairing, iron and steel, 

and paper making, respectively. The larger decrease, 27.8 per cent, 

is shown in woolen. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 1918 
AND JANUARY, 1919. 


Estab- | a on pay Amount of pay roll 
| lish- | rollin | L in : 
| me nts - ‘ ae 2 - - e. ry 
si ea Period of juicrease increase 
Industry. Ing Or | pay roll. > 1 (+) or] +) or 
| Janu- ; + | Janu- | Janue |qeorease, Januar ee * 
ary, | j ary, ary, f € ~ ype P Juul ry, | ( 
both 1918 19] 7 7 
years 
Automobile manufacturing... 49 1 week... 196,993 |112,984 | + 5.6 |$2,277,082 $2,979,959 
Boots and shoes........ 73 '...do.....| 59,161 | 56,639 - 42 9] ag 794 2s. 1 
{ ar building and repairu o2 , Smonth.; 64,339 | 69, $21 t 8&2) 2,501,427 4,019,065 7 
(jigar manufacturing ..... : 56 | 1 week..| 19. 813 17,667 | —10.8 252, 39 2 SM4 l 
Men's ready-made clothing 39 (...d0.....| 29,108 | 22,651 | —22.2 509, SLi iS, 669 j 
{ m finishing. ...... <a 16 '...do.....| 14,084 | 12,332 | —12 217, 4 2 bt { 
Cotton manufacturing........ 52 ...do | 47,844 |} 46,822 | — 2 OQ “61.234 6 Y 
flosiervy and underwea! bas ae 32,512 | 29,982 |} — 7.8] 366,435 | 138, 286 19.6 
} and steel...... ‘ 199) «Amonth. 180, 162 '183, 418 1.8 | 8,559, S87 12, 582, 482 + 47.0 
Leather manufacturing... 31 1 week 14,092 | 12,734 | — 9.¢ 241, 094 272,415 +17 
Paper making.......... ‘ 54 ...d0.....; 28,780 | 29,688 | + 3.2 154, 1%4 623, 669 + 37.3 
$i! 37 2 weeks. 11,996 16,742 10) 262, 829 9, 370 + 25.0 
Woolen...-.. seis ; is 1 week 46,232 | 31,025 Je 726, *94 20, 113 27.8 


The following table SHOWS the number of persons actually working 


] 


m the last full day of the — pay period in January, 1918, and 
January, 1919. The number of establishments reporting on this 
‘uestion is small, and this fact should be taken into consideration 


-_ 


aA 


vhen studving these figures: 


IMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THi 
FULL DAY’S OPERATION IN JANUARY, 1918, AND JANUARY, 1919 


| 
! Number actually wor! 
| Establish- ing on last HG : D 
ment reported Pp pel ] er cel 
industry. | reporting Period of in January maa h-o 
tor January. pay roll, Or 1 
both years. ; 
, 1G18 
\utomohile manufacturing ....... 28 | 1 week.... 66, 369 72, 519 + 9 
BOGGS Bie BOGS... ... 22. sc0cc-- a ce ee 14,04 11, 926 | 
Car building and repairing............. 50 | & month... 53, 186 60,529 | 13.8 
Cigar manufacturing.......... j : 18 | 1 week.... 5, 300) 1.379 1S. 2 
Men's ready-made clothing........... : 4 "eee 3,905 , 164 120 
Cotton finishing.......... at 12 do ve 0, 855 1,987 | 19.0 
Cotton manufacturing ......... teem. 28 32 |...do wh 24,158 23, 748 j 
Hosiery and underwear... .... ; Beek ee 23 ee 13, 663 12,47 — +7 
[ron and steel........ pon ES : 77} } month... 136, O85 141, 295 + 3.8 
Leather manufacturing 14) i week S715 & 200) 59 
Paper making............... So Soteeetekio® 19 | ree 11,042 10, 865 16 
a wie ey 19 2 weeks 6, YOO », SH4 15.0 
NINES ASR eth Soca ehrs wos ae cols 40 | 1 week.... 38,031 24, 228 36. 3 





In comparing the reports of the same industries for January, 1919, 
with those of December, 1918, four show an increase in the number 
of persons on the pay roll and nine a decrease. Silk shows the largest 
increase, 2.9 per cent, while the greatest decrease, 18.1 per cent, 
appears in woolen. 
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Of the 13 industries reporting, only one, boots and shoes, shows :y 
increase in the total amount of the pay roll in January, 1919, 
compared with December, 1918. A marked decrease of 25.2 per cent 
appears in woolen. 

The figures for January, 1919, were affected by labor troubles, 
plants not working full time, and the completion of Governmen: 
contracts. The last was especially the case of woolen. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHME — IN DECEM] 
1918, AND JANUARY, 1919. 

















atab- | Number on pay |; Amount of Pi iy roll | 
| jish- roll in— Ter in- | Pe 
ments Se ees _s cent of |__ a = nee P celit 
report- a | increase y incr 
Industry. ing for ee (+) or | | (+) 
Decem-| P®Y T°! | Necem-| Janu- de- = 1 | de- 
| ber and! | ber, ary, | cre. ise — aber,| Ji — Ys | crease 
| Janu- 1918. 1919. | (—). | noes. Io. | 
| ary. | 
| 
| | | | | 
Automobile manufacturing. ..! 50 1 week . .: 124,902 |117,844 | — 5.7 '$3,329,139 '$3,041, 762 ss 
Boots and shoes............-- a a: a 50,607 | 51,029} + .8 | 1,058,795 | 1,080,340] + 2 
pod building and repairing. sanel 47 | 4 month.) 62,790 | 61, 267 | 2.4 | 3,831,438 | 3,593,615 | — ¢ 
Cigar manufacturing......... 55 | 1 week ../ 18,650 | 17,606 | — 5.6 | 313,644 | 284,684] — 9 
Men's ready-made clothing. . .| ih ie ee ‘| 21,007 | 19,329} — 8.0) 435,578 419,412 —: 
Cotton finishing.............. | a A ee 13,537 | 12,332] — 8.9] 277,347 | 233,456] —1 
Cotton manufacturing........| i Re. Sees | 46,382 | 46,682 | -6| 791,456] 759,334 — 4 
Hosiery and underwear ...... nt Oe ee | 28,524 | 27, 459 —3.7| 451,611 | 401,803 | —11 
Iron and steel.............--- | 91 | 1 month. 172, 230 169,521 | — 1.6 (12,226,726 [11,608,565 | — 5 
Leather manufacturing....... 33 | L week. ./ 13,381 | 13,438; + .4 302,326 | 291,773 — 3 
PE MID, 5 on oc vcscsesciee i ae. eee | 29,855 | 29,688] — .6) 655,151 623,669 | — 4° 
Silk. ON Ss ee | 36 | 2 weeks..| 10,272 | 10,572 | + 2.9] 340,130 | 329,803 | 
Ne ree 50 1 week. .| 38,412 | 31,445 | —18.1 | 713,527 533, 596 —2.. 


A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
the number of persons working on the last full day of reported pay 
periods. The following table gives in comparable form the figures 
for December, 1918, and January, 1919: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FUL! 
DAY’S OPERATION IN DECEMBER, 1918, AND JANUARY, 1919. 


Number actually neat’ 

















Establish- | ing on last full day 
ments fe ; ioe oe pay pe-| Per cent 
’ porting for -eriod o 10d In— of increase 
Industry. | Dece ~ a | pay roll. | (+) or de- 

an | crease (— ) 

| January. December,| January, 

| 1918. 1919. 

ma 
| | ee fae 

Automobile manufacturing...............- 28 | 1 week.... 71,650 70, 164 — 2.1 
Ey ee > Oa secs 14,063 13, 790 — 1.9 
Car building and repairing................. 45 | 4 month...) 53, 12 53, 333 + .4 
Cr SIMEON, nc sc cdecsccccecccocs 16 | 1 week....| 4,556 4,241 — 6.9 
Men’s ready-made clothing................- : iy See ee 3,791 3, 754 — 1.0 
en  cianscccecsnces RS tical a | 9, 845 &, 212 —16.6 
Cotton manufacturing..................... i ie Ric 3 | 23,194 23,596 + 1.7 
Hosiery and underwear..................-- Oe ht ee 12, 066 11,413 — 5.4 
a 79 | 4 month...| 139,578 135, 738 | — 2.5 
Leather manufacturing ....................- 19 | 1 week....! 9,517 9, 809 + 3.1 
a RNS anon wn wo wine ss au Secs , {eS _ ae 13,577 13,417 | — 1.2 
ac beesSdeGesasaascewbewsscncens 22 | 2 weeks...) 6,518 6, 750 | + 3.6 
ed ke cies abepibvaendaaeesee 46 | 1 week.... 31, 996 25, 566 | — 20.1 
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CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


During the period December 15, 1918, to January 15, 1919, there 
were establishments in 9 of the 13 industries which reported increases 
in wage rates, and two—boots and shoes and hosiery and under- 
wear--which reported decreases. Of the establishments reporting 
many did not answer the inquiry relative to this item, but in such 
cases it is not likely that any changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing—One plant granted percentage in- 
creases of 20, 14, 9, and 4, affecting 71, 20, 6, and 3 per cent of the 
employees, respectively. The average productive hourly rate in 
one establishment was increased 0.012 cent. 

Roots and shoes.—An increase of 20 to 40 per cent to about 60 per 
cont of the force was given by one plant and an increase of 11 to 
12.5 per cent was granted to 2 per cent of the help in another estab- 
lishment. The employees in two plants received 10 per cent bonuses, 
which were paid in war saving stamps. Another establishment 
eave an increase of about 8 per cent to 8 per cent of the force. 
Three plants reported the discontinuance of the 10 per cent produc- 
tion bonus. 

Cigar manufacturing —One factory reported an increase of 10 per 
cent, but failed to give the number of persons receiving the increase. 
Thirty ver cent of the force in one establishment received an in- 
crease of about 7.5 per cent. The entire force in one shop received 
an increase, the rate of which was not reported. 

Men’s ready-made clothing—An increase of 7 per cent to 8 per 
cent of the force was granted by one concern. ‘The week workers’ 
hours in one establishment were reduced, but the piecework rates 
were increased to compensate for the shorter week, thus increasing 
the wages approximately $2 per week. 

Cotton finishing.—One company reported an increase to 5 per cent 
of the force but failed to state the amount of the advance. 

Hosiery and underwear.—All of the employees in one factory 
received a 10 per cent bonus on their earnings for 1918. Another 
establishment reported an increase, but no further data were given. 
In one mill the bonuses were discontinued. 

Iron and steel—In one plant all of the employees of operating 
departments, excluding clerks, were granted an increase of 5 cents 
an hour on day-work rates. In another plant the basic eight-hour 
day was discontinued. 

Paper making.—An increase of about 8 per cent, affecting about 
11 per cent of the force, was given in one mill. 

Silk.—One establishment granted an increase of 10 per cent to 90 
per cent of the force. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANUARY, | 
TO JANUARY, 1919. 


Index numbers showimg relatively the variation in the number oj 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in 13 industries by months 
from January, 1915, to January, 1919, have been compiled and are 
presented in the two following tables. These index numbers are 
based on the figures for ‘‘Employment in selected industrics 
appearing in this and preceding issues of the Review. The seve 
industries shown im the first table are the only ones for which tlie 
bureau has comparable data as far back as January, 1915. Th 
fore, January, 1916, is taken as the basis of comparison. 

The number of persons whose names appeared on the pay roll 
the base month is represented by 100. The amount of mo: 
carried on the pay rolls is likewise represented by 100. To illust: 
if the number of persons employed in the iron and steel industry 
January, 1916, is taken as 100, then the number employed in t 
industry in January, 1919, was 136; that is, it had increased 36 | 
cent; and if the money pay roll in January, 1916, be taken as 100, 
pay roll in January, 1919, represented 265; or, in other words, 
amount paid in wages was more than two and one-half times as 11 
in January, 1919, as in January, 1916. 

The increase in the amount of pay roll for car building and repay 
during the past months is due mainly to the increase in wage r: 
granted by the Director General of Railroads. These rate incre: 
were retroactive, but the figures for this industry have not b 
revised, as the amount of the additional wages due and pays’ 
under the new rates for each month are not available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, JANI 
JANUARY, 1919 
jJamnuary, 10i 100 
| sil 
| Bootsand | Cotton peat Hosiery iron and 
| shoes. | finishing, =, Eu! ton steel . 
facturing. | underwear 
Num- ,.., Num-! , Num- Num- Num-| ,, Num- 
ber nay ber -—_ ber a ber —— ber —_ ber 
om | pay | ©" | pay | 07 | pay | ©" | pay | ©" | p yon 
{| roll. | Ray froil. | Pay | roll. | Pay | roll. | Pay | roll. | Pay 
87 SO 5 X1 101 he S7 7 { , 
87 77} 94 90} 101 103 9] SJ 71 5 43 
ey x3 71/| 91 80 103 105 91 85 77 72 3 
herein 77 61 93 g2 | 102 103 4 R5 x0) 15 90 
9 64 93 93 | 103 104 Os oO) 82 f a) 
SO) 71 87 85 | 102 ag ON 92 RS S| v0) 
x1 73 G2 5 10% ve) oH On 87 pbs xy 
eee 82 76 90 88 | 101 100 Q4 89 a0 & o1 
&2 76 90 87 | 101 10 GS xO % 7 G2 
ow so 4 92} 102 wo) 100 98 97 91 4 
G4 a7 104 64} 103 ug 11 1H) 7 Q 
a ow 109 i03 OF 100 | 102 OS ii 105 4 a) 
100 1M) 100 | «100 how) Low Loo LOO Loo li) 100 
Oo) Og LO1 105; 101 108 11 Ths 12 1 “7 
101 101 103 107 101 Lio 13 108 105 11S 1H) 
eae 49 U7 98 | 103) 101 111; 104! 108 14 115 101 
Saal 9S 99 G5 110}; «10! b1t 15 Li] 108 | Oy 
eee OY LO2 9 | 110 2! 115 105 Ll 1 is 100) 
pt taal n 1 | «610! o6 107 102 112 104 102 110 11} (1 
99} 98 97} 107; loo] 112] 102; 102) 113 100 
98 9S 9% | 109; 100] 114] 104 108 | 115} 130 ag 
ys | 99 96 | 110! 100} 110] 106] 12! 115! 1 100 
192} 113 99; 114] 100! 115] 107 119 | 117} 138 gs 
LO7 125 101 126, 102 123 108 124 118 l it) 
ee 108 126 99} 123 101 121 107 | 121 122° 152) = 100 
108 128 99 | 122 102 | 123; 108] 120 125 1449 oy 
seus 107 | 126 99] 124) LOL] 125] 109] 124! 124, 159 ye 
oeees 105 | 117 96 | 121 101, 122 1066; 117 | 124 146 97 
ede 104 122 OR 132 100 | 127] 108] 126 127 176 OF 
peer 105 132 9S | 134 100 135 ; 107 128 129 LV a, 
aS Eee 102 123 O4 124 101 135 105 126 130 1h: Q3 
97 | 122 94] 123 99} 129! 103} 122} 134 183 91 
gi 121 9 | 125; 98; 133] 104! 125] 133! 179 x0 
“See 93/ 121; 95] 128/ 98! 135] 105! 133] 135! 212) xs 
10] 137 GS | 140 10) 153 | 106 144 ise 914 SN 
ae lot | 162 100 | 146 101 160} 108 148 | 136 17 tet 
cad i61 9 | 132! 100! 153] 105| 134] 134 Is4 sti 
2 158 96} 129; 95 140 107 } 135 135 10) SS 
i nist h 103 | 172 98} 141] 100] 162] 108! 159] 137 206 x9 
Sauees 99 | 166 94/ 147{ 98] 168] 108] 161 1360206 XS 
epee 97 LO6 93} 1491 96 173 107 | 166 138 P26; 87 
oC atl 173 9 | 158! 96! 179] 1071 165] 129 235 7 
pita send US 176 97 169 | = 97 192; 168 175 137 2) 85 
Pee ee 96 173 Y5 161 OF 189 | 107 171 138 245 R3 
95, S83 92/ 165] 95} 193] 105} 175] 137, 249 79 
Staberenet SY 171 88 | 152 | S7 13 95 | 155 128 2s2 79 
92. 156] go! 147 92} 164] 101] M8] 135! 25; rt 
O5 207 | 2} 170 GX J} ty 17Y 136 ty 77 
Satake 211 s4 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY ROLL, FEBRUARY, MARC! 
NOVEMBER, 1915, TO JANUARY, 1919. 


(January, 1916= 100.) 
Automobile; Car build- Cigar Men’s | Leather P 


_mant- ing and manu- ready-made} = maniu- n 
facturing. | repairing. | facturing. clothing. j Snetucing. fac 


Month and year. ® 
J Num- Num- 'Num- 






































| | 
' Bi ald 
* Num- Num- Num 
ber — ber “ee ber |>™Mt- “ber | Amt. ber j Amt. ee 
on tl | on | way |} on | aa | on | ba on | tent on 
| pay | Fey | pay | toy | pay | roll | PAY | fol. | P8Y | rol}, | Pay 
| roll, roll. | roll. | roll. } roy, | PO. | roll, roll. | roll, | roll. roll, 
| | | j 
1915 | | 
i ee eer rs Pree rr) errr > ee ero See O8 Le Re) mene er) rere 
EES) EOS pine ahh oes ah Sea ee Meee was 80} 87 106 91 5 a ae ates eee 
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AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED, AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 





GROWTH OF EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION AND COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING, 

The year 1918 witnessed a remarkable growth in acceptance of the 
principle that employees are entitled to a voice in determining the 
eonditions under which they work, and of the practice of collective 
I argaining. The employers declaring for one or both of these features 
fall into three groups. ‘The first is composed of a number of large 
corporations in the fuel and iron and steel industries which adopted 
voluntarily some form of employees’ representation providing for 
collective bargaining and the adjustment of grievances, and estab- 
lishing machinery for frequent conferences between employers and 
employees on matters which concern both. Tlie second comprises 
the employers concerned in a number of cases in which indus- 
trial disputes were brought before the National War Labor 
Board where some provision for collective bargaining was made 
part of the award. Usually the award did not provide for much 
beyond the establishment of shop committees through which wage 
questions should be settled, but sometimes the committees were given 
a wider scope, and in at least one case they were directly and specifi- 
cally given equal rights with the management in deciding an important 
question of policy. The third group comprises a number of firms and 
corporations adopting some plan of cooperation between employer 
and employee, worked out in greater detail than most of the awards 
of the War Labor Board, but usually not quite so extensive as the 
agreements drawn up by the first group. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING VOLUNTARILY ADOPTED BY CERTAIN INDUSTRIES. 


The lead in this movement in 1918 was taken by the Standard 
Oil Co., which in March requested its employees in its New Jersey 
plants to choose delegates who should meet at a dinner the officials 
of the company to consider a plan for cooperation between the two 
bodies in what might be called the employees’ side of the industry, 
i. e., everything except the details of business policy and administra- 
tion, The scheme there adopted was later extended to all the 
company’s plants. A few months later the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion launched a plan providing for employees’ representation,’ and 





' At the time the Bethlehem Stee! Corporation was preparing for the introduction ofits plan, a dispute 
in the Bethlehem plant was brought before the National War Labor Board, which, as part of its award 
handed down July 31, 1918, ordered the formation of committees of the workers for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining with the employers. Consequently the Bethlehem plan has been put into operation 
in all the plants of the corporation except the Bethlehem plant, where the committees ordered by the 
National War Labor Board have been elected. 
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not long after that the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., with its sv! 
sidiary plants, and the Lukens Steel Co. introduced plans of the sx 
general character. In December the Youngstown Sheet and I) 
Co. fell into line, while the Inland Steel Co. published a similar } 
to become effective January 1, 1919. During the year, also, 
Colorado Fuel and Tron Co., which had first inaugurated a | 
of the kind in 1915,' remodeled its scheme, making it more democra 
The plan adopted for the representation of employees is much 

same in all these systems. The employees are grouped, usuall, 
geographical lines, and each division elects representatives, the } 
of representation varving from 100 to 300. Jn the Bethlehem ))! 


oO 


the basis varies with the size of the plant, ranging from 1 represe1 
tive for each 100 employees in plants having fewer than 1,500 « 
ployees, to 1 for each 300 in plants having over 10,000. 
representative holds office fer one year, but may be recalled if 
proves unsatisfactory to his electors. Usually it is specified t] 
he must be one of the wage earners, as distinguished from the cleri 
and managerial forces, and that he must have been in the employ 
the company for a period varying from six months to one y 
Several plans stipulate that he must be an American citizen, or 
least must have taken out his first naturalization papers. In so 
vases voting for representatives Is confined to workers who h: 
been with the company a certain length of time. The method 
election is usually carefully prescribed. ‘“‘Nominations and el 
tions,’ states the Bethlehem plan, ‘‘shall be by secret ballot, a 
so conducted as to avoid undue influence or interference with vot: 
in any Manner whatever, and to prevent any fraud in the counti 
of the ballots.””. The other plans express the same purpose in oth: 
words, and all contain careful provisions to secure these ends. 
Within a given time after the elections the representatives m: 
meet and organize, and thereafter they are to hold regular meeting 
either monthly or at such intervals as they may determine.” Und 
the Midvale plan there must be a meeting every three months betwe: 
all the elected representatives of the men and the officials of t! 


company. Under the Bethlehem, Youngstown, and Inland Ste 


plans, each of the standing committees organized among t! 
employees’ representatives is to meet on alternate months with 
equal number of representatives of the management; in additic 


)« 


an annual conference is to be held between all the employees’ repi: 


sentatives and the management. The Standard Oil and the Luke: 








1 See MONTHLY REVIEW for December, 1915, pp. 12-22. 

° Vader the Standard Oil plan, as presented to the employees, this point is left rather vague. Jo 
conferences of employees’ representatives and company representatives are to be held at least quarte 
but whether the employees’ representatives are to meet by themselves, and if so, how often, and on wh 
call, are matters not touched upon. 
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Steel plans also provide for an annual conference of this kind, and 
the latter plan also provides for meetings between the plant com- 
yuttees and the management, whenever desired. 

‘The range of subjects which these committees are expected to handle 
varies considerably. In all cases they deal with disputes between 
che workers and the management. Usually it is provided that an 
mployee who is denatialien with some detail of his treatment shall 

e up the matter, either in person or through his representative, 
with his immediate superior, and if it is not settled by this means 
the representative takes it to the appropriate committee, where 
it is discussed between the management and the representatives, 
being appealed, if necessary, from one body to another until it reaches 
arbitration by some method agreed upon. In addition to this the 
epresentatives are expected to express the men’s point of view on 

bjects closely affecting them. Sometimes the plan simply provides 

t the representatives shall form a committee to discuss with the 
riinagement matters of common interest; sometimes committees are 
planned to cover a variety of subjects. Thus the Bethlehem plan 
provides for the organization of committees to deal with the following 
subjects: 

Rules. 

Ways and means. 

Safety and prevention of accident. 

Practice, methods, and economy. 

Employees’ transportation. 

Wages, piecework, bonus, and tonnage schedules. 
Employment and working conditions. 

Housing, domestic economies, and living conditions. 
Health and works sanitation. 
Education and publications. 

Pensions and relief. 

\thleties and recreation. 

Continuous employment and condition of industry. 

The Midvale plan does not mention any subjects for standing com- 
mittees, but states that the representatives of the employees are 
‘to act on their behalf in all matters pertaining to conditions of 
employment, the adjustment of differences, and all other matters 
affecting the relation of the employees to the company.” The 
Youngstown plan provides for a list of committees much like that 
of the Bethlehem plan, but adds that the general committee of 
ihe employees’ representatives “shall have jurisdiction to consider 
ull matters not falling within the scope of any other committee 
constituted and acting hereunder.’ [In some of these agreements, 
Wages are expressly mentioned as included in the matters to be 
settled between representatives and management; in the others, 
there is usually some phrase such as ‘‘ matters of common interest,’ 
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or ‘matters pertaining to the interest and welfare of the employees,” 
wide enough to include wages. 

The committees provide a definite and formal manner of bringing 
the employees’ point of view before the management, but this method 
is supplemented, in a number of the plans, by the appointment o| 
special agents known as management representatives, or some similar 
term, whose whole business is to keep in touch with the men, help to 
discover and remove difficulties before they reach the stage of formal 
complaint, confer frequently with the employees’ representatives, 
and facilitate the smooth working of the plan. Usually this offic! 
plays an important part in introducing the plan, arranging the 
machinery for the first election, etc., and upon his good faith and 
interest the successful establishment of the plan largely depends. 
It is not intended that he shall encroach upon the field of the com- 
mittees’ work, but he may prevent misunderstandings from arising 
and thus lessen materially the amount of work they are called upon 
to do. 

In most of the plans it is provided that regular meetings of te 
committees shall be held in the company’s time, the men receiving 
full pay for the time devoted to them. If a committee desires a 
special meeting, and if the chairman of the employees’ and of 1 
employer's representatives agree that such a meeting is desirable, it, 
too, is held in the company’s time. One or two of the plans contain 
careful provisions to protect the representatives against discrimination 
on the part of unfriendly foremen on account of anything they may 
say or do in their official capacity. 

A third feature in several of the plans is the method of dealing w: 
the question of arbitrary discharge. A rather typical section deal- 
ing with this question is as follows: 


1. The right of the company to hire and suspend or discharge men shall not 
limited, except as expressly provided herein. 

_ 2. Any employee guilty of any of the following offenses shall be subject to immed! 
discharge without notice: 

(a) Disloyalty to the United States Government by act or utterance. 

(b) Any offense against the criminal law of the State. 

(c) Assault upon, or attempt to injure, another person. 

(7d) Wanton destruction of property. 

(e) Refusal to obey a reasonable order of his superior officer. 

(f) Intoxication while on duty. 

3. For offenses of a less serious character, such as carelessness. failure to report {or 
duty regularly and at the proper time, inefficiency, etc., it shall be the duty of the 
officers to secure efficiency by giving the offender at least one caution, which, if not 
heeded, may be followed by dismissal without further notice. 

4. Any employee discharged for cause may demand that such cause be clear!y 
stated to him, and shall have the right of appeal to the general superintendent, either 
in person or through his elected representative. 
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‘iore detail, providing that under the supervision of an examiner 
«ppointed by the board the workers should elect representative 
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definitely restricted : 
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’ 


number three employees who shall be known as the committee on appeals. This 
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All these plans imply a considerable degree of democracy in the 
management of the industry. They not only provide for adjustment 
of disputes and collective bargaining, but th ley give the employees 
« chance through their representatives to meet and confer on questions 
hitherto supposed to belong to the management, and they insure 
recular meetings between the representatives of employers and 
employees to consider these matters. In some of the preambles the 
desire for securing a democratic administration is given as one of the 
reasons for proposing the plan. The following expresses this purpose 
more explicitly but not ‘more plainly than some of the others: 

board of directors and officers of ........-. (o., recognizing the jact that the 

perity of their companies is inseparably bound up with the general welfare of 

ire a> propose. with the cooperation and assent of their emplo: yees and for 

nutual interests, to establish a plan for representation of employees. which will 
uter govern all relations between the companies and their employees. 

- recognize the right of wage earners to bargain collectively with their employers 

we here by invite all employes »s to meet with the officers of their respec tive com- 


ies for the purpose of considering, and if practicable, adopt ing a plan ol represen- 
| by the employees which shall be thoroughly democratic and entirely free from 


rfierence by the companies or any official or agent thereof. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNDER AWARDS OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. 


The awards of the National War Labor Board concerning collective 
bargaining usually provided a much less comprehensive arrangement 
han the agreements outlined above. The right of workers to bargain 
ilectively through committees was recognized by the board as a 
‘principle, and was embodied in many of its rE In most 
es, this right is referred to rather briefly. A common form is the 
OnOWME: 
The principles upon which this board is founded guarantee the right to employees 
to organize and bargain collectively. and there should be no discrimination or coercion 
ected against proper activities of this kind. Employees in the exercise of their 
nt to organize also should not use coercive measures of any kind to compel persons 
* ‘in their unions, nor to induce employers to bargain or deal with their unions. 
\s the right of workers to bargain collectively through committees is recognized by 
he board, the company should recognize and deal with such committees after they 
ive been constituted by employees of the company. 


In one of the early cases coming before it the board went into 


‘epartment committees. The duties of these committees are rather 


The duties of the department committees shall be confined to the adjustment of 
lisputes which the shop foremen and the division superintendents and the employees 
ave been unable to adjust. 

The department committees shall meet annually and shall select from among their 
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committee shall meet with the management for the purpose of adjusting dis 
which the department committees have failed toadjust.' 

Practically the same findings on this point were given in the « 
of the Smith & Wesson Arms Co. and the Bethlehem plant, 
and then, September 16, 1918, the board handed down an award 
which the principle of collective bargaining was given a hig! 
important extension. The dispute before the board was between 
employees and employers of the Wheeling Mold € Foundry Co. « 
the interpretation of a previous award, fixing an eight-hour day, 
providing for time and a half for all overtime. The company ¢ 
tended that this latter provision authorized overtime whenevei 
company desired it; the employees held that it did not. The deci) 
sustained the contention 6f the employees, but to aveid unc 
rigidity the following provision for modification was made: 

1. Hours.—The molders employed by the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., at Wi 
ing, W. Va., shall not be required or permitted to work more than eight hours wi 


’ 


any day of 24 hours, except in cases of emergency, and then under the following t 


and conditions: 

(a) Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and a hali for all hours work 
excess of 8 hours, with double time for Sundays and holidays. 

(>) The question whether or not an emergency exists, together with the leng 
time over which such emergency may extend, and the number of extra hours per d 
shall be determined by agreement between the management and the working moi 
in the shop. 

(c) For the purpose of efieciuating the agreement mentioned in paragraph /, 
permanent committee of four persons is hereby created, two of whom shall be des 
nated by the management of the plant and two by the working molders in the sh: 
the assent of at least three of whom shail be necessary for permission to work more 1! 
8 hours in any day of 24 hours.” 

This differs both from the agreements between employer and e: 
ployee earlier discussed and from the other awards which had up 
this dete been given by the National War Labor Board in that 
provision was made for arbitrating the difference if the two parti 
could not agree. For the first time, the employees had a decisive voi 
in a question of management; if the employer could not convin: 
them that an emergency existed, he simply could not call upon the 
to work overtime. Up to date, the company has not gone out 
business, so it is to be presumed that the employees’ representativ 
were amenable to reason when an emergency really did exist. Befor 
the signing of the armistice, the board had extended the same arrang. 
ment to four other companies, between whom and their employe: 
the same dispute had arisen concerning the meaning of an eight-how 


day. 


t National War Labor Board, Docket No. 19, Employees r. General Electric Co., Pittsfield, July 31, 19 
2 National War Labor Board, Docket No. 37b, Employees v. Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., Sept. ! 
18, ‘ 
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Generally speaking, however, the National War Labor Board did 
jot give the workers anything approaching a decisive voice; its awards 

lly declared for collective bargaining, withoutspecifying the exact 
wyethod or the extent of the field to be covered. Frequently the Na- 

mal War Labor Board itself remained in the background as final 
wrbiter, While the examiner appointed by the board took the part 
nlaved in the coal and fuel plans by the employer's representative. 
T ose features appear in one of the most detailed awards handed 
down by the board concerning this matter, which ran as follows :! 

i, COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 


ihat there be elected forthwith Shop committees, 1n conlormi Wilh a pian 


ed by the board. 


Phat the secretary of the National War Labor Board shall appoint an ¢xamin 


shall supervise and conduct these elections. 
That a general committee shall be created, consisting of three members 
seni the workers and three members to represenf*the employers. The mem) 
ceneral committee representing the workers shall be selected by the mem} 
»shop committees acting jointly, under supervision of the examiner, 
Phat the employers shall forthwith select their representatives to mect with the 
ntatives of the workers on the shop committees and the general committ« 


Within five days aiter their selection, the representatives of the workers a: 


lovers on each shop committee shall meet for the purpose of adjusting all disput: 
{ matters of controversy in this case which affect the wages of the shop represente 
suid committee. 
Failure to reach a decision on any matters coming betore 1 
from the time the maticr was first taken up, it shall be referred to the eeners 
committee for adjudication. In the event of failure of this committee to reacl 
n, the matter shall be referred to the examiner of the National War Labor Board 
iall promptly report the matier to the Nationa! War Labor Board for GeCCISION. 
Within five days alter its selection the said Ce lit ra! cominittee shall meet for ihe 
+ of adjusting 
All matters referred irom the shop or departm ntal committees; and 
\il matters in controversy In this case which affect wage conditions of the plant 
vhole, but which have not been settled through the medium of theshop comm 


In any case where there is doubt or dispute between shop commitiees and the 


neral committee as to original jurisdiction of matters to be adjusted, ile question oO 


risdiction shall be decided promptly by the examiner of the National War Labor 
OTHER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS ADOPTED. 


The third group mentioned at the outset of this article consists of 
employers outside the large fuel and iron and steel corporations who 
without pressure from the National War Labor Board have adopied 
some form of collective bargaining or employees’ representation or 
both. These agreements differ widely in extent and detail. The 
agreement of the Atlanta Gas Light Co. is of interest in its explicit 





1 Pocket No. 231. General Electric Co., Lenn. Mass., Oct. 2:, 1918 
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acceptance of a union already organized as the channel throye) 
which the employees, whether or not members of the union, shall });.- 
sent their views. In December, 1918, some disagreement arose })- 
tween the company and some of its gas fitters who had joine 
union, which was ended by an agreement signed in January, to 
come effective March 18,1919. In this, the open shop prinecip]: 
explicitly established, matters of hours and wages are agreed up: 
arbitration in case of disagreement is provided for, and then follow. 5 





this paragraph: 

In order that harmonious relations may be advanced between the company and 
Jocal union which will result in improved working conditions to the employee 
more efficient and satisiactory service to the company, and which will result also i: 
most satisfactory service to the public, it is agreed that there shall be appoint 
joint committee between the company and said local union. On the part 
local union, the committee shall consist of five members, employees of the com] 
appointed by the local union. This committee shall meet with a like committee « 
company’s officers, appointed by the company, for the purpose of discussing 
deciding on the conditions of work and other regulations and conditions that y 
improve and better the service and promote the best interest of both pariies hi 
This committee shall meet on the first Thursday of each month, and oftener if nm 
sary, upon call. The committee representing the union will have its own chai 
and secretary. The committee representing the company will be regulated as 
company deems best. 

In many of the other cases in which employees’ representation \ 
adopted it was a foregone conclusion that the representatives wi 
be union men, since the union organization could be at once utili 
to put forward and support union members, but in very few s1 
agreements is the union openly recognized as spokesman for 
employees. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. established a plan of spe: 
interest, as it makes an approach to craft representation as agai 
the industrial representation of most of the schemes. This c: 
pany had had a cooperative welfare scheme in operation for so: 
seven years past, but as part of its adaptation to war conditions, 
vised and enlarged this plan. As presented to the employees,-' 
revision ‘‘included life insurance, sick benefits, pensions, wages, i 
representation through duly elected committees.’ It was specia 
designed to secure two things to the employees: 





1. The workers shall have a iree and independent vote for representatives for pro; 
collective bargaining; and 

2. Proper committee organization of such representatives so that class and gr 
contact may be assured, and the integrity of workers’ committees be established a) 


maintained as such. 
] 


A rather complicated system of representation was provided. 
Each depot, station or division elects two representatives, who con- 


stitute a branch committee for employees. All the branch comm: 
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teemen elected by the workers at the several depots, stations or divi- 
sions are then grouped according to the department from which they 
are clected) five departments being recognized, namely, transporta- 
tion, rolling stock and buildings, electrical, way, and general offices 
departments), forming department committees. Each department 
-ommittee annually elects two of its members who serve on a general 
committee for employees. The management appoints branch, de- 
partment, and general committees for the employers, not to exceed 
a number the corresponding committees of employees. Department 
eommittees meet everv alternate month, and general committees 
every month. Disputes between employees and employers are to be 
yeferred from the branch committees to the department committees, 
thenee to the general committees, and if not settled there, go to arbitra- 
tion. Apart from work in settling industrial disputes, no precise field 
of effort is outlined for the committees, but in general they are to 
promote harmonious relations. The work of the general committees 
is thus defined: 

it shall be the duty of the general committees to devise ways and means for further- 

the efforts of the various department committees for the greatest possible good, to 
promote harmony and good icllowship among all employees of the company, to formu- 
late plans for submission to the several department committees, and to render every 
assistance within their power toward advancement of the interests of the employees 
and the betterment of the service. 

further, the general committecs shall possess the power to review, modify or re- 
erse any findings or decisions of the department committees, and may in their judg- 
ment change any portion of this plan or any modification thereof or the composition 
of any of the committees, or any of their various respective functions. 

Another feature of interest, not found in any of the schemes 
hitherto considered, is the close connection between the plans for 
employees’ representation and for the welfare association. Several 
of the iron and steel and fuel companies introduced extensive plans 
for employees’ welfare, including insurance, pension, and retirement 
plans, but these were independent of the employees’ representation 
plans, although sometimes introduced at the same time. In the 
Philadelphia plan, however, the affairs of the cooperative welfare 
association are to be administered by a cooperative council consist- 
ing of the two general committees—the employer's and the em- 
ployees’. 

t is not possible to say for how many employees the principles of 
collective bargaining and employees’ representation were put into effect 
during 1918. The awards of the National War Labor Board affected 
a number of cases, often involving large bodies of employees, but 
no definite figures concerning these are available. The iron and 
steel companies which adopted representation plans had approxi- 
mately 140,000 employees, not including the 30,000 or more in the 
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Bethlehem plant who were brought under the collective bargaini: > 
award of the National War Labor Board. It is safe to say that bo 

principles have acquired a standing not likely to be shaken by s) 
sequent developments, and that as far as reports have been recei 
concerning the working of these plans, they seem to be pro 
satisfactory. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF RAILROAD LABOR DISPU7! 


General Order No. 53, issued in January, 1919, by the Direc: 
General of Railroads, provides for the creation of Railway Board 
Adjustment No. 3, to adjust all controversies growing out of int 
pretation or application of the provisions of certain wage schedule- 
agreements which are not promptly adjusted by the officials a: 
employees of any one of the railroads operated by the Governme: 
the activities of this board, however, being confined to the sett 
ment of disputes affecting members of the Order of Railroad Tel. 
raphers, the Switchmen’s Union of North America, the Brotherho 
of Railway Clerks, and the United Brotherhood of Maintenance-« 
Way. Employees. The order is practically identical with Gene: 
Order No. 13, which was published in full in the Monrury Revi: 
for May, 1918 (pp. 180-182), and General Order No. 29, whi: 
was noted in the Monruty Lasor Review for July, 1918 (p. 152 
and is therefore not repeated in this connection. The sigi 
of this new memorandum of understanding on the part of t 
Railroad Administration are the regional directors, R. H. Ai: 
ton, B. L. Winchell, N. D. Maher, A. Hl. Smith, C. TL. Markhia: 
B. F. Bush, and Hale Holden; and the signers on the part of ¢ 
employees are S. E. Heberling, president Switchmen’s Union 
North America; A. E. Barker, president United Brotherhood « 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, and Railway Shop Laborers; | 
B. Perham, president Order of Railway Telegraphers: and Jas. 
Forrester, president of Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


NEW WAGE ORDER ISSUED BY DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS, 
Under General Order No. 27, issued by the Director General of 
Railroads on May 25, 1918, and published in the Montniy Review 
for June, 1918 (pp. | 
control were granted increases in wages. Subsequently, on July 25, 
Supplement No. 4 to this general order was issued, providing for 
mcreases of wages of-employees in the mechanical departments of 
railroads under Federal control, and this supplement was printed 1n full 
in the Montaty Lasor Review for September (pp. 151-134). Two 
other supplements to General Order No, 27 provide for wage increases 


] 





21), certain employees of railroads under Federal 


for all clerks, station employees, stationary enginemen, boiler wash- 
ers, power transfer and turntable operators, and common laborers in 
shops, roundhouses, stations, storehouses, and warehouses, and for 
Jl maintenance-of-way department employees working on track, 





bridges, and buildings, including painters, masons, and concrete work- 
ers, Water-supply employees, plumbers, etc. These are, respectively, 


Supplement No. 7 and Supplement No. 8, issued on September 1, and 
they were noted in the Monruiy Lasor Review for October (pp. 
130-139), There have been numerous other supplements, amend- 

: menis, addenda, and interpretations to General Order No. 27 put 


out from time to time by the Director General of Railroads, and 
these should be referred to if full and accurate understanding of the 
original order and subsequent supplements is to be obtained. These 
miscellaneous data have not been published or noted in the Monrury 
Labor Review. 

In November two more supplements to General Order No. 27 were 
issued. These were effective October 1, 1918. Supplement No. 10 
allected wages and working conditions of telegraphers, telephone 
operators (except switchboard operators), agent telegraphers, agent 
telephoners, towermen, lever men, tower and train directors, block 
operators, and staffmen. Supplement No. 11 fixed rates of pay, 
rules for overtime, and working conditions for agents whose regular 
assignment does not require the sending or receiving of railroad train 


Sis 





orders by telephone or telegraph. 
ISSUANCE OF SUPPLEMENT NO. 13. 
These two supplements, however, have been superseded by Supple- 
ment No. 13, issued on December 28, 1918, applicable to the occupa- 
tions noted above. The text of this supplement is as follows: 


Effective October 1, 1918, for positions held by telegraphers, telephone operators 
(except switchboard operators), agents, agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, tower- 





+ 


men, lever men, tower and train directors, block operators, and staffmen the following 
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rates of pay, rules for overtime, and working conditions upon railroads under Fed, 
control are hereby ordered, superseding General Order No. 27, its supplements No 
and 11, and in lieu thereof. 

ARTICLE I, 


(a) All employees herein specified shall be paid on the hourly basis except 
provided for in Article IV. 

(6) To determine the hourly basis for positions held by monthly paid emple 
multiply by 12 the regular monthly rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to 
application of General Order No. 27 (exclusive of all compensation for extra servic: 
livide by 306 (number of working days for the year), and apply provisions of se 
(e) of this article. 

(c) To determine the hourly rate for positions held by weekly paid emplo.. 
multiply by 52 the regular weekly rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to 
application of General Order No. 27 (exclusive of all compensation for extra servi 
divide by 306 (number of working days for the year), and apply provisions of sect 
(e) of this article. 

(7) To determine the hourly rate for positions held by daily paid employees, 1 
tiply the daily rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the application of Gen 
Order No. 27 (exclusive of all compensation for extra services), by 365, divid: 
result by 306 (number of working days for the year), and apply provisions of 
(e) of this article. 

(e) Employees who were on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of Gene 
Order No. 27, paid on a basis of 10 hours or more to constitute a day’s work 
receive one-eighth of the wages received for 10 hours on January |, 1918, prior to 
application of General Order No. 27, as their basic hourly rate; employees work 
less than 10 hours and over § hours shall receive one-eighth of the wages received 
the number of hours recognized as a day’s work. 

(f) Where there are no regularly assigned or established daily hours for the pur 
oi computing the hourly rate, daily hours shall be regarded as 10, one-eighth of w) 
shall be the hourly rate. 

(g) In determining the hourly rate, fractions less than one-fourth of 1 cent shiall 
as one-fourth of 1 cent; over one-fourth and under one-hall, as 1 cent; over « 
half and under three-fourths, as three-fourths of 1 cent; over three-fourths, as ] 


ARTICLE II RATES OF PAY. 


For positions held by telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard op: 
tors), agents (except as provided in Article IV), agent telegraphers, agent telephon: 
towermen, lever men, tower and train directors, block operators and staffmen, to 1 
rates in effect on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. - 
add 13 cents per hour and 2 cents per hour additional in lieu of vacations (applica!) 
to all reads irrespective of present practice). Where this increase fails to establis! 
rate of 48 cents per hour, establish a minimum rate of 48 cents per hour. 


ARTICLE HII.—PRESERVATION OF RATES AND CLASSIFICATION. 


(a) The minimum rates and all rates in excess thereof, as herein established, a 
higher rates which have been authorized since January 1, 1918, shall be preserved. 

(b) The entering of employees in the positions occupied in the service or changi! 
their classification or work shall not operate to establish a loss favorable rate of pa 
or condition of employment than is herein established. 

(c) Where existing pay-roll classification does not conform to Article IT, employe: 
performing service in the classes specified therein, shall be classitied in accordan 
therewith. 
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ARTICLE I\ EXCEPTIONS, 


The provisions of this order will not apply: 
a) To eases where salaries less than $30 per month are paid to individuals for 
cial service Which only takes a portion of their time from outside employment or 
business. 

») To agents Whose compensation as of January |, 1918, was upon a commission 
basis or upon a combination of salary and commissions (not including express or out- 
.ide commissions), 

To agents whose duties are supervisory and who do not perform routine oflice 
ork, nor the small nontelegraph stations (except where they are now included in 
-reements), Which, on account of the varying character and extent of their work and 

ponsibilities, can not be intelligently treated as a class. 

The Federal manager on each railroad is hereby instructed to consider the individual 

es of the smaller nontelegraph stations, or stations paid on a commission basis or 

combination of salary and commission, both as to compensation and working 
litions, With committees of employees, and where agreement can be reached are 

‘lhorized to put the same into effect. 

In case of disagreement, either as to compe nsation and } working ( ondition , Or as 
to whether a station comes properly under the terms of this article, the exact points 
(| St] ‘h disagreement shall be reported to the Board of Railroad Waves and Working 
nditions through the regional director for consideration and recommendation to me, 


ARTICLE V HOURS OF SERVICE, OVERTIME, AND CALLS 


Eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal hour, shall constitute a day’s 
k, except that where two or more shifts are worked, eight consecutive nours with 
allowance for meals shall constitute a day’s work. 

Overtime shall be computed at the rate of time and one-half time. Even 
hours shall be paid for at the end of each pay period, fractions thereof will be carried 
forward. 

When notified or called to work outside of established hours, employees will be 

il 2 minimum allowance of two hours at overtime rate. 

Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours or to 
absorb overtime. 

ARTICLE VI—UNITED STATES MAIL, 


When the carrying of United States mail and parcel post by the employees herein 
specified becomes unduly burdensome or interieres with the proper operation of 
trains, they will be relieved from such work. 


ARTICLE VII—DISCIPLINE AND GRIEVANCES, 


(a) An employee disciplined, or who considers himself unjustly treated, shall have 
a fair and impartial hearing, provided written request is presented to his immediate 
superior within five (5) days of the date of the advice of discipline, and the hearing 
shall be granted within five (5) days thereafter. 

(6) A decision will be rendered within seven (7) days after completion of hearing. 
If an appeal is taken, it must be filed with the next higher official and a copy furnished 
the official whose decision is appealed within five (5) days after date of decision. 
The hearing and decision on the appeal shall be governed by the time limits of the 
preceding section. 

(c) At the hearing, or on the appeal, the employees may be assisted hy a committee 
of employees or by one or more duly accredited representatives. 
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(7) The right of appeal by employees or representatives, in one order of s 
sion and in the manner prescribed, up to and inclusive of the highest official! 
nated by the railroad to whom appeals may be made is hereby established. 

(e) An employee on request will be given a letter stating the cause of disciplin. 
transcript of the evidence taken at the investigation or on the appeal will be fn 
on request to the employee or representative. 

(f) Tf the final decision decrees that charges against the employee were m 
tained. the record shall be cleared of the charge: if suspended or dismiss 
emplovee will be returned to former position and paid for all time lost. 

(g) Committees of employees shal! be granted leave of absence and free tra 
taiion for the adjustment of differences between the railroad and the employee 

(hy Where the time limits in discipline and grievance rules now in effect are 
extensive they may he preser\ ed. 


ARTICLE VIII RULES FOR APPLICATION OF THIS ORDER, 


(a) The pay for female employees, for the same class of work, shall be the sa: 
that of men. and their working conditions must be healthful and fitted to their: 


The laws enacted for the government of their employment must he observed 


(b) If the operation of this order creates either unreasonably low, or excess 
high. rates, for service, individual cases and circumstances considered, it will 
duty of the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions to investigate. « 
plaint. and recommend equitable treatment therefor. 


(¢) Vacations with pay are abolished, effective January {, 1919. 
ARTICLE IX—INTERPRETATION OF THIS ORDER, 


The rates of pay and rules herein established shall be incorporated into exi 
agreements and into agreements which may be reached in the future, on the 
railroads; and should differences arise between the management and the emp 
of any of the railroads as to such incorporation, intent. or application of thi 
such question of differences shall be referred through the Director of the Divisi 
Labor as prescribed in Supplement 6 and 6a to General Order > for d 
subject always to review by the Director General. 

Agreements or practices, except as changed by this order, remain in effe: 





UNION SCALES OF LAUNDRY WORKERS, THEATRICAL EMPLOYEES 
, WAITERS. 


The union scales of wages and hours of labor as of May 1: 

and May 15, 1917, have been published in the canine Y L. Al 

Review as follows: In the September, 1918, issue, for the princi 
occupations in the building, granite and stone, and metal trad 
and in freight handling in important industrial cities of the No: 
Atlantic section of the United States; in the October issue, for 
same occupations in the leading industrial cities of the North Cent: 
States; in the November issue, for the same occupations in t| 
leading cities of the South Atlantic, South Central, and Weste: 
States; in the December issue, for the principal occupations in | 
bakery, millwork, and printing trades, and of chauffeurs, teamste 
and drivers, in the leading industrial cities of the North Atlantic a 
South Atlantic States; in the January, 1919, issue, for the princip: 
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upations in the bakery, millwork, and newspaper printing trades 
\e chief industrial cities of the North Central, South Central, and 
Wostern States: in the February, 1919, issue, for the principal occeu- 
ons in the book and job printing trades and of chauffeurs, team- 
and drivers In the leading industrial cities of the North Central, 
South Central, and Western States. In continuation of this subje« 
tere are published in this issue of the LaBor Review, the union seal 
of the above-named dates of laundry workers, theatrica! employee: 
| waiters in important industrial cities in all sections of the United 
States. Known changes since May 15, 1918, are indicated in foot 
s. The scales as of the two dates are printed in parallel column 
for convenient comparison between the two vears 
The information was collected by special agents of the United 


States Bureau of Labor Statistics in personal calls on the local unior 


, } 
( ysis 
SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRA 5, SY G je 
GRAPHICAL PIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15,1918, AND MAY 15, 191 
LAUNDRY WORKERS. 
; ? 
R ‘ - 
Mo 
) l di 1 \ 
cit & four ~ if 
For | Full da ur Full da 
Per I ;}Sun-| Saturday da iw Ss rd 
| T k, 0 os d 5 1ilil We k. ! Ve 4 i \ N 
full | sine, | aud oli ul 
time. hoi 1 tim 
| a 
1 
Rea } 
mm. Mass.: ten 
t mgirls,manglers,and C/s. | D .| plied (ts. Dolis. | 
kers, or towel foiders.. Li. l 1.1) 2 2 4-497 12 is 4.00 | a) 
( folders, dampeners, | 
ute girls, or stock-room | 
nd a oe 6.1L | 8.00 2 2 ) { tJ 5. Ow) 
» ors A). 1 10). (8) 2 2 4 { ) 2; 2.1 Ly thd | 8) i 
seas 24.1} 12.00 2 )- 43 493 12} 24.1 12.00] »- 43-49 
\ _, eee 4.2 1,. 44) Z 2 4 { 12 | 34.2 | oo | ’ pa 
RTH CENTRA! 
| Mich.: Tro ,.0 4 
hk 4 il \ M ) tlisliie 
wilted eta’ wt dae adiha 16.7 HW) | ; ’ ( 
OUTH CENTR Al } 
| 
Rock, Ark.: } 
tlead sorters (men 3.3 1 18.00 I 144 ) ® jf 500} } ; 
Linen washers (men ...| 23.21 12.50 14 | pe OR fae 2) 12.0] dake. 
snirt wasners (men)....... 27.8 | 15.00 i 14 | 9 =< 9 —t [.2.-+6, 24681 30.00 | 3 
Hand ironers, mang! | 
hands, markers, and | 
WE ba cbbeaesns as ex 1 1.9 7.0 14 | »- 9 -54 } ’ 
Shirt machine operators 
WORM)... .. imkvaened| aw S. OK) 1} ] } 7 “OR lecnsse, 44.8 8. O00 | v + ot 
' For holidays; do not work on Sunday 4 Hours vary, but total 45 per 
Per shirt. 6 Nol organized on 4i 
* tor holidays; do not work on Sundays aid Monda 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, By 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1918—Contin 
LAUNDRY WORKERS—Continued. 
































| | 
May 15, 1918. May 15, 19 
! 
| . ; 
Rate of wages— Rate of 
| Mos. wages 
Geographical division and with | 
City. Hours: Sat- | 1] 
: | | For | Fulldays; | ur- Fy 
Per For | ©Un-| Saturdays; | day | Per Sa 
| Per | week, | over. |days| fullweek. | half | Per | week, | ft 
hour.} full |, 2 , | and holi- lhour. | full | 
pay. EES. hell. day. | | time. 
| days. | ie, 
| 
WESTERN, | 
Butte, Mont.: | | 
Head collar machine oper- | Regular | 
ators, head starchers, | | rate multi- | 
hand washers (women), | (ts. | Dolls. plied by— | } (ts. | Dolls. | 
or shirt finishers......... 35.4 | 17.00 | V4 14 8-8 48 |......} 299.21 14.00 . 
Head mangle girls......... 37.9] 18.00] 14 1k | ee es a 31.3 | 15.00 Q 
Head markers and dis- | 
tributors or head washers. 62.5 | 30.00 13 | 1k fe ee 52.1 25.) C 
Head markers’ assistants... 54.2 | 20.00 4} 6b] ee eS eae 17.9 | 23.c¢0 S 
Head markers on rough dry 52.1 | 25.00 ni WI Q.~8 48 {... | 6.351 Soe . 
Collar machine operaters’ | | “| 
assistants, flannelsteam- | | 
ers, flat-work counters, | 
hand ironers, machine | | 
hands, seamsters, shirt | 
folders, or starchers...... 31.3 | 15.00 1} 7a S= 9-4 25.0 | 12.00 . 
WIG WOAMINET SE... cc ccencccs<s 53.1 | 25.50 Wy} 614] ey ee eee 9 | 22.70 ‘ 
Mangle girls, feeders, and | a 
PN tena ons 1555 sae 27.1 | 13.00 1} 1} | G =~ 6-46: bo... 20.8 | 10.00 
Markers and distributors, | 
errr 143.8, 21.00} I] 1] a |. 2 ee 37.5 | 18.00 . 
Shirt machine operators... 40.6 | 19.50 ]! | 1h | R —~ R -4R 1.41] 16.50 
San Francisco, Cal.: | | a ae | 
Head collar ironers......-.. 2 oe) ae oa: Soo oe 22.9 | 11.00 8 
Head markers and dis- | ae 
tributorsor head washers 49.5 | 23.75] Is) 1! § - § -48 ~c..| 47.4 | 22.75 8 
Head starchers............ 35.4117.00] 18] 13] e-8 -46 |...... | 33.31 600 . 
Collar ironers, cuff press | : | 
operators, shirt hands on | 
neck bands, shirt-waist 
machine operators, sleeve 
machine hands, wrist- | | 
band machine operators, | 
or yoke machine oper- | 
EE eee 20.8 | 10.00 ] 1} | § - § -48 IS.8 9. 00 8 
Collar rubbers, seam- “ ; 
stresses, shirt dippers, or | 
shirt rubbers..... ronaeest an. 0 1 20.50 1) 1! S- § 48 19.8 | 9.50 S 
Dampeners, dry-house | ; ‘ 
hands, operators on tum- 
blers, starchers, or ladies’ 
work, or tiers on plain 
work in mangle room.... 22.9 | 11.00 1 1! ae 20.8 | 10.00 ‘ 
Flannei body ironers, shirt 7 
body ironers, starch bod y | 
ironers, or steam press | 
machine operators....... 24.0 | 11.50 iW} §-§ -48 |...... 21.9 | 10.50 s 
SHEROO TONES. .......2.0-- | 26.0 | 12.50 4} 8 - 8-48 |...... 24.0} 11.50 | s 
Mangle girls...............| 19.8 | 9.530 |} a 8-8 -48 |...... 17.7 8.60] 8 
Markers aud distributors, | ase 
sorters, weighers, or | | 
wringer men...... Masses ' 40.1 19.25 Bi Me 8 = 6 8 |... 38.01 18.25] 8&8 
Polishers or shirt press | 
4 ae (30.2; 14.530' Wi 8 8 MG fT ccade 28.1 | 13.50 8 
Shakers on mangles........| 18.8 es! ui. Bs ee 16.7 | 8.00 8 
Shirt finishers or tiler | 
ironers ......- Rnitnaie sda 33.3 | 16.00; Wj} 8 - 8 -48 |...... 31.3 | 15.00 S 
Wash-room helpers... ...... 33.9; 16.25; 14) I 8 - § -48 |...... 31.8 | 15.25 8 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Head collar girls.........-- 126.0 12.50) () 1 § - & -48 '...... 26.0 | 12.50 S- § 
Head mangle feeders or 
head folders and stack- | 
ers (women).......-..... 322.9: 11.00: (2) ] 8S - 8 -48 '...... 22.9 11.00 8 
1 Scale became 29.2 cents on June 17, 1918. 3 Scale became 27.1 cents on June 17, 191 


2 Overtime work for women prohibited by State law. 
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NION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, BY GEO. 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


LAUNDRY WORKERS—('ontinued. 





| May 15, 1918, | May 15, 1917 
| R 
{ ] oO ¢ wea 
Mos \ ( 
hical division and } with 
ity. . Hours: — | Sat Hours: 
For Full days; | ure | Full days; 
e Per | For | =un- Saturdays; day Per Saturday 
| Per | wee Ky | oy -.|days; full week. | haif er | Week,| full week, 
hour.| «full | tiene | and | holi- |hour.| full | 
| pay. |" 1) Rel lay time, 
days 
ESTERN—concluded. 
Re Ir 

le, Wash.—Continued., | rate multi- | 

ead markers and sorters | (ts. Dolis.| plicd by— Cts, | Dolls 

errr we --.' 37.0 | 20.00 13 | es 9-9 $ 7.0 | 20.00 9~—~ 9 -54 

vad markers and sorters | 

| re .- 733.3 | 16.00 | 1 §-8§ -48 . 33.3 ; 16.00 | 8 — 8 -48 

lead starchers (women)... 28.1 | 13.50 | ) 1 S & —48 oe 13.50 R 8 -48 
icad washermen..........°41.7 | 22.50 | 14 1 9- 9 -54 41.7 | 22.50 | 9 —- 9 -54 
dy ironers (women)..... 428.1] 13.50 ] S-— 8 -48 28.1 | 13.50 8 — 8 -48 


Cuff and neckband ma- 
hine operators, sleevers, 
or starchers (women)....° 21.9 | 10.50 ] &- 8 -4§ 21.9; 10. 8 - 8 -48 
Drying-house hands, fancy 
ironers, garment-press 
operators, mangle fiat 
unters, tiers and check- 
Ss, or shirt finishers | 
Se ee 25.0; 12.00 ) ! + R85 25.0) 12.09 8 8 -48 
‘angle shakers and polers, 
econd feeders and sec- 
oud folders, or shirt fold- 
CTs (WOImGh).......-. 8 20.8 LO. 00 l S . H os “0. 10. OW ba § -48 


Markers and sorters (men), | 

washermen and wringer 

aa a ade wea ace @ ae LS. OO ] l ) <4 Sy) 9 4 
Markers and sorters (wo- 

men) or seamstresses.... '°27.1 | 13.00 ; I s s —48 27.1 13. 00 : § -48 


— 


ain ironers, sock darners 
or tiers, sorters, and list- 


ot hk) 22.9 11.00 (3) 1 & S —48 > ¢ 11.0% g & 48 
Polishers and bosom press 
operators.... phd ees a's wes 227. 13. 00 (*) 1 & & 48 © | 1 y, g § -42 





| Seale became 41.7 cents on June 17, 1918. 
2 Scale became 37.5 cents on June 17, 1918. 
)vertime work for women oe by State law. 
Seale became 31.3 cents on June 17, 1918. 
Seale became 46.3 cents on June 17, 1918. 
Scale became 27.1 cents for cuff and neckband machine operators and 25 cents for sleevers and starchers 
on June 17, 1918. 
Scale became 27.1 cents for drying-house hands, fancy ironers, garment-press operators, or shirt fin- 
ishers and 29.2 cents for mangle flat counters, tiers, and checkers on June 17. 1918. 
Scale became 25 cents for mangle shakers and polers or shirt folders and 26.1 cents for second feeders 
and second folders on June 17, 1918. 
®* Scale becarne 37 cents for markers, sorters, and wringermen and 41.7 cents for washermen on June 17, 
918. 
10 Scale hecame 31.3 cents for markers and sorters and 29.2 cents for seamstresses on June 17, 1918. 
1 Seale became 25 cents for plain ironers and 28.1 cents for tiers, sorters, and listers on June 17, 1918. 
12 Scale became 29.2 cents on June 17, 1918. 


an = 
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UNiON SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, By « 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, i918, AND MAY 13, 1917—CentinuedJ 


THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT. 
CARPENTERS. 








May 15, 1918 May 15 
Rate of 
Rate o bgt eniaeks | 
Mos Wag 
Ceographical division and | with ee 
city. mae Hours: | Sat- | ma. 
. | | For | Fulldays; | ur- | ; 4 
Per | Por | Sun-| Saturdays; | day | Per | § 
Per | week,|...... | days| full week. half | Per | week i 
hour.| full pee and | holi-|hour.! full | 
| pay. | ~ - ‘| holi- days.! time. | 
| | days. 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
| 
Boston, Mass.: | Regular 
Burlesque and vaudeville | rate multi- | 
houses, 2 to 4 shows per | (is, | Dolis.| plied by | Cis. | Dolls. | 
_ AS Se a ae 46.3 | 25.00 | 3 75c.| 2% 75e. 9- 9 -34 !......' 46.3 25.001 9 
Combination houses, ard | | 
vandeville and moving- | 
picture houses, 5 or more | 
shows per day ..-..-....- 55.6 | 30:00 | 1 Tie. | 2 75e. 9 --9 —54 /..... 55.6 | 30.00 } 
Stock houses........... 55.6 | 35.00 (1 T5e. 2 75 10}—-10}-63 ..| on 61 35.00 1 10 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Pas a 
Combination houses. .... 72.9 | 35.00 162 2125¢e. B. = 6-88. 15.... 72.9 | 35.00 S 
BtOCR MOUSES......-.--.-.- 52.1 | 25.00 |! 624c. 2 125¢ S- §~48 ; 50.0 | 24.00 | ‘ 
te, renee 62.5 | 30.00 | ! 40e. | 2 75e. 3§ 9 Pee 58.3 28.60 s 
wn 52.1 | 25.00 We. | 2 75 38 ~----| @7.9 1 33.00 | S 
Pie GAVE, MOOSE. .00006-5.. 5. (4) | 25.00 1 210060 (4) ime: ae 22.00 | 
ff ere 65.6 | 31.50 2 2 8-8 -48 |......| 6:3) Bei 
Philadelphia, Pa...... Pree. Oar 27.50 6 |] (4) peecest ae 27. 50 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Burlesque and vaudeville | 
RN Nile cart Soe 5 vcd kam a 59.3) 32.00 1100e. ! 1000 9-9-4 |...2.., HYD; BO 2) 
Combination houses..... --| 55.6 } 30.00 } 100e. ' 100c. 9 - 9 -54 .. 46.3 25.00 | a 
Stock burlesque houses... 64.8 | 35.00 l 1 9 ~ 9 ~54 !.... 55.6 30.00 | 
Providence. R.I...... eet (4) | 28.6011 60e., 2 T5e. (4 ee (4 25.00 | 
peemeseer, NN. Y ........ .. 66.7 | 28.00 2 Ze 7 - 7 -42 66.7 28.00 | ; 
Scranton, Pa......-. 54.2 26.00 | ! 62 72 8S —- 8 -48 47.9 238.00 s 
Springfield, Ma 
Class A houses. ....-. (4) | 97.00 | 1 55e. 21000 (4) : ‘ 27 00 
Class B houses. .-...-. ae (4 27.09 | 1 50e. 2100e ‘ (4 27.00 
Cree ouses . 2... 2.2.5. (4 25.00 |! 50e. 2 100. (4) ae 4 25. 00 
Worcester, Mass.: | 
Combination houses 47.9 | 23.00 1 72] 8 - § -481.... 47.9 | 23.00 § 
Stock houses...... jieneec te ae | cee l 72] 8 — 8 -48 }...... 54.2 . 26.00 S 
Vaudeville houses.....-.-- 52.1 1 25.00 1 72 8-8 -48 |...... 47.91 23.00 S-s 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. 
po eee 862.5 30.00 tj 82 8-8 -48 !......! 52.1 1 25.00 
Baltimore, Md.: | | 
Burlesque houses......--.. 946.3 | 25.00 | 1 65c.) 2 65e.! 9- 9-54 |...... 45.3 , 25.00 »- 9 
Combination houses. .--.-- - 946.3 | 25.00 | 1 65c.) 2 65e 9 -— 9 -54 45.3 | 25.00 i) 
eee 1945.5 | 30.00 | 1 65e.| 2 65c 11 -11 -66 |..... 45.5 | 30.00] 1 
Vaudeville houses.....-.--- 151.9 | 28.00 | 1 65.) 2 65e 9. 9 -541......) 64.9 | a.00 
Jacksonville, Fla...........- 244.6 25.00 |! 50c.! i S- 8 -$ |..... 44.6 25.00 . 
Richmond, Va.: | 
Combination homses....--- | 60.6 | 20.00 ee Be 5 = @ -33 j...... 60.6 . 20.09 5-8 
Vaudeville houses......... | 37.9 | 25.00 Lk 4o-33 bh 82-08 +. 7.9 25.0 1] 
Wenner, D.C... oe sene css 1834.0 | 27.50 | 1 70c. i 134--133-81 |....... 29.6 | 24.00 13) 


Y 


1 Rate in cents per hour. 

2 Rate in cents per hour for Sundays: for holidays, regular rate. 
3 Hours irregular, but total 48 per week. 
4 Variable. 

§ No pay for overtime. 

6 For holidays; do not work on Sundays. 
7 For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
8 Scale became 72.9 cents on Sept. 2, 1918. 
9 Scale became 55.6 cents on Sept. 1, 1918 
10 Seale became 53 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
11 Scale became 64.8 cents on Apr. 1, 1918. 
12 Scale became 58 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
13 Scale became 46.7 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 
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SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, BY ( " 
PAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918. AND MAY 15, 1917-——Continie 
THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT—( ontinued. 
CARPENTERS —Continur 
+ i ae 
ia I , 
sity, Hours Sat- Hour 
| j Fe I ll day i! ee. d 
i ’ Sun- saturday ( Pe! 
Per | eel | For dav full week j , 
petae 97° | OVer-| oo, ; 
| i og a 
} 
| | 2a} | 
il CEN \ Reqgu'a 
Ill.: ( jp | plicd 0 
Sa i a 47.3 | 20.50 s- 3 l & 8 if) j Figs n) ) 
3B... a a teh ot aa . BS) 0 28. 00 2 1 a- 8 56 7 } 2s (HI * ~ 3H 
nnati, Ohio.............| 9.1 | 27.50 | i S -—- § -56 491 27.50 2. 8 6 
nd, Ohio: 
in lar companies........| 58.8 | 30.00 Y l Bi~ 81-51 49.0 25.00 s 1 

Stock companies.......-...] 52.9 | 27.00 2 i Kb St-5] 

‘ “~ ‘Sr as o/.3 27.50 27 l ~- SS ‘ a ) \ 18 
Grand Rapids, Mich.........) 57.1 | 24.00 ; 250 1 ? 14 OO ‘ 3 
I ipolis, Ind.: 

( EE Se 25. 00 | 9 ) 

{ 4 |). eee ir 25.00 1 254) 

( of |. ) 27. OW l 25. OW 

Cit MO... 658.0 | 32. 50 | 1 ‘ < ) ‘) X S 
SEE Se APE 20.0 ; 28. 00 14 1 § : 2%. 00 . . , 
M ikee Wis.: i 
Combination and vaude- 
le houses... ty: 2.00 | 2500.) 1 my MW) 

Stock houses.... (3) 26. 50 Me, l 2 ) 

M apolis, Minn. 49.1 ; 27.50 | 2 S6c. l be 8-5 { ) s . ; 
lo — 49.1 | 27.50 | 2 d0e. l x ' 2 ) S ; 
dt. i wuis, Mo.: 

rpenters | 

Combination houses..... 49.1 ! 27.50 |? 65c. | 1 Q. % ~ . 
Stack. mouses............., 62.5 | 35.@ l . y) 
leville houses... 64.3 , 36.00 (265 ] . ‘ ) 4 . ; 
tants— 
mbination houses 41), 2 22.50 | 2 65¢ l ‘ . 9 9 ) 
S! k houses... 2 i 73. ¢ oth (WD 2 He, l s ‘ ‘ ~ 
iudeville houses ees 44, ] 97.50 , 2 65« l . yt) ) ‘ . 
ul, Minn r 1.81 27.30 (x l . . ‘ . ¥ 
ta, Kans 
ee _..| 49.8 | 22.00 j4 9] . % -48 8 00 . ‘ . 
TAGS ...... ee a ee Ll; 91} S -48 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Combination houses. .... 62.5 | 30.00 |250c., 92 S S —48 , OO 4 g 48 
Btock and Vaudeville | 
RS ape aie ees 62.5 | 30.00 |250c.) 93 & § —48 25. 0 . ¥ x 
Dallas, Tex... oe eA ( 35.00 s. : 7 In, 25 
poustem. Tex. ......... toca OO00 30.00 | 2 50c. 1 8 8 -A 6) 30.00 ‘ R 5% 
Little Reck, Ark.: | 
Carpenters— 
Burlesque houses 0.8 | 26.001......) 42 | 711 - 8-56 ].... 11.7 | 22.50 s 
Vaudeville houses....... 52.1 | 25.00 | 260c.| 914 id - 7 -48 45.9 | 22.59 »- 7 : 
\ssistants..... = ye 1243.8 | 21.00 HOC, a yi 10 7-48 | 38.9 i909. BL i +s 
| Not reported. 
? Rate in cents per hour. 
\ al iable. 
‘ For holidays; do not work on Sundays. 4 


) 


* For holidays; for Sundays, 1 show, $3, 2 
° Scale became 62.5 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
‘ Seale became 53.6 cents on Sept. 1, 191s. 
8 {flours vary, but total 48 per week. 

* For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate 
Not organized on May 15, i917. 

1 Scale became $49 on Aug. 25, 1918. 

1 Scale became 50 cents on Sept. 1, 1913 
‘Sil hours on Mondays and Thursdays: & hours on Tuesdays, Wednesdars, Fridays, and Saturdars 
4s Seale became 56.3 cents on Sept. 1, 1018 

‘S10 hours on Mondays and Thursdays: 7 hours on Tuesdays, Wednes iays, Frida wil Saturdays 


shows $5. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, BY 


GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued, 


THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT—Continued. 
CARPENTERS—Concluded. 

















May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— | Rate of 
} Mos. | wages 7 
Cieographical division and | ———________ noes | with | 
city. | Hours: | Sat- Hour 
‘ For Full days; | ur- | | Fulld 
Per | For Sun-| Saturdays; | day | Per |} Satui 
| Per | week, | ...,.| days} full week. | half} Per | week,| full wi 
jhour.} full | i and holi- |hour.} full 
} pay eet ee days. time. 
days. | 
| } | 
| | Res 
SOUTH CENTRAL— | Reguler 
concluded. rate multi- 
| Cts. | Dolls.| plied by— Cts. | Dolls. } 
NS, ae 144.6 | 25.00 |250e.| 1 | § - § -56 |..-...} 44.6 | 25.00 s 
ey 338.5 | 30.00 | 455ce.) 51 | > | ae 38.5 39.00 
Naseville, Teun ............. 7 52.1 | 25.00 }...... ; 24 §- § -48 |...... 52.1 25.00 | § - 
New Orleans, La.: | | 
Combination houses. ...... | 37.4 | 27.50 1 1 {| 104-103-73}'......| 37.4 | 27.50 101-1] 
Stock and vaudeville | 4 
STEER | 45.8 | 30.00 1 7 8}-11}-053°...... 45.8 30.00 8}-11 
WESTERN, | | 
} ' 
SS are | 62.5 | 35.00 ]875e.; 1 8 - § -56 62.5 | 35.00 8 
Denver, Colo.: 
Combination houses....... 62.5 | 30.00] (9) | (%) 8 - § -48 |...... 62.5 30.00 & - 
SGOCK POUSES.. ...6ccccccss: | 72.9 | 35.00} (9) | (9%) | 6 8 ohh 72.9 | 35.00 Rx 
Los Angeles, Cal...........-. €2.5 | 30.00} 1 1 det, Boas, tj OE } (29) 
a. UL ee 71.4 | 40.00 | 4 65c. Bid 8 - 8 -06 |...... 62.5 35.00 8 
Salt Lake City, Utah: | | 
Combination houses.....-. | 53.6 | 30.00 | 475e.} 1 8 - § -56 |......| 53.6 | 30.00 es: 
SE rere 1 62.5 | 35.00 | 4 75e I et .. oe 62.5 | 35.00 8 S 
San Francisco, Cal...........| 67.0 | 37.50 |475e | 1 118 - § -36 |...... 62.5 | 35.00; UB-s 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Combination houses....... 1265 32.50 | 475e.{ 1 | § ~ § -48 |......| 67.7 | 32.50 s-8 
eT 1372 39.00 | 475e.; 1 | 8 - 8 -48 |..... 72.9 | 35.00 | 8-+ 
Vaudeville houses......... .501}475¢e.} 1 & - 8 -48 od 67.7 | 32.50 | 8 -& 
2” 2.90 | 4 75¢. | i § - 8 -06 |..... 58.0 32.50 §- 5 
ELECTRICIANS. 
NORTH ATLANTIC. 
Boston, Mass.: | | | 
Combination and vaude- | | 
ville houses.............. | 46.3 | 25.00 | 4 75e. |! 75c. o~ 9-54 )......1 OS Set -8 
Moving-picture houses....., 62.5 | 30.00 | 4 75¢.| 161 | 8 - 8 -48 | 62.5 | 30.00 | a 
UGOn MOUSSE... . ..--.--... 47.6 | 30.00 | 4 74c. | 75e.; —10$-104-63 47.6 | 30.00 103—1/ 
Vaudeville houses.......-.. 37.0 | 20.00 | 75ce. |! 75e. | 9- 9-54|......| 37.0 20. 00 9-9-1 
Bridgeport, Conn............| 41.7 | 20.00 | 4 62}¢)9125¢c. “Pe s5 @gaed | 37.5 | 18.00 = 
TE eb aeseneians a5 | §2.1 | 25.00 | 4 50¢. 15 75e.! 178 - § -48/...... | 47.9 | 23.00] 178-8 
Fall River, Mass.........-.-.-- | (18) | 18.00 1 |'5 75e. ‘ig eae Peper | (18) | 15.00 | (38) 
EE oss cap snwse<en. 65.6 | 31.50 91 2 ee 5 ee 56.3 | 27.00} 8-8 
Philadelphia, Pa.........--. (18) | 25.00 |...... | 194 as seboaes | C8) | 25.00 | C8) 
1 Scale became 50 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
2 Rate in cents per hour until midnight; 75 cents per hour thereafter 
3 Scale became 44.9 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
4 Rate in cents per hour. 
5 For overtime on Sundays, 75 cents per hour. 
€ Various, but total 78 per week. 
* Scale became 57.3 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
® Rate in cents per hour; double time after 2a. m. " 





© For extra and broken time from 8 a. m. to midnight, 50 cents per hour; after midnight, $1 per hou: i 
10 Not organized on May 15, 1917. ; 
il Hours vary, but total 56 per week. 

12 Scale became 72.9 cents on July 8, 1918. 

13 Scale became 83.3 cents on July 8, 1918. 

i4 Scale became 78.i cents on July 8, 1918. 

16 Ratein cents per hour for Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 

16 For holidays; for Sunday nights, $1.50. 

17 Hours irregular but average 48 per week. 

18 Variable. 

19 For holidays; do not work on Sundays. 
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‘ION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, BY GEO- 
F GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT— (Continued. 
ELECTRICIANS—Continued. 
































= 
| May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
| 
| tate of Wages— Rat - 
| |Mos.| Wag 
eographical division and | Hour |W on} me 
city. 5 iours: | Sat- 410urs 
: | | For | Fulldays; | ur- Full day 
Per | For | Sun-| Saturdays; | day | Per | Saturdays; 
| Per | week, | OF | days| full week. | half} Per | week,| full week. 
. over- . . 1 ¢ ' | 
lhout.| full | time,| 2nd | holi- |hour.| full 
pay. | “ 2 holi- | days. time, | 
| days. 
| - (Po — 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. 
| Regular | 
burgh, Pa.: | | rate mullti- | 
Burlesque and vaudeville | Cts. | Dollis. plied by— Cts. | Dolls. 
RE Pe ae |} 51.9 | 28.00 |2100c. |2 100e. | 9 - 9 ~54 |...... 51.9 | 28.00 | 9 - 9 -54 
Combination houses....... i 46.3] 25.00 |2100c. |2100c. | 9- 9 -54 46.3 | 25.00 © ino Ol 
Moving-picture houses. .... | 55.6 | 30.00 |2100c. 2 100c. | 9- 9 -54 |......- 55.6 | 30.00 9- 9-54 
Providence, R.I............ | (3) | 21.00 | 2 60¢.) 4 75¢.| (4) (4 18. 00 (4) 
ey a ee | 47.9 | 23.00 |267ic.| 62 S= 8 «tt Ghee 41.7 | 20.00 So 8 oan 
Springfield, Mass............ (?) 22.00 | 2 50c. /4100c. | i Se (3) 22. 00 | (*) 
Worcester, Mass.: | | | 
Combination houses....... | 500 18. 00 | 1}; 62 6 = 6 <$6 1...... 50.0 18.00 6 - 6 -36 
Stock houses..............| 41.7! 20.00] 1] 62] 8-8-48)...... 37.5 18.00 | & - & -48 
Vaudeville houses......... | 47.9 | 23.00 | 1 62) 8 - 8 -48 |...... 45.8 | 22.00 | 8 - & -48 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. 
RUE odinieeecsesaraees \° 52.1 | 25. 00 | ] 62 Sw RB afB |... cx 41.7 | 20.00 Sin 3 
Baltimore, Md.: | 
burlesque eees.«. 2.2... 135.2 | 19.00 |} 2 65c.| 4 65e. 9 - 9 -54 |...... 35.2 | 19.00 9- 9-54 
Combination houses... ..-- 338.9 | 21.00 | 2 65c.]| 4 65e. | D =~ 9 <O8 |... .60 38.9 | 21.00 9- 9 -54 
Stock Iowses. . ........-..- ° 37.9 | 25.00 | 2 6&c.| 4 65c. MM <Ek $66 looscen 37.9 | 25. 00 11 -11 -66 
Vaudeville houses........- 946.3 | 25.00 | 2 65¢c.| 2 65c. 9- 9-54 |...... 46.3 | 25.00 9- 9 -54 
Jacksonville, Fla...........- (435.7 | 20.00 | 2 50c. | 1 8 - 8 -56 |...... 35.7 20. 00 8- & -56 
ch eg ee | 90.8 | 16.75 |260e.) 124 ea tl h64 eee 50.8 | 16.75 5 - & -33 
Washington, D. C........... [$826.5 | 21.50 | 2 70c.)...... 134-13}-81 |...... 22.2 | 18.00 13}-13}-81 
NORTH CENTRAL. | | 
| ' 
Chicago, IL: 
LO 2S ree | 47.3 | 26.50 2 1 | 8 - § -§ |...... | 47 26. 50 8- 8 -56 
NE ica aé easseuesees | 50.0 | 28.00 2} 1] 8-8-56]...... | 50.0 | 28.00 8 - 8 -56 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. | 40.2 | 22.50 1 | 1 8 - 8 -56 £ imaiiess 40.2 | 22.50 8 - 8 -56 
Cleveland, Ohio: | | 
Combination houses....... 49.0 | 25.00 2 | 1 Sh— 84-51 |.....- 39.2 | 20.00 84— 84-51 
Stock houses. ............. | 52.9 | 27.00 | 2 | 1 | Si— 84-51 |...... | (4) | (ny (14) 
Detrelt, MEGM... 22000020000. | 57.3 | 27.50 | 2 75e. 1; 8-8-48|...... 57.3 | 27.50 8 - 8 -48 
—7 indians _ oe om Linde a me pg ie rm 
. ass ee 3 | ee ‘wy Bae Porro $ 20. 
penne CURE BEB nin ccs ccc cece (2) | 20.00]...... | 16] (3) (*) | 20.00 (3) 
Class C houses............- (8) | 22.00]...... 124 | a ae | (3) | 22.00 (3) 
p08 Kansas City, Mo............. 1650.0 | 28.00 ¥; 1] 8-8-56]...... 50.0 | 28.00 8 - 8 -56 
‘ ROIID sc occccccesscccce 1732.1 | 18.00 14 | 1 8- 8 -56 |...... 32.1 | 18.00 | 8 - 8 -56 
' Milwaukee, Wis.: 4 . | 
Combination and vaude- 
‘ Vo (8) | 22.00 E 50c. ] (4) err (*) | 22.00 (*) 
Stock houses. ............- | (3) | 22.50 | 2 50c. F = ee Ce (#7) | 22.50 (4) 
Minneapolis, Minn........... | 44.6 | 25.00 | 2 50c. | 1 § - 8 -56 |...... | 44.6 | 25.00 8 - 8 -56 
1 Scale became 55.6 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 
: Rate in cents per hour, 
Variable, 
¢ Rate in cents per hour for Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
§ For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
§ Scale became 62.5 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
be 7 Scale became 44.4 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
bu § Scale became 50 cents on Sept. 1, i918. 





§ Scale became 47 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

10 Scale became 55.6 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

11 Scale became 49.1 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

13 For holidays; do not work on Sundays. 

18 Scale became 36.3 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

14 Not reported. 

6 For holidays; for Sundays, 1 show $3, 2 shows $5. 
16 Scale became 53.6 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

17 Scale became 35.7 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, BY GE». 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT Continued. 


ELECTRICIANS—Concluded. 





























May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
Rate of wages— | Mos. | aro 
PO: j ivis anc | , , with See ae 
- aoa om pape ae | | _ Hours: Sat- | Hours: 
For Full days; ur- Full da; 
| Per For | 5un- Saturdays; | day Per Saturda: 
| Per | week, | 5or.| days| full week. half | Per | week,| full week 
hour.| full aes and holi- |hour.| full | 
| pay. ‘| holi- days. time. | 
| days. 
‘ = | (Da 
NORTH CENTRAL—contd. 
| Regular 
Omaha, Nebr.: rate multi- 
Burlesque and vaudeville | Cts. | Dolis.| plied by— Cts. | Dolls. 
EE eee a 40.2 | 22.50 |} 50c. 1 8 - 8 -56 |...... 40.2 | 22.50 - 8- 
Picture houses.........---- 44.6 | 25.00 |? 50c. 1 8 - 8 -56]...... 39.3 | 22.00 8-8 
8t. Louis, Mo.: 
Combination houses......-| 40.2 | 22.50 |} 65c. 1 8 - 8 -56 |...... 40.2 | 22.50 8-8 - 
Stock houses. ............. 53.6 | 30.00 | } 65c. 1 8- 8 -56|...... 53.6 | 30.00 8-8 
Vaudeville houses......... 49.1 | 27.50 |! 65c. 1 8 - 8 -56|...... 49.1 | 27.50 Gu 8 5 
Ag ere 52.1 | 25.00 |! 50c. 1 28-8 -48|...... 52.1 | 25.00 28 - 8 -4% 
errr 45.8 | 22.00 if 31} 8 - 8 -48|...... 37.5 | 18.00 8 - 8 -4s 
er 31.3 | 15.00 1 314 8 - 8 -48/...... (4) (4) (4) 
| 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Se | 52.1 | 26.00 }150c.; 32 S «8 48 1.....5 41.7} 20.00 § - § -48 
NL Si palec Soak seni | 50.0 | 30.00}! 75e.) 32 10 -10 -60 |...... 52.1 | 25.00 10 -10 -69 
i estewsedsesesccenct (0) PP MRED Tee-cee 1 Pe Bidens (5) | 22.50 (5) 
CS | rere 7 37.5 | 21.00 | 1 50c. l 8-8 -56/...... 37.5 | 21.00 8-8 - 
Louisville, Ky..............- '§ 37.5 | 21.00]150c.| 1 Sa 8-08 |...... 37.5 | 21.00 8 - 8-5 
Memphis, Tenn............. 9 32.1 | 25.00 |? 55c. 1 me, . Cessaca 32.1 | 25.00 (20) 
Nashville, Tenn............. 137.5 | 18.00 |! 35c. 1 8-8 -48|...... 37.5 | 18.00 S- 8 -4 
WESTERN. 
Pee er 56.3 | 31.50 |! 75e 1 8-8 -56]...... 56.3 | 31.50 8-8 -% 
Denver, Colo.: 
Combination houses... .. --| 62.5 | 30.00 {12 1 = 6408 lo. .xs 52.1 | 25.00 8 - 8 -48 
Stock tiowses....<.......... 72.9 | 35.001 (22 1 8 - 8 -48/...... 62.5 | 30.00 8-8 -4 
Los Angeles, Cal...........-.. 62.5 | 30.00 1 1 8 - § -48]...... (13) (18) (18) 
ie eee 53.6 | 30.00 | 1 65¢. 1 8 - 8 -5]...... 49.1 | 27.50 8-8 
Salt Lake City, Utah........ 44.6 | 25.00 |1 75c. 1 8-8 -56|...... 44.6 | 25.00 B-8 
San Francisco, Cal........... 58.0 | 32.50 |! 75e. 1] “8-8 -56]...... 53.6 | 30.00 48-8 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Combination and vaude- 
|, Se 57.3 | 27.50 |} 75c. 1 8 - 8 -48 |...... 57.3 | 27.50 8-8 - 
Stook houses. . ............ 62.5 | 30.00 |} 75c. 1 8 = 8 -48 ]...... 62.5 | 30.00 8 - 8 -4 
Epokane, Wash.............. 44.6 | 25.00 | 1 75c 1 8 - 8 -56 |...... 44.6 | 25.00 8-8- 




















1 Rate in cents per hour. 

? Hours vary, but total 48 per week. 

8 For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 
* No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

6 Variable, 

6 Scale became $35 on Aug. 25, 1918. 

7 Seale became 53.6 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
8 Scale became 42.9 cents on July 1, 1918. 
® Scale became 38.5 cents on Sept. i, 1918. 

10 Various, but total 78 per wee 
U Seale became 46.9 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
12 For extra and broken time from 8 a. m. to midnight, 50 cents per hour; after midnight, $1 per hour. 
18 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 
14 Hours vary, but total 56 per week. 
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\N SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, BY GEO- 
-RAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT— ontinued. 
MOVING-PICTURE OPERATORS. 

















May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 
> . ¢ TA gac | R ite of 
vate Ol wages— | Mos. wagea-—~ 
: i ee with a 
phic il division and tan Hours: Sat- Hours 
city. | Per —. 4 Fed Full days; ur- gg Full day 
ip | 2) ae ee Saturdays; day : | . Saturdays 
| Per | week,|, | days | opens Say half |, Per | Week, |) ‘pill week. 
hour.| full’ |°¥€| ang | full week. | half jy one | fun full week 
| ies time. = | holi- , 
| pay. | holi- jay | time. 
| days. — 
Regular 
SORTH ATLANTIC, rate multi- 
| Cts. | Dolls. plied by— Cts. | Dolis 
Boston, MAGS. «..cssescscecse | 57.1 | 24.00 1100¢c.|) 21 7-7 -42 ..--| 47.6 | 20.00 7-7 42 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Houses of less than 500 
ESE AERA 57.1 216.00 1} 1 4-4 -28 .. 57.1 |316.00 4 - 4-28 
Houses of 500 to 999 seats 73.2 420.50 14 ] } & -Z28 |.. 73.2 |4120. 50 t 4 --28 
Houses of 1,000 seats or | | 
more— 
Evening shows only..... 80.4 522.50 1} l 4 - 4 -28 ...-| 80.4 |522.50 mae | 
Afternoon and evening 
6 SHOWS... « - 0+ --+---eee0e 62.2 | 30.50) 13] 1 6 73- 74-49 |...... 62.2 | 30.50 6 7}- 7}-49 
Continuous shows— 
. Regular operator........ | 62.0 | 28.50 14 l 67 S 908 Li base 62.0 ) 28.50 67 7 -46 
. Relief operator.........-. 92.9 | 13.94 13; 1 2A— 23-15 |...... 92.9 13.94 2}- 24-15 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Evening shows only Selita te 69.4 25.00 1} 14 »  * 62.5 22. DO » § -36 
Evening shows and Sun- 
i ee 55.6 | 20.00 1} 1} | 6 - 6 -36 |...... 55.6 , 20.00 4 «6.8 
Afternoon and_ evening 
hows, vaudeville........ 77.8 | 28.00 14 1} | 6 - 6 -36 |...... 69.4 25.00 6 - 6 -36 
3 Continuous shows— 
) 12.30 to 11 p. m., 2 men | 
to a shift— | 
Lo. eee 77.8 | 28.00 1} 14 | 6 - 6 -36 |......| 69.4 | 25.00 6 - 6 -36 
Second men........... 69.4 | 25.00 14 1} | 6 - 6 -36 |...... 62.5 | 22.50 6 - 6 -36 
Third and fourth men.| 62.5 | 22.50) 14 1} | 6 - 6 -%6 |...... 55.6 | 20.00 | 6 - 6 -36 
; 12 noon to 11 p. m., 2 
CRON soo ccs cscans 69.4 | 25.00 1} 1} 6 - 6 -36 |. 62.5 | 22.50 6 - 6 -36 
12 noon to 11 p. m., vau- 
deville— 
eee ES oe ce 77.8 | 28.00 14 1} | 6 - 6 -36 }...... 69.4 25.00 6 - 6 -36 
Seoomd Men. .......... 69.4 | 25.00 1} 14 6 — 6 -36 |...... 62.5 | 22.50 6 - 6 -36 
10a. m. to1l p. m.— | | 
dl Se 77.8 | 28.00} 13 1} | 6 ~- 6 -36 |...... 62.5 | 22.50 6 - 6 -36 
Second men........... 69.4|25.00| 1h) I] 6-6-36....... 62.5 | 22.50 6 - 6 -36 
i 55.6 | 20.00 13 13 | 6- 6-36 ..... 50.0 | 18.00 6 - 6 -36 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Houses using 1 operator..... 66.7 | 24.00 1! 100c. 7] 6 § -36 .. . 47.6 | 20.00 7 7 -42 
Houses using 2 operators— | 
ee ee 69.4 | 25.00 1100c. 71 | 6-6-36 ...... (8 (8) (8 
Ee 58.3 | 21.00 1100c.. 71 | G6 8 hececes mF ‘a ) 
Newark, N. J.: 
Six days per week......... 942.9 | 18.00 2 | 102 | i | eee 2.9 | 18.00 | 1-7 42 
Seven days per week...... 1449.0 | 24.00 2 1 ‘fo i eer 49.0 | 24.00 7-7 -49 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Continuous shows— 
Houses of less than 500 
| gS a nS | 48.7 | 19.00 '65e. 1214 | 64- 64-39 .. . 40.0. 18.00 74- 74-45 
Houses of 500 or more 
seats— | 
<a 58.3 | 21.00 |165e.' 1214 6 - 6 -36 |.... 55.6 | 20.00 | 6.< 6 «36 
po eee 52.8 | 19.00 |165c. 1214 6 - 6 -36 |.... 50.0 | 18.00 6 = 6 -36 
Vaudeville houses— | 
| a 80.0 | 24.00 |175e. 21 5 - § -30 |...... 55.6 | 20.00 | 6 - 6 -36 
Assistants. ............ 70.0 ' 21.00 '165¢.' 12 14 5 ~§ ~90 |...... 50.0 | 18.00 | 6 - 6 -36 


1 Rate in cents per hour. 

2 For holidays; for Sundays, full day’s pay for 5 hours’ work. 

8 For Saturday matinee, not to exceed 3 hours, $1.50 additional. 
4 For Saturday matinee, not to exceed 3 hours, $1.67 additional. 
6 For Saturday matinee, not to exceed 3 hours, $2 additional. 
64 hours on Sunday. 

7 For holidays; for Sundays, $3.50 for 34 hours or less. 

8 Not reported. 

® Scale became 50 cents on June 1, 1918. 

10 For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 

11 Scale became 57.1 cents on June 1, 1918. 

12 For holidays; for Sundays, $1 per hour. 
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tute of 
Rate of wages— ; Rateo 
































Mos. wases— 
Geographical division and '—— —_ had with 
citv. | — Hours: Sat- 8f 
| For Full days; ur- | Full d 
| Per | por | Sun-| Saturdays; | day | | Per | Satur 
| Per | week, | 5or-| days} full week. | half Per | week,| full 
hour.) full | time. and | holi- hour.| full 
pay. ©*| holi- | days. | time. | 
days 
NORTH ATLANTIC—contd. ; 
New York, ke 
Cc Ab cca shows— 
5 to 10cents admission— 
5 p. m. to 1l p. m., 1 
shift, 12 noon to mid- | Regular 
night, 2 shifts, or 11 | | rate multi- 
a. m. to 1l p.m., 2) Cts. | Dolls.| plied by— | | Cts. | Dolls. 
| | Pinon 50.0 | 21.00 |175e.) 1 | 6-6 -42]...... 137.5] 15.75 | 6-¥ 
5p. m. to ll p. m., 1 
shift daily and 2 mat- j 
inees per week....... 49.0 | 24.00 |! Tic. | = FR FR cesed 36.7 | 18.00 | 7-7 -49 | 
2p. m. to ll p. m., 1 | | 
iE oa a 50.0 | 28.00 /175e. 1 | 8-8 -561...... | 37.5] 21.00] 8 - 
11 a. m. to midnight, 2 | 
shifts, or 10 a. m. to | 
11 p. m., 2 shifts..... 50.0 | 22.75 |175e. 1 63- 63-45}/...... | 37.5117.07] 64-61-03 | 
9 a. m. to 1l p. m., 2 | | | j 
I ae ae ae, 50.0 | 24.50/175e. 1 | 7-7 -49]...... | 37.5 | 18.37 7-7 
15 to 50 cents admission— 
2p. m. toll p. m.,1 | 2. eee 
2 Re 60.0 | 33.60 | 1 90c. tj 8 —- § -56 |...... 45.0 | 25.20 Ss 
ll a.m. toll p.m., 2) _ ie aa ee 
RES ear 60.0 25.20 | 1 90e ] CO Ee feccawa | 45.0 | 18.90 6 
9a. m. to ll p. m., 2 | | 
cg, ae 60.0 | 29.40 | 1 90c. 7 ‘i Sa | 44.9 | 22.00 | 7 
Temporary jobs, 1 week 
“ie aaa 70.0 | 39.20 | 1 90¢ l oe | | 52.5 | 29.40 8 
More than 50 cents ad- 
mission, 2 p. m. to 11 
pm , lshift Tea ARR 65.0 | 36.40 1 9e 1) 8-8-56]...... | 48.8 | 27.30} 8--s 
Phila elphia, Pa.: | 
NES rcbicciciasaaias 57.1| 16.00 |175e., 1 | 4-8-281...... 57.1|16.00| 4->s 
esc tetvccownaeees 71.4 | 20.00} 1 1 | 4-8-28]...... 53.6 | 15.00] 4-%s 
NS oda i dblne on atS ner 41.7 | 20.00 1 1 8 - 8 -48 |...... 37.5 | 18.00 | s-— 8 
spine aiaateapaaren 4s 47.6 | 20.00 |175c Si. 2 ee eee Lowcusa 47.6/} 20.00} 7-7 
I a hak inwescauaiegion 43.8 | 21.00 |!75e.) 1 | 8-8 -48/...... 43.8 | 21.00 | 8-8 
EN i calee a a Gina 59.5 | 25.00 1 1 Pe ea cs 42.9 | 18.00 7-7 -42 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: | 
6.30 p. m. to closing time. . 750.0 | 15.00 ;175e. $1 | 5-5 -30...... | 50.0 15.00 5 - 
12 noon to closing time, | 
with supper relief— | 
Motor-driven machines. .| 445.8 | 27.50 |! 75c. 31 | 10-10 -@0 |...... | 45.8 | 27.50; 10-1 
Other than motor- | | 
driven machines....... 550.0 | 30.00 |175c., 31 | 10-10 -60|...... 50.0 | 30.00 10 -1' 
8.30 a. m. to closing time, 
2 men, 2 shifts— | | 
Motor-driven machines . ./¢ 50.0 | 22.50 |175e.) 31 74— 74-45 |...... | 50.0 | 22.50 | q3- 7 
Other than motor-| | 
driven machines....... 752.1 | 25.00 |! 75e.; 31 8 - § -48 |...... 52.1 | 25.00 |} 8-s 
Vaudeville or pictures, 
matinee and evening | 
Spa tater tale, 752.1 | 25.00 |1 750. 31 8- 8-48 |...... 52.1] 25.00/ &- > 
Vaudeville, 1 p. m. to clos- 
ing time, with supper | j 
plea tes elem 2 | 26.00 |175¢e.) 31 0 OP Bacne 54.2 | 26.00! 8 
Providence, R. I............-! re } 22.00 1}175e., 92 | 6-6 -36]...... 61.1 | 22.00; 6-* 
1 Rate in cents per hour. 6 Scale became 61.1 cents on Sept. 1, 191s. 
2 Scale became 60 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 7 Scale became 62.5 cents on Sept. 1, 191s. 
3 For holidays; for Sundays, $1.50 per hour. 8 Scale became 67.7 cents on Sept. 1, 191s. 
4 Scale became 54.2 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. ® For Sundays; for hohdays, regular rate. 


6 Scale became 58.3 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
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GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT 


May 15 


Rate of wages 


Geographical division and |—— ae Smear 
city. 




















» 1OIS 





| 
| 


| For 
Per sae | SuUn- 
Per | week, Bio ih days 

hour.} full | time, 27d 

pay. | ‘| holi- 
days.| 

RTH ATLANTIC—concld. Regular 

} rate muilli- | 
Rochester, N. Y.: Cts. |Dolls plied by— | 

Class A RONG ic ccedicccss. 71.4 | 30.00 |160¢ 1 

Clase 1B BOUGOB. occ twee cee 66.7 | 28.00 | * 60 1 

Be | er 61.9 26.00 |160c. 1 

Scranton, Pa.: 
Yo. eg |) 45.0 | 13.50 |160e.) 32 
8 hours Der Gay. .........-. 43.8 | 21.00 1160c.) 32 
Springfield, Mass.: 

Evening shows and Satur- 
day matinee, not more 
than 3 hours per show. 85.7 | 18.00 | 1 75 41 

Houses of 1,000 seats or 

1ecs— 
| wo shows per day...... 66.7 | 24.00 |175e.) 41 
Continuous shows, 2 
operators— 
6 to 9 hours per day...| 77.7 | 21.00 |! 75e.) 41 | 
9 to 12 hours per day. .| 63.9 | 23.00 |! 75e.; 41 | 
Houses of more than 1,000 | 
seats— | 
lwo shows per day...... | 69.4 | 25.00 }1 z0.| 41 | 
Continuous shows, 2) 
operators— | 
6 to 9 hours per day...) 85.2 | 23.00 75e | 41 
9 to 12 hours per day...) 66.7 | 24.00 |! 75e.) #1 
Worcester, Mass.: 
Houses of less than 600 | 
seats— | 
tan swinvececes’ 61.1 | 22.00] 1 82 
sien awiae des aes 55.6 | 20.00| 1 32 
Houses of 600 seats or more— 
CR oie es cca tou sions 66.7 | 24.00; 1 32 
Mb osinres< ssc. 58.3 | 21.00} 1 32 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
() 2s Ss ee fe Se 
CR Anite wnsecncsaccea.| ORO!) RO] 13 5] 
Baltimore, Md.: 

Evening shows only ....... 46.7 | 14.00 |150c.; 32 | 

!wo-men houses, separate | 
ee. 41.0 '616.00| 1 2 

9 hours per day with supper 
relief, also vaudeville or | 
other houses running 2 or 
more shows per day. ...- 42.6 | 23.00 150c.; 32 

Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Class A houses— 
A hat. site sin x Gira oe 771.4 | 25.00 1! 50c. 1 | 
PE ii cidinis ao a: 757.1 | 20.00 | 50c 1 

Class B houses— | 
> SR 8 65.5 7.50 1! 50e. | 1 
 ,_, SRE ee $53.6 | 22.50 | 1 50c.| 1 

Vaudeville houses... .... 163.5 | 20.00 |} 50« 1 





' Rate in cents per hour. 

2 Not reported. 

* For Sundays; for holidays regular rate. 

‘ For holidays; for Sundays $1 per hour. 

* For holidays; for Sundays $1.50 per hour. 


RE 


LABOR 


Hours: 

| Full days; 
Saturdays; 
full week. half | 


5 - 


% 


6 - 


0o- 


VIEW. 


<‘ontinued 


May 15, 1917. 


Rate of 


wages— 


Per 


| 


IN SPECIFIED TRADES 


Per | we ck, 


holi- |hour.} full 
days time. 
Cts. | Dolis. 
@ —42 |..<c~ ( (*) 
S “82 licecce ty) 7 28.00 
ee Ss 61.9 | 26.00 
. 45.0 | 13.50 
8 ~48 |...... 37.5 | 18.00 
6 )] S1.0 17. 00 
- §6 -36 |......' 55.6]! 20.00 
43-27 |...... 66.6 | 18.00 
6 -36 |......! 58.3 | 21.00 
6 -36 |...... 61.1 | 22.00 | 
44-27 |......! 74.1 | 20.00 
6 =26 |. . nix 58.3 | 21.00 
G6 -36 |...... 61.1 | 22.00 
6-36 }...... 55.6 | 20. 00 
j 
6 -36 |...... 66.7 | 24.00 
6 -36 {...... 58. 3 21. 00 
6 -36 |...... 72.0 | 25.92 
8-48 |...... 43.8 | 21.00 
eS fee 46.7 | 14.00 | 
| 
63-39 |...... 41.0 616.00 | 
S <06 tows sk. 42.6 | 23.00 
i ahs 25. 00 
ee 57.1 | 20.00 
i seer 65.5 | 27.50 
6 —42 j..... 53.6 | 22. 50 | 
44-31h)...... 57.1 | 18.00 ! 


, 


ITours: 
Full day 


Saturday 


BY 


177 


GrO- 


full wec k. 


o 


6 
6 
6 
6 


* On account of shortage of men, each operator worked double shifts and received double pay. 


’ Scale became 78.6 cents on July 15, 1918. 
* Scale became 71.4 cents on July 15, 1918. 
* Scale became 87.3 cents on July 15, 1918. 
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May 15, 1917. 





May 15, 1918. 


































F . ¢ 
| Rate of wages— | Rati - 
| | Mos. wages— 
Geographical division and |—— Cees ae ee, } With |__ 
city. | Hours: | Sat- | Hour 
: For | Fulldays; | ur- Full ds 
| Per | yop | Sun-| Saturdays; | day - | Per | Saturd 
| Per | week, over. days; full week. | half | Per | week, | full w 
hour. | full | time.| 2nd | holi- |hour.} full | 
| pay. "| holi- days. | time. | 
days. 
. ins Sak monet ee Cae 


















































































| | 
SOUTH ATLANTIC—concluded.} | | 
| Regular | 
Richmond, Va.: rate multi- | 
6 hours per day— Cts. | Dolls.| plied by— | | Cts. | Dolls. | 
NN cin snide x vic sant 1 58.3 | 21.00 3 60c. | 31 | 6 -— 6 -36 |...... | 58.3 | 21.00 6-6 
hy anton — Salts eticeie Oi | 52.8 | 19.00 | 260c.; #1) 6 - 6 -36 |...... 52.8 | 19.00 | 6 - 6 
63 hours per day— | 
First a... Ses Eee 5 53.8 | 21.00 |260c.; 31{ 6$- 64-39/...... 53.8 | 21.00 | 64- 64 39 
“ i wy 6 48.7 | 19.00 |260c.) 31 | 64- 64-39 |.....- 48.7 | 19.00 | 61— 61.39 
Yashington, D.C.: 
55 hours or more per week. .|7 45.0 | 24.75 | 8 600. | Li *8- 8-66 |.....: 45.0 | 24.75 98-8 
Evenings only............. 1048.6 | 18.00 | 3 60c. 1] 95-5-87)...... 48.6] 18.00) %5-5 
NORTH CENTRAL. 
Chicago, II1.: 
Houses of less than 300 | 
seats— | } | 
Evening shows only..... 75.0 | 26.25 | (1) | 1 5-8 -36 }....4. | 65.0 | 22.75 | 5-5 
6 hours per day.......... 75.0 | 31.50 | (4) | 1 6 - 6 -42 aie sate | 65.0 | 27.30 | 6 - 6 
a 2. TE PS 75.0 | 36.75 | (1) | 1 | 7-7 -49 |...... | 65.0 | 31.85 7-7 -19 
ernoon and evening | 
| Sapa 75.0 | 42.00; (1%) | 1 | 8 - § -56 |...... 65.0 | 36.40 8 -§ 
Pictures or vaudeville, 
evening shows only....} 75.0 | 21.00 | (1) | 1 | & =4 =38 je. os | 65.0 | 18.20 4-4 
Houses of 300 to 899 seats— 
Evening shows only ..... 82.1 | 23.00 | (1) | 1 | 4- 4-28 ]...... 75.0 | 21.00 4-4 
SE oe 80.7 | 28.25; (1) | 1 | 5 - § -35 |...... 70.7 | 24.75 5-5 
6 hours per day.........- 79.8 | 33.50} (2) | 1 | 6 - 6 -42 |...... 69.8 | 29.30 } 6 - 6 
7 hours per day.......... 79.1 | 38.75 | (1) 1} 7-7-49]...... 69.1 | 33.85 | 7-7 
Afternoon and evening 
ee 78.6 | 44.00 | (1) 1 8 - 8 -56 |...... 68.6 | 38.40 | c= 9 
ee of 900 to 1,499 
seats— 
Evening shows only...:. 89.3 | 25.00} (11) 1 ‘Tt. \ oe | 83.9 | 23.50 | er 
Se eR ae 86.4 | 30.25 | (41) | l 5 - 5 -35 | va eel 76.4 | 26.75 | 5-5 
6 hours per day.......... 84.5 | 35.50 | (1) 1 6 - 6 -42 |...... 74.5 | 31.30 6 - 6 
7 hours per day.......... 83.1] 40.75} (4) ]} 1 i. 2 9 Ree 73.2 | 35.85 | 7-7 
Afternoon and evening | 
_ BER 85.7 | 48.00 | (1) l 8 — § =56 j...... 72.1 | 40.40 | 8-8 
Houses of 1,500 seats and 
over— | 
Evening shows only..... 107.1} 30.00] (%) | 2) 4-4-28)...... 101.8 | 28.50 tn” 
EE. swecscns 95.0 | 33.25 | (11) i). geRaeL.... | 85.0 | 29.75 5-5 
6 hours per day.......... 91.7 | 38.50 | (41) 1 | 6 - 6 -42 |...... 81.7 | 34.30 | 6 - 6 
7 hours per day.......... 89.3 | 43.75 | (4) | Si = 9 PL... 79.3 | 38.85 | <8 
Afternoon and evening | 
Se eae 87.5 | 49.00 | (1) | 1 | ee eS Teed | 77.5 | 43.40 | GS-8 
Pietares with vaudeville | 
shift— | 
5 hours per day.......... | 85.0 | 29.75 | (4) | 1 5 - 5-86 |...... | 80.0 | 28.00 | 5-5 
6 hours per day.......... | 75.0 | 31.50 | (1) 7 6 - 6 -42 |...... | 71.4 | 30.00 } 6-6 
ES a hadnt cnneceas 75.0 ' 42.00 | (11) 1 | 8 - § -56 |...... ‘71.4 ' 40.00 | 8-8 












1 Scale became 75 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
2 Rate in cents per hour. 
3 For holidays; do not work on Sundays. 
4 Scale became 69.4 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
5 Scale became 69.2 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
6 Scale became 64.1 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 
7 Scale became 60 cents on May 20, 1918. 
® Rate in cents per hour; time and one half after completion of an 8-hour day. 
97 hours on Sunday. 
10 Scale became 54.1 cents on May 20, 1918. 
11 25 cents per reel. 
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IN SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, BY GEO. 











1. 
;-RAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 
THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT—( ontinued 
MOVING-PICTURE OPERATORS—Continued. 
May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917, 
Rate of wages— Rate of 
Mos. | wages— 
iphical division and with . ae 
city. | _ | _ Hours: Sat- Hours: 
ee For Full days; | ur- | Full days; 
i Per For | 5u2- Saturdays; | day | | Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, | over- | days} fullweek. | half | Per | week,| full week. 
hour.| full time,| 224 | holi- j|hour.} full 
pay. “*| holi- | | days. | time, 
| days ee 
_ — % ‘iii — — ae 
NORTH CENTRAL—continued. Regular | 
rate multi- | 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Cts. | Dolls.) plied by— Cts. | Dolls. 
vening shows per week.. _..... | 17.50 | () 2] (2) ae 3 (4) (3) 
11 hours per day, 2 opera- | 
SORE. «cco ctanbdedeeeseesne 63.6 | 21.00 (1) 4] 5h- 51-33 |... 3) 3) (3) 
14 hours per day, 2 opera- , 
Sale SSS abe 58.3 | 24.50] (1 4] C= 0 SET cscs (8) (3) 
15 hours per day, 2 opera- | 
tors...... asvavesbeeesees 47.8 | 26.00 | qa 41 74- 73-45 |_..... 3 3) 
Cleveland, Ohio: | 
Evening shows only ....... 66.7 | 22.00 |> 100c.)...... €4—- 4 -33 |...... 3 (3) 3) 
10 hours per day, 2 opera- | | 
(O08... ccwtatecadescsedssn] Ge 1 SO OD © 2006.1. ..... 5-5 -35 |...... 59.3 | 20.75 5 - 5 -35 
12 hours per day, 2 opera- | 
GOODS nc ncaa cabin onniamoo 62.5 | 26.25 |5 100c.)...... 6- 6-42 /...... 57.1 | 24.00 | 6 - 6 -42 
14 hours per day, 2 opera- 
nS ee en ene 62.3 | 30.50 |> 100c. ...... 7*¢ =i. 4.1 | 26.50 7 at ae 
i6 hours per day, 2 opera- 
LOPS... 2. -ccccccccccccecs 62.5 | 35.00 |5 100c.'...... ee We cl an 54.5 | 30.50 8-8 -56 
Davenport. Iowa: 
Evening shows and 2 mati- 
NOS DOF WOGK.. ...- ccress | 44.1 | 15.00 | > 50e 1 74-7 -34)...... 44.1 | 15.00 14. 7 ae 
Afternoon and evening | 
SE. Ss tactvhns censta 42.9 | 21.00 | 5 50c. l i... 3. eer 36.7 | 18.00 71-7 -49 
Vaudeville houses......... 72.0 | 18.00 | 5 50c. 1 63 - 5 -25 |...... 72.0 | 18.00 8 ¢ 5 -25 
Des Moines, Iowa: 
Evening shows and 1 mati- | | 
nee per week............ $4.6 | 16.50 | > S5c. | l 9 2h— 45-194,...... (10) (10) | (10) 
Afternoon and evening 
a ee ee 30.0 | 15.40 | > 55e. 1 | 4- 4-28 /...... 10) (10) (10) 
Vaudeville and pictures, | 
afternoon and evening... 44.6 | 25.00 | 5 55e. 1 8-8 -56 |...... 10) | (10) | (1 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Houses of 300 seats orless.. 50.5 | 20.20 | 80c.)5S80ce.) 45-5 -40 |..LL.. 45.0 | 18.00 | U5 - 5 -40 
Houses of more than 300 | 
SCAU. . 22s scccccccccceces 53.0 | 21.20 | 5 80c.}580c.) US - 5 -40 |...... 17.5) 19.00] "5 - 5 -40 
Houses of 500 seats or less, 
7-RE GE oes ncccc sce 50.1 | 27.00 | > 80c. | 5 80c. . oe eee 46.9 | 23.00 Lo 7 
Houses of more than 500 
seats, 7-hour shift........ 57.1 | 28.00 | 5 SOc. | 6 80c. oo eee 165.9 | 23.00 | fa toe 
Houses of more than 600 
Se! o7.1 | 32.00 | > 80e. | 5 80c. 5 <3 06 |i ccu $5.4 | 24.00 | 8-8 -56 
Vaudeville and pictures— | 
Houses of 700 seats or 
less, 64-hour shifts.....' 63.7 | 29.00 | 5 80c. | > 80¢c. 6}- 6)-45})...... 50.5 | 23.00 | 64- 64-454 
Houses of over 700 seats— 
54-hour shifts.......... 77.9 | 30.00 | 5 80c. | 5 80c. 54- 5$-384)..... 59.7 | 23.00 | 5}- 54-38 
PIB osc ceneccseecs 76.2 | 48.00 15 80c.! > 80c 9-9 -63 |......1 55.6 | 35.00 9-9 -634 


1 25 cents per 1,000-foot reel or fraction thereof, 
2 For holidays; for Sunday matinee, $2; Sunday night, $4. 
3 Not reported, 

4 For holidays; for Sunday, $4. 

5 Rate in cents per hour. 

69 hours on Sunday. 

77 hours on Sunday. 

8 § hours on Sunday. 

9 44 hours on matinee day. 

10 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 

11 10 hours on Sunday. 
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THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT—(C ontinued. 


MOVING-PICTURE OPERATORS—Continued. 


; ; 
| May 15, 1918. May 15, 


Rate of 
Me SS. wages 
ital « = with ; 
city. For Hours: Sat- , | 

Sun-| Fulldays; | ur- | | Per 
Per | week days Saturdays; day | Per | week, | 
jhour.| fi : and | full week. | a fhour.| full 
"| holi- one 

|days. —— 


Geographical division and 





time. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


NORTH CENTRAL—continued. | | Bo ee | 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: | Cts. | Dolls.| plied by— | 
Class A houses woea .S; 19.00 | 1 60c. 1 | 64- 64-454 
Class B houses 5 5 | 14.50 | 1 60¢c. 235— 34-26! 
Coen C Beets... .........: 51.6 | 23.50 | ! 60e. 6)— 64-453'. 2... .| 
Indianapolis, ind.: | | 
Class A houses....... .--| 47.6 315.00 | 1 75e. 44~ 41-31} 
Class B houses... .... 46.8 | 18.00 | ! 75c. 54- 54-38) 
Class C houses............- -9 | 22.00 7- 7-49 | 
Class D houses............- 2.6 | 23. 00 5e. |} 69-9 -54 | 
Claas i poeuses............. 3. 25. 00 |! 150c. | 710 -10 -58 | 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Suburban evening shows. -| 62.5 % 17.50 = F 
Afternoon and evening | | 
CN pao cave = 55. 30. 80 , b= §=85 
Continuous shows, 2 shifts— 

Ya.m.toll p.m 55.0 | 26. , - 7 -49 | 

10a.m.toll p.m 55.0} 25. i 6}—453) ..... 

lla.m.toll p.m.......! 55.0 | 23. | -~ 6 -42 

12 noon to ll p.m 55.0 | 21.18 5h- 54-38} ......! 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Mie 
G-ROUr SNOWS....-..-......- 19 73.1 | 19. 5e. 3 -— 4 -26 
oe ee 468.8 | 22. .. | 124 - 4-32 
6-hour shifts 1361.9 5e. [= ee 
NI cin on nnn cca ei 1456.1 < 5c. ee 
Vaudeville houses A 11557, .00 | 1 75e | 3 — 6 -42 
Vaudeville houses B 59.2 5.00 | 1 75e 5 — 6 -42 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Vaudeville and pictures— 

Aiternoon and evening | | 
shows 39.7 | 25.00 | t 50c. 9- 9 -63 |.... 

3 or 4shows per day | 35.7 | 22.50 | 1 50c. 9 - 9 -63 

i2noon toll p.m 2.2 | 32.50 | ! 50c. -11 -77 | 

Pictures only— | 

12 noon to 11 p.m 2.2 . 50 | 1 50c. -11 -77 | 

jla.m.toll p.m | 42.9 | Ds -12 -84 

10a.m.toll p.m 3.4 | ‘ 

7 p.m. toll p.m., and 
daily matinees 12 noon 
oe ES eee ee 

7 p.m. toll p.m. daily 
and Saturday an 
Sunday matinees, 2 to 























3. OO 

7 p.m. toll p.m. daily, 
and Sunday matinee, 
2to5p. | 51.6 | 16.00 12 


1 Rate in cents per hour. 

2 54 hours on Sunday. 

3 And $2 for each matinee. 

4 And $1.50 for each matinee. 

5 75 cents per hour until midnight; $1.50 per hour thereafter. : 

69 hours on Sundays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays; 6 hours on Mondays, Wednesda) 
Fridays. 

710 hours on Sundays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays; 6 hours on Mondays, Wednesda; 
Fridays. 

8 And $2.50 for Sunday matinee not exceeding 3 hours. 

% Scale became 76.9 cents on Sept. 30, 1918. 

10 7 hours on Sunday. 

il Scale became 71.9 cents on Sept. 30, 1918. 

i2 8 hours on Sunday. 

43 Scale became 64.3 cents on Sept. 30, 1918. 

14 Scale became 87.1 cents on Sept. 30, 1918. 

18 Scale became 59.5 cents on Sept. 30, 1918. 

16 Scale became 61.9 cents on Sept. 30, 1918. 
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GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Continued. 


THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT ontinued 
MOVING-PICTURE OPERATORS—Continued. 





May 15, 1918. Van 
' T> 
Rate of wages Mo a 
eographical division and | ee _ with 
city. | | | For Py ; Sat- Hous : 
Per Sun- ru ( ays; ur- Per ulida 
| Per | week, | For | days pape ng d y Per | week, ee i 
hour.! full hou and | fullweek. | h lf thou full full week 
, pay. ime.! holi- | holi- time 
| days | days 
r 7. ab a pn »} vy | 
rH CENTRAL—concluded Regular 
Moline and Rock Island, II].: rate multi- | 
Ivening shows and 2 Cts. | Dolls.| plied by— | Cts, Dolls 
matinees per week.......| 44.1 | 15.00 1 50c. Hj] 84-27-84 |....../ 44.1 | 1860| 94- 7-26 
\fternoon gnd_ evening | 
ee ee ere | 42.9 | 21.00 1 50c. Pi 37 = 7 <8 toc 36.7 18.00 27-7 -49 
Omaha, Nebr.: | 
Suburban houses, evening 
shows and Sunday mati- | 
WR Peae eine taska ann 62.5 | 17.50  365e.) 1] 234- 33-28 |...... 56.1 115.70 234- 31-28 
8 hours or more per day, 
ON 9k acbensccceses 50.0 | 28.00 365e. l 8 - § -56 |...... 36.0 | 20.16 R = ® 58 
More than 8 hours per day, | 
ee ee 50.0 7.50 365¢ | 5 - § -35 ..| 36.0 | 12.60 5 5 -35 
PAR acces cukssacons a | 47.6 | 20.00 360e 1 6-6 -42 |... 45.2 119.00 6 - 6 -42 
St. Louis, Mo.: | | 
Evening shows only ....... | 71.4 420.00 1 50¢ ] 4-4-28 ......! 71.4 |420.00 {4 - 4 -2R 
12 hours per day, 2shifts...| 65.5 | 27.50 1 50¢ 1 | 6-6 -42 .. 65.5 | 27.50 6 - 6 -42 
St. Paul, Minn.: | 
Evening shows with Sun- | 
re 70.8 517.00 150c.! 1; 63-3 -24 '......! 66.7 | 16.00 ‘3.3 5 
Vaudeville and pictures, | 
1 19 10.30 p. m., with in- 
termission from 5 to 7....| 54.3 | 28.50 1 50¢ | 1 | 74- 74-52 47.6 | 25.00 74- 74-524 
Continuous pictures, 11 | | ‘ 
a.m. to 10.30 p. m., with | 
intermission from 5 to7..| 41.0 | 28.00 150c.| a 93— 93-68) _..... 36.6 | 25.00 93— 93-61 
WRI BE cn ccksdoccccws 737.5 18.00 1 40c.) 8 60c. § - 8 -48 |...... 33.3 | 16.00 ee ee 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
ICIS Buk cdasecidseeewe 926.9 | 21.00 1 50¢ 0] | 913 -13 -78 |...... 26.9 | 21.00 13 -13 -78 
REGS cicccecsecasoss 1123.1 18.00 |150c.; 191 | 113 -13 -78 |...... 23.1 | 18.00 13 -13 -78 
Dallas, Tex.: | | 
i seh eer 1254.9 | 25.00 | 1 60c.} 1 18 64— 64-451'...... 54.9 | 25.00 | 1364- 64-45: 
ne oan 1433.0 | 15.00 | 1 40¢. l 1861 64-45) ...... 33.01 15.00 | 1864- 61-45} 
Vaudeville houses. ........ 1544.6 | 25.00 | 1 60e. 1 8 —- § -56 |...... 44.6 | 25.00 (9 
Houston, Tex.: | | 
a cc nals akan 54.9 25.00 1 60c. | 1 | 1864- 64-453 22... 44.0 | 20.00 | 18 64- 64-454 
pL ES eC ne 33.3 | 15.00 1 60c. | 1] 1864— 64-453... 97.8 | 12.50 | 1861- 61-454 
Little Rock, Ark.: | | | ak ae 
Continuous pictures or pic- 
tures and burlesque— | 
ere 1641.7 | 25.00 |140c.} 171] 10-10 -60 [...... 37.5 | 22.50 10 -10 -60 
Assistants. .........-..... 1621.7 | 13.00 |130e.| 171] 10 -10 -60 |...... 18.3} 11.00} 10-10 -60 
Vaudeville and pictures. . . '837.5 | 18.00 160e.| 171 | 1910-7 -48 |...... 35.4 | 17.00 | 1910 - 7 -48 


1 Rate in cents per hour. 

27 hours on Sunday. 

2 Rate in cents per hour until midnight; double time thereafter. 

4 And $2 for each matinee of not over 4 hours. 

§ And $1 for Saturday matinee; $2 for other matinees of not over 3 hours. 
6 6 hours on Sunday. 

7 Scale became 41.7 cents on June 1, 1918. 

8 Rate in cents per hour for Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 

© Scale became 64.1 cents and 39 hours on July 1, 1918. 

10 For holidays; for Sundays, $4 per day. 

11 Scale became 56.4 cents and 39 hours on July 1, 1918. 

12 Scale became 65.9 cents on Aug. 20, 1918. 

13 Time actually worked; maximum, 8 hours per day, 56 per week. 
if Scale became 49.5 cents on Aug. 20, 1918. 

16 Scale became 58 cents on Aug. 20, 1918. 

16 Scale became 50 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

17 For holidays; do not work on Sundays. 

18 Scale became 45.8 cents on Sept. 1, 1918. 

19 10 hours on Monday and Thursdays; 8 hours on other days. 
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May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 


Rate of 


tate of wages— 
Rate of wag wages— 





Geographical division and , ssi 
eity. ] | Hours: 

: | For | Full days; | Full day 
For |Sun-| Saturdays; Per | Saturdays; 

| Per over-| days| full week, Per | week,} full week 
re hour.| full 
* holi- | | time. 
days. 





hour. 








SOUTH CENTRAL—Concluded. Regular 

| rate multi- 

Louisville, Ky.: 78. plied by— | Cts. | Dolls. 
Evening shows only 49.3 | 18. | 1 50c. | 1 364 9.3 | 18.00 
Continuous shows, 2 opera- 

tors— 





| 1 50e. => 53.6 | 22.50 
| 1 50¢ | 46.9 | 22.50 
| * 80e. 48 | 52.1 | 25.00 | 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Suburban shows, evenings 
only 1 50e. 
Houses of less than 350 
ae 37. .00 | 1 50ce. 
Houses of 350 to 699 seats, | 
if ; 2 50e. 
Houses of 700 seats or 
more, 3 shifts............ 78.6 1 50c. 
Vaudeville, afternoon and 
evening shows 3.6 ; 1 50¢ 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
First-class houses— 


Assistants 

Second-class houses and | 
suburban shows 

New Orleans, La.: 

Suburban shows 

Houses of less than 1,200 | 
etna Cae ve i-+e-neado< 1037.5 

Houses of 1,200 seats or 


WESTERN. 


Butte, Mont 
Denver, Colo 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Evening shows only 
Houses of less than 500 | 
0 SS 40. 
Houses of 500 to 1,499 seats. 44.6 | ‘ 
Moving-picture studios.... 52. 
Picture houses of 1,500 or 
more seats charging 10 
cents or more admission, 
or vaudeville, or other 
houses using scenery, | 
stage lights, and stage | 
hands | 71.4 , 30.00 |! 75e. 


1 Rate in cents per hour. 

2 Hours vary, but total 364 per week. 

3 Scale became 59.5 cents per hour on July 29, 1918. 

4 Hours bony but total 48 per week. 

6 Operators keep machines in repair. 

6 Owing to shortage of men 2 operators did the work and received the pay of 8. 
7 For Sundays; for holidays, regular rate. 

8 Hours vary but total 39 per week. 

* 6 hours on Sunday. 

10 Scale became 45.9 cents on Nov. 1, 1918. 

11 Scale became 76.9 cents on Nov. 1, 1918. 

12 Double time after 2 a. m. and before 8. a. m. 
18 75 cents per hour until midnight; double time thereafter. 
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THEATRICAL EMPLOYMENT—Continued. 
MOVING-PICTURE OPERATORS—Concluded. 


May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 





. Rate of 
ate wages- | 
Rate of wag Mos. | weaee 
Geographical division and enteritis — With 
city. | Hours: Sat- Hours: 
4 For | Full days; ur- | Full days; 
|, Per For  un-| Saturdays; | day Per Saturdays; 
Per | week, or. | days | full week, half | Per | week, | full week. 
| over- fe ‘ 
hour.| full : and | holi- |hour.; full 
| time. - | . { 
| pay. holi- | days. time. 
days. 
WESTERN—concluded. Regular 
rate multi- 
Portland, Oreg.: Cts. | Dolls. plied by— | Cts. | Dolls. 

Picture 4NGWS . ......22+0.. 53.6 |1 30.00 2 75e. l 8 - § -56 |...... | 44.6 | 25.00 R - 8 -56 
aS eee 358.0 | 32.50 2 75e. 1 8 - § -56 |...... 49.1 | 27.50 8 - 8 -56 
Salt Lake City, Utah........ 61.2 | 30.00 | 2 75e. 1 << ee 61.2 | 30.00 7-7 -49 
San Francisco, Cal........... 62.5 | 30.00 | 2 75¢ 1 si eee 62.5 | 30.00 8 - § «48 
CS eee 475.0 | 27.00 2 125c. 1 ey = -* eee 75.0 | 27.00 6 - & -36 
SoGeene, WAGE. ... 2. o2.0.s00 65.5 | 27.50 2 100c. l 6 ~ 6 -49 |...... 65.5 | 27.50 6 ~ 6 -42 
WAITERS. 

NORTH ATLANTIC. 
Boston, Mass.: } 
ee saoitlee 12.5 | 58.10 | 2 35e. l 1] -10 -65 .--| 10.6 | 5 6.92 ll -10 -65 
Restaurants— | 
OO ee eee 18.5 [512.00 | 235c.' 235c.} 11 -10 -65 |...... 18.5 612.00 ll -10 -65 
a>” a eee 16.7 |§ 9.00 | 2 35c.| 235e.| 11 -10 -65 |...... 16.7 | 59.00 ll -10 -65 
Cafés and restaurants— 
With meals (women).... 11.1 | 56.00 1 l 9-9 -54 |..... 11.1 | 56.00 | 9-9 -54 
Without meals(women). 16.7 | 9.00 I 1 9-9 -54 |...... 16.7 | 9.00 9-9 -54 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Hotels (American plan),... 22.0 513.85 | 235¢ 61 | 10}-104-63 ..| 22.0 [513.85] 104-103-63 


Hotels (European plan), 
cafés, restaurants, and 
ee, ae 15.9 510.00 | 235c.{ 41 10}-10}-63 ‘ 15.9 [510.00 | = 105-104-63 

Newark, N. J.: 


Full-day service............713.3 88.00 | 250c. I 10 -10 -60 -----| 13.3 /88.00 | 10 -10 -60 

Evening service. .......... 916.7 1@6.00 | 2 50c. l 96 - 6 -30 -| 16.7 |19 6.00 | 6 - 6 -36 

Noon lunch service— | | | 
re | 20.0 1010.00 1 | 1 4-0 =20 .. 20.0 010.00} 14-0 -20 
ey ener re | 39.6 109. 50 | 1 | l $- 4-24 ..| 39.6 [10 9, 50 4- 4-24 
Se  _ ere 1236.5 10 8,77 l L{ 124- 4-24 |......) 36.5 [10 8.77 1- 4-24 

New York, N. Y.: | 
On, ee eee 25.0 | 15.00 | (38) l 10 -10 -60 ..--| 25.0] 15.00 10 -10 -60 
Hotels and restaurants.....) 16.7 | 10.00} (38) l 10 -10 -60 om 16.7 | 10.00 10 -10 -60 





Hotels and restaurants 
nontipping places)... .-. 41.7 25.00 13 1 10 -10 -60 scoes] 41.7 | 25.00 10 -10 -60 


Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
Cafés and grillrooms,.......- 1413.3 8.00} C | (15) 10 -10 -60 = ...... f 6 16) 
“yster and chop houses.... '720,0 | 12.00 | (5) | (15) 10 -10 -60 |....-. my 6) 
| ae ae ree 825.0 | 15.00} (15) | (15) 10: +10 -@0 1...... (16) 6) ( 
on 6 cots wits on beat 1413.5} 8.08 | (15) | (15) 10 -10 -60 |...... (16) | 6) 
eT 1716.7 | 10.00 | (15) | ('5) 10 -10 -60 |...... 16) | (16) 
' Scale became $30, $35, and $40 per week on Aug. 1, 1918. |! Do not work on Saturday 
* Rate in cents per hour. 12 Scale became 33.3 Cents and 18 hours on 
3 Scale became 71.4 cents on Aug. 1, 1918 Sept. 1, 1918. 
‘Scale became 83.3 cents on July 8, 1918. 8 Work prohibited. 
® And 3 meals per day. 14 Scale became 16.7 cents on June 15, 1918. 
§ For Sundays; for holidays $5 for 8 hours’ work or less. 15 Substitutes are employed, 
’ Seale became 20 cents on Sept. 1, 191s. 16 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
® And 2 meals per day. 7 Seale became 25 cents on June 15, 191s. 
Seale became 26.7 cents and 30 hours on Sept. 1, 191s. 18 Scale became 30.8 cents on June 15, 191s. 


®° And 1 meal per day. 
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WAITERS—Continued. 


May 15, 1918. 


Rate of wages 


Geographical division and 
city. Hours: 
Full days: 
| 1 x Saturdays; 
| Per | week, pe! full week. 
jhour. full 
| pay. 





NORTH ATLANTIC.—conclu’d. 
Regular 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: plied by 
Cafés, hotels, and restau- Dolls. | rate multi- | 
8 Serres we 9. 2 35¢. 1 104-104-63 
Clubs, day work 5.7 [411.54 2100c. 1  510}-104-733 
Clubs, night work c 3. O Pee te oe es 
Clubs (nontipping places, 
and no commissions). ..-} 23.8 |} 1! 7 1043-104-63 
Countermen 22.2 |! 14. 2 35¢. 104-103-63 
9.23 | 235 104-104-63 





Hotels and _ restaurants | 
(women ) A S. es 9 —~ 9 ~54 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

Full-day service..........- | 14. 19,23 | 235c.! 10 -10 -60 

Full-day service (women). .} 16.7 | 15 2 50¢ 9-9-5 

Two meals ‘te day service. | i: ae 
Springfield, Mass.: | 

Countermen | 22. 3. i 10-10 -60 

 SaWtidesiessso0<5s- =) Sere 5 | 10-10 -60 

Lunch rooms | 20.8 | 15.00 | 2 50c. | 19-19-72 


SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


Washington, D. C.: 
SS iF 50c. 910 -10 
Process, Glass B.....-s-- 250) 16. | 2 50c. 910 -10 


NORTH CENTRAL. 


Chicago, II1.: 
Dogwatch (women) 25.0 |! 12.00 | 2 35c. | — 20.4 |! 11.00 
Night work (women) 25.0 |! 12.00 | 2 35e. | Be«{ 26.4 111.00 
Noon service or evening | 

supper service (women)..; 33.3 | 16.00 | 235c.! 3-: 15.40 
Noon lunch service 50. 9.00 | 2 50c. | : 
Noon lunch and evening 
supper service (women)..} 19. 1 8.00 
Restaurants and lunch 
rooms— 
Day work 23.3 |! 14.00 | 
Night work 22.2 | 16.00 | 
23.3 |! 10.00 

Two meals end day service. -8 |} 10.00 | 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Cafés and restaurants...... 5 12.00 | 

16. 62 


15. 00 | 

Detroit, Mich.: | 
5 tnd a are 8 119.00 
oS oe oe 35.6 |! 22.50 

Hotels (European), cafés, 
and grillrooms.........--.| 19. 12.12 

Hotels and _ restaurants 

a) See .! 10. 00 | 
Restaurants.........--...--| 23.8 | 15.00 


1 And 3 meals per day. 
2 Rate in cents per hour. 
® No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 
4 And 3 meals per day, and 8 per cent commission on all sales except cigars. 
6 Every tenth day off with pay. 
6 And 1 meal Y day. 
7 Two days off each month with pay. 
8 $3 for 8 hours’ work or less. 
® Hours vary, but average 60 per week. 
10 Not organized on May 15, 1917. 
11 And 1 meal per day. 











aS 


12 -12 
8-8 
6-6 


we ww be 
1h ' 
255 


10 -10 
1/ 10-10 -60 
1; 10-10 -60 


wre we 


250c.| 8-8 -48 | 2.5 116.00 


250c.| 103-10}-63 | 9.2 118.40 


ww 
non 
ss 


250c.; 103-103-63 | 8: 8.08 


8 - & -48 (10) (10) 
104-103-63 12.8 8.08 

















| 
I 


1 
2 50c. 


to 
i 
ms 
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WAITERS— Continued. 


May 15, 1918. May 15, 1917. 























ee ees Rate of 
Rate of wage | M | wage 
eorraphical division and |—————_—————_ with -—$$—$ _. 
city. Hours: | Sat- Hout 
. For Full days; ur- | Full day 
| Per | For | Sun-| Saturdays; | day | Per | Saturday 
| Per | week, toad | days full week. half | Per | week,| full we 
jhour.; full rte and holi- |hour.! full | 
pay. “+! holi- days.| ° | time. 
days | 
TH CENTRAL.—conclu’d, Regular 
| rate multi- 
is City, Mo.: | Cts. | Dolls.| plied by— | Cts, | Dolls. | 
ee ee 19.1) 7.00 | 2 35¢. 1| 111 -11 -77 |...... |} 9.1) 7.00} 11 -11 -77 
ee eee 29.0} 6.92 | 235¢e. 1] 211 -11 -77]......| 9.0) 6.92] 11 -11 -77 
neh rooms— | | 
Day work......----------/415.6 | 12.00 | 335c 1| 411 -11 -77 |..... | 15. 6 | 13.00 | 11 -11 -77 
Nicht work.............. 414.3 | 12.00 | 235c. 1} 412-12 -84]......] 14.3 | 12.00 12 -12 -84 
Women,.......----------| 16.7; 9.00/%50c.) 81) 9-9 -54/......1 14.8] 8.00) 9- % -54 
ct. Louis, Mo.: | | } 
Cafés and restaurants, first 
ER See renee 18.5 (610.00 | 2 SOc. La Pe ee.” @ oe 14.8 | 68.00 | So « Baek 
8 SIRES ACCT eRe 16.7 |6 10.00 | 2 50c. A] 10-10-60 |......1 ¢) | » | 
Five hours per day service | | 
RO See ae 22.0 | 86.60 | 2 25c. 1 | § = § =90 }...... 16.7 | 85.00 |} 5 - 5 -30 
Noon dinner service | | 
ae 25.0 | 64.50 | 2 25e. 1 3-3 -18 |......] 22.2 | $4.00 3 - 3 -18 
‘wo meals per day service 
ee 16.7 | 88.00 | 2 25e. 1 | §- 8 48 |......] 13.8 | 86.60 S = -48 
| ! | 
SOUTH CENTRAL. 
Dallas, Tox.: | 
Dinner end supper service. |930.0 |105.40 ...... | wy ie 2) ae 25.0 |10 4.50 — 
Full-day service— } | 
Men..... + AES EE ee (1220.8 |1812.50 | 2 40¢ 1} 10-10-60 '..... | 18.2 |1311.00 10 -19 -40 
0 1418.5 [1310.00 |... .-- 1 9 —- 9 —54 | 16.7 [189.00 9 « 9 «5s 
Noon lunch service | | | 
CU ll a rere 1528.3 |105.10 |...... 1 | 3 - 3 -18 25.0 10 4.50 33 18 
Short-watch service— | | 
SE ae 19 30.0 |16 9.00 2 40c. 1 5 = § -<30|...... 25.0 |16 7.50 5 > -30 
SSS 728.0 168.40 |..... 1 Sahel .... 24.0 [16 7.20 5 - 5 -30 
steam table and stove men. |1822.9 {1316.50 |2 75c. 1 12 ~12 -72 |...... 20.8 |1815.00 12 -12 -72 
12-hour men, day or night. ./1220.8 (815.00 2 60c. 1 12 -12 =72 |...... 17.4 |!312.50 12 -12 -72 
WESTERN. 
tte, Mont.: | 
All classes— 
ie ani dials a sks, es | 37.5 | 21.00 | 250c. 1 8 = § -56 |......| 37.5 | 21.00 | S-S -56 
ii ind weenniak 5 <5 1925.0} 14.00 | (%) | 1 8 = § -56 /_..... 25.0 | 14.00 | Sn. te 
Denver, Colo.: 
Hotels and restaurants— | 
ME is csnexsncccesas cacct aoe | BO | S500. 1 10 -10 -60 |...... 20.0} 12.00 | 10 -10 -60 
_. RRR RGP eS | 25.01 12.00 | (2) Lt £< 8-88 i...... fix.s8! 9.00! S- 8-9 


1 Scale became 16.7 cents per hour and 10 hours per day on July 1, 1918. 
2 Rate in cents per hour. 

8 Scale became 13.2 cents per hour and 10 hours per day on July 1, 1918. 
¢ Scale became 25.7 cents per hour and 10 hours per day on July 1, 1918. 
8 For holidays; for Sundays $3 per day. 

6 And 3 meals per day. 

7 No scale in effect on May 15, 1917. 

8 And 2 meals per day. 

® Scale became 36 cents on Aug. 23, 1918. 

10 And 1 meal per day on waiter’s time. 
il For Sundays; for holidays 50 cents per hour. 

12 Scale became 25 cents on Aug. 23, 1918. 

18 And 3 meals per day on employer’s time. 

14 Scale became 22.2 cents on Aug. 23, 1918. 

18 Scale became 34 cents on Aug. 23, 1918. 

16 And 2 meals per day on waiter’s time. 

117 Scale became 33.6 cents on Aug. 23, 1918. 

18 Scale became 27.5 cents on Aug. 23, 1918. 

19 Scale became 26.8 cents on Aug. 1, 1918. 

* Overtime work for women prohibited by State law. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TRADES, BY « 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CITIES, MAY 15, 1918, AND MAY 15, 1917—Concluded 


WAITERS—Concluded. 


May 15, 1918, May 15, 1917, 





~~ —s 


Rate of 

Mos. wages— 
G shical division and |———-— with |_ Kndbninseiiasn 
— 3 , ° Hours: Sat- 
¥ Full days; ur- 
5 Saturdays; | day Per 

Per | week, | s| full week. | half | Per | week, 
hour.| full | and holi- hour.} full 
| pay. ; i days. time. 


Rate of wages— 











WESTERN—concluded. 


Los Angeles, Cal.: | rate multi- 
Cash houses, 10 hours in ‘ts. plied by— | Dolls. 
13, day work ‘ (1) (2) j . 10.00 
Noncash houses, 10 hours 
in 13, day work | 22. i 3.50 | 3 50c.|  ( 5 22.5 | 13.50 
11 hours straight time, | 
night work : | 22. 5. 3 50c. 4 56 | 2.7 | 15.00 
8 hours straight time | 
RET T 118.8] 9. 3 50c. ' i 8 Bf . 9.00 
8 hours in 12 (women)..... .8 f 3 50c. : 8 20. 10. 00 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Restaurants— 
Se os pas dawn aves a ‘ 43. 3 35c. 
Women -5] 10. 3 35c. 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Restaurants— 
18. 8 45e. 
12. 3 35c. 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
9 hours in 12 (men) ' 18. 3 50c. 
74 hours in 8 (women) 2. 10. 00 | 3 50c. 
8 hours in 12 (women) ; 11.00 | 3 50c. 
Seattle, Wash.: | 
Hotels and restaurants— 
Men.... Bee ur ets aace 5 |8 18.00 | 8 75e. 
\8 12.00 
Spokane, Wash.: 
Restaurants— 





17.50 
12. 25 

















1 Overtime work prohibited. 

2 For Sundays, $3.50 per day; for holidays, $. 

8 Rates in cents per hour. 

4 Rate in cents per day. 

8 Scale became 37.5 cents per hour and 8 hours per day on June 1, 1918. 
6 Scale became 29.2 cents per hour and 8 hours per day on June 1, 1918. 
7 Data not available. 

8 And 2 meals per day. 

9 Scale became 31.3 cents per hour and 8 hours per day on June 4, 1918. 
10 Overtime work for women prohibited by State law. 
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OFFICIAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, HOURS, PRICES, AND 
DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1918. 


The British Labor Gazette (London) for January, 1919 (pp. 2-6), 
presents a review of employment, wages, prices, and disputes in 1918. 
As might be expected, employment in all the principal industries was 
good during the first 11 months of the year, a shortage of labor 
hecoming intensified toward the close of the period, and on the whole 
was more marked than in any preceding year of the war. Following 
November 11, however, and especially in December, the cessation of 
much Government work resulted in a slackening in the engineering 
and allied trades, and large numbers of female munition workers 
were thrown out of work. The building trades and some woodwork- 
ing trades were also considerably affected, it is stated, but up to the 
end of December employment in other trades was not greatly affected 
by the armistice. In one branch of industry, the cotton trade, 
“employment was generally only moderate or fair during the greater 
par. of 1918,’ owing to the shortage of raw cotton. 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGES. 


The review states that the upward movement of wages which 
began in 1915 continued throughout 1918 as the result partly of the 
shortage of labor and partly of the continued rise in the prices of 
food and other commodities. All classes of workpeople received 
substantial additions to the war wages or war bonuses previously 
eranted, and in most cases two or more separate increases were 
obtained. The changes in wage rates in the trades for which statistics 
of the numbers of workpeople affected by such changes are compiled, 
resulted in an aggregate increase of £2,783,000 ($13,543,469.50) in 
the weekly wages of 5,654,000 workers, according to a table which 
shows for 1917 and 1918 the numbers of workpeople affected by the 
changes reported and the total amount of increase in weekly wages 
in each of the principal trade groups. This increase is even greater 
than recorded for 1917, when the total advance was £2,307,000 
($11,227,015.50), and the number of workpeople affected was 
5,029,000, which it is stated far exceeded the total for any previous 
year. As an indication of the magnitude of the increases in many 
vages in the years 1917 and 1918, attention is called to the fact that 
whereas the total weekly advance reported in 1917-18 reached over 
£5,000,000 ($24,332,500) in the preceding two years (1915-16) it 
was about £1,300,000 ($6,326,450), and in the previous five years 
(1910-1914) of rising wages it amounted to less than £400,000 
‘$1,946,600). The extent of the general increase in wages and the 
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amounts involved in particular instances are noted in the follow ino 
excerpts: 





The most noteworthy feature of the wage movements of 1918 was probal)| 
widely extended application of the bonus of 124 per cent on earnings which, 1 
the end of 1917, had been granted to men engaged at plain time rates on mun 
work in engineering and shipbuilding establishments. In January, 1918, i 
arranged that this bonus, or its equivalent, should be granted to men employ 
time rates on munitions work in the iron and steel, brass, hollow-ware, tube, ra 
wagon, wire rope, nut and bolt, sheet metal, chemical, electrical, and various 
trades, and that a bonus of 74 per cent on earnings should be paid to men emp). vo 
at piece rates or on other systems of payment by results, in the trades and occup: 
in which the bonus of 124 per cent had been granted to time-workers. At later 
during 1918 the bonuses were extended to men on munitions work in various 
industries, including the building trade, aircraft manufacture, the furniture | 
gas undertakings, and leather manufacture. In a large number of cases all th: 
employed, whether engaged on munitions work or private work, eventually rec: 
the bonuses. 

Apart from these bonuses, the principal general increases were two war 
advances in the engineering, foundry, and shipbuilding trades, one, in Augu 
3s. 6d. [85.2 cents] a week to men and Is. 9d. [42.6 cents] a week to boys, anc 
other, at the beginning of December, of 5s. [$1.22] a week to men and 2s. 6d. 
cents] a week to boys, granted under awards of the Committee on Production 
those for men were subject to the bonuses of 124 and 74 per cent, the total resu)iiny 
increase on time wages was over 9s.6d. [$2.31] a week. Following upon these av 
similar increases were given, in some cases under separate awards, and in other 
by agreement between the employers and workpeople, to men and boys in many 
industries, including the light castings, brass, tube, railway carriage and w: 
building, sheet metal, gas meter, nut and bolt, and various other metal trades, che: 
manufacture and soap and candle trade, and at electricity undertakings. Certain 
sections of workpeople in the engineering and foundry trade in a number of dist: 
and platers, angle-iron smiths, riveters, calkers, blacksmiths, and some other ¢1:-+°3 
of iron workers employed at piece rates in shipyards, also received further increas: 
varying amounts, under special arbitration awards. As regards women and 
employed on munitions work in the engineering and other industries, wages 01 
issued by the ministry of munitions in January and September, granted incr 
amounting to 8s. 6d. [$2.07] a week for those of 18 years and over, and 4s. 3d. [| .1'5) 
a week for those under 18. 

Another leading increase was a further war wage advance of Is. 6d. [36.5 cents]a 
day to colliery workers, 16 years of age and over, and 9d. [18.3 cents] a day to those 
under that age, granted from 30th June under a decision of the coal controlle’. i 
addition to the war wage, of similar amount, which had been granted in 1917. * 

In the principal other trades, cotton operatives were among the groups of workp« })le 
who received the largest amount of increase, obtaining an advance of 25 per cent v1 
standard list prices in June and a further 50 per cent in December. From the }e-in 
ning of the war up to the end of 1917 the total increase obtained by these workers |i: 
been only 35 per cent on list prices. In the woolen and worsted industry in Yorks!iire, 
the advances granted over prewar rates, which ranged for the principal class. | 
workers from 48 to 60 per cent, at the beginning of 1918, were raised in April, August, 


and November; and at the end of the year they ranged from 83} to 104] pet 
. 2 2 


(2 


s 





cent. 
In the boot and shoe manufacturing industry the war bonuses of 8s. to 10s. [$1.‘ 


to $2.43] a week for men and 5s. 6d. [$1.34] a week for women were increased ear!) 12 | 
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the year to a flat rate of 15s. [$3.65] per week for men and to 8s. [$1.95] per week for 
women. In addition, varying amounts (usually of 5s. to 8s. [$1.22 to $1.95] a week 
ior men, and 124 or 15 per cent on prewar rates for women) were conceded later in 
the vearin differentdistricts. Inthe transport trades, driversof horsed and mechanical 
commercial vehicles in Great Britain had their existing war increases raised to 20s. 
[$4.87] per week in January, and at later dates further increases to 30s. [$7.30] per 
week were given. Similar increases, though at different dates, were conceded to 
workmen employed by tramway and omnibus undertakings. Dock laborers at the 
important ports received in most cases a total increase of 34d. [7.1 cents] per hour. 
In the printing and allied trades there were increases in all the important centers, 
the amounts for men ranging usually from 15s. to 20s. [$3.65 to $4.87] per week. The 
rates for cabinetmakers were advanced generally by 1d. [2 cents] to 3}d. [7.1 cents] 
per hour, in addition to the bonus of 12} or 74 per cent on earnings on munitions work. 
Brick and tile workers generally received war wage increases of 13s. [$3.16] per week, 
subject to a total war advance of 25s. [$6.08] in the case of men, and smaller amounts 
in the case of women and young persons. Workpeople in the general earthenware 
and pottery trades in North Staffordshire had their bonus raised from 29} per cent 
to 60 per cent on prewar rates. In the food trades, flour millers received increases of 
15s. 6d. [$3.77] per week, subject to a total war increase of 28s. [$6.81] for men, and of 8s. 
6d. [$2.07] per week for women, with smaller amounts for young persons. Bakers 
and confectioners in England and Wales had various increases during the year, and 
toward the end their wages generally were raised to a minimum of 60s. [$14.60] per 
week in industrial areas and of 55s. [$13.38] per week inrural areas. In Scotland in- 
creases to make a total war wage advance of 32s. [$7.79] per week were granted. * * * 

Agricultural laborers generally in the United Kingdom had their wages raised, during 
1918, owing to the fixing of minimum rates by the Agricultural Wages Boards. These 
minimum rates ranged, for ordinary laborers, from 30s. to 36s. 6d. [$7.30 to $8.88] per 
week in England and Wales, from 30s. to 38s. [$7.30 to $9.25] in Scotland and from 
18s. to 25s. [$4.38 to $6.08] per week in Ireland. * * * 

For railway servants engaged in the manipulation of traffic the war wages were 
increased in April by 4s. [97.3 cents] per week in the case of men and by 2s. [48.7 
cents] per week for boys under 18 years of age. At the same time the war wage of 
females of 18 and over was fixed at 12s. 6d. [$3.04] per week, with a minimum increase 
of 2s. [48.7 cents] per week, those under 18 years to receive half the amount given to 
adults. At later dates further increases were granted amounting to 8s. [$1.95] per 
week for men and women and to 4s. [97.3 cents] per week for youths and girls, making 
the total war wage for men 33s. [$8.03] per week. The uniform rates for able seamen 
and firemen, which were agreed to by the National Maritime Board in 1917, con- 
tinued to be paid throughout 1918, but from October 7, a war risk bonus of £3 [$14.60] 
per month was sanctioned by the shipping controller for seamen on vessels subject to 
war risks. The war bonus of permanent Government employees (including postmen) 
whose wagesdid not exceed 60s. [$14.60] per week, was raised during the year by two 
steps to 23s. [$5.60] per week for men, to 15s. [$3.65] per week for women, to 17s. 
[$4.14] per week for youths of 18 to 21, and to 11s. 6d. [$2.80] per week for youths and 
girls under 18 years of age. Those whose wages or salary exceeded 60s. [$14.60] per 
week received different amounts. Increases in minimum rates were also arranged 
during the year in nearly all the trades covered by the trade boards. 


CHANGES IN HOURS OF LABOR. 
The report states that during 1918 the changes in hours of. labor 


affected over 120,000 workers whose normal working time was re- 
duced by an aggregate of over 450,000 hours per week. Toward the 
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end of the year arrangements were made for the adoption, early in 
1919, of a 47-hour week in the engineering and shipbuilding trades: 
of a 49-hour week for colliery workers; and of an 8-hour day for 
railroad employees. 

RETAIL PRICES. 

A table is given showing that on January 1, 1919, retail prices 
had increased 130 per cent over those of July, 1914. On January | 
1918, the general level of the prices was about 106 per cent aboy, 
that of July, 1914. The net increase between January 1, 1918, ani 
January 1, 1919 was, therefore, 24 per cent on the prices of Jul) 
1914. The following table shows the average percentage of increas. 
compared with July, 1914, in the retail prices of each of the principa! 
articles of food at January 1, 1918 and 1919: 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES AT JAN. 1, 1918 AND 1919, 
COMPARED WITH JULY, 1914.! 





Per cent of increase | 
over July, 1914, | 

















. at Jan. 1— 
{ Article. 
| 
1918 | 1919 
| Beef, British: 
(SS eee eee 81 102 
0 eer ae 101 126 
Beef, chilled or frozen: 
nae occ aa bandas 116 75 | 
I, oa ada mc aecend 137 206 | 
Mutton, British: 
et RETESET ras 77 | 102 | 
i ea 92 106 
| Mutton, frozen: 
eo se Se ees, 134 206 | 
a lca ihn anise aii % 162 217 
Bacon (streaky)................ ia 139 141 
a Se 196 166 
kr ane eal aa ood 52 52 
RE ee se oe eS 54 55 
ER ocean slg Wiss si va < 98 7 
Sugar (granulated)............... 189 241 
Oe NE oy cn eieak xiyie 99 | 154 
Butter: 
a ate a ad 103 | 107 | 
EM ire Fda ss kh olsdeco ess 105 113 | 
i gnawa 91 | 130 | 
PS 8 ov c noc cinccn se bnnkiaiea 66 | 69 | 
Eggs (fresh).......... AGS 242 347 | 
REG I TSE ap 37 | 57 | 
All articles (weighted per- | | 
centage increase)......... 106 | 130 | 


j 





1 The report explains that in calculating the above general percentage increases the relative importance 
of the various articles included has been taken as the same in January, 1918 and 1919 as in 1914. Thi 
statistical assumption is regarded as necessary for the purpose of a continuous record of price movements 
because otherwise changes in prices would be obscured by fluctuations in the quantities of the variou 
articles purchased at different dates. 


With reference to prices of items other than food, the review notes 
that there have been large increases, except as regards rents, and the 
general increase in the prices of all the items ordinarily entering into 
the working class family budget (including food, rent, clothing, fuel, 
and light, etc.) between July, 1914, and January 1, 1919, is estimated 
at about 120 per cent, as compared with between 85 and 90 per cent 
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a year ago, taking for this calculation the same quantities and, as 
far as possible, the same qualities of the various items at all three dates. 

A considerable rise of wholesale prices is indicated by a table 
showing the index numbers of 47 articles classified in four groups for 
the years 1900 to 1918, taking 1900 as the base: In coal and metals 
this index number for 1918 stands at 206.8; for textiles (raw mate- 
rials) at 354.6; for food, drink, and tobacco at 262.4; for miscellaneous 
articles at 270.8; and for all articles combined at 269.9. 


TRADE DISPUTES. 


The number of trade disputes recorded as occurring in 1918 was 
1,252, an increase of 82 per cent over the number occurring in 1917. 
The number of workpeople affected, directly and indirectly, is given as 
1,096,828, while the aggregate duration in work days of all disputes 
was 6,237,100. The largest number of disputes (168, or 13.4 per 
cent) was in shipbuilding. The largest number of people affected 
(380,238, or 34.7 per cent) was in mining and quarrying, and the 
largest number of days lost on account of disputes (1,700,900, or 
27.3 per cent) was by textile workers. The majority of disputes, 
the report states, arose on demands for advances in wages. Thirty- 
one disputes, involving about 6,700 workers, were in progress at the 
close of the year. 





WAGES IN DENMARK. 


Time rates of wages in the principal industries of Denmark are set 
forth in a recent study by the statistical office of that country. The 
data show the average rates of wages for 1914 and for the second 
quarter of 1917 and 1918, respectively. The material was gathered 
from trade organizations and employers’ associations. The inquiry 
covered 38,101 wage earners in 1914, 44,349in 1917, and 39,036in 1918. 
Compared with 1914, average rates of wages had increased 31 per 
cent by April, 1917, 59 per cent by April, 1918, and 85 per cent by 
July, 1918.2 


NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN EACH SPECIFIED INDUSTRY, IN COPENHAGEN 
‘ND IN OTHER CITIES, IN 1914, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS IN 1917 AND 1918. 

















Copenhagen. Citiesin Provinces 
Industry. — -_— 

1914 19172 1918 2 1914 1917 2 19182 
ROR ne Se a a 2,004 1, 690 1,031} 6,268 5, 333 1,784 

es cen tewes 1,443 1,783 | | Sea, Fe Wie oo 

| SS ae ee - ee da cicautialcenssucetaloieenees 
Excavation and cement................... | 1,175] 1,685 1,855| 1,882 664 | 613 
ee. eccececus 244 352 | 5Al | 508 1, 087 | 1,578 
Ld I 10, 118 12, 642 11,116} 9,205 11, 735 | 10, 273 
Printing and publishing................... 1,570 1,922 2, 366 | 79 126 95 
bua pln Tele ea 20, 159 25, 404 24,693 | 17,942; 18,945 | 14, 343 


| 


'Statistiske Efterretninger udgivet av Det Statistiske Departementet. Copenhagen, 1918. No. 19. 
* Idem, January, 1919. No, 1. 
® April, May, and June. 
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RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN THE PRINCIP \! 
DUSTRIES OF DENMARK, IN 1914, AND IN CERTAIN MONTHS OF 1917 AND 1915 

































































Copenhagen. Cities in provinces 
Occupation. Wage | Average rates per hour | Wage | Average rates per 
. earners in— earners in— 
: » SS aa Sa ee 
cluded, cluded, | 
1918. 1914 19171 | 19181 1918. | 1914 1917 |} 
| | 
Textileindustry: Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
eo RSE Pe eee 184 11.7 17.5 20. 4 597 11.0 16.1 
SMS a pee 281 10.8 15.5 a 18. 4 438 9.7 14.2 
ok ne 566 8.2 12.1; 13.3 749 7.2 10.7 
Boot and shoe industry: 
Ro ivishia de cbcus vasese ad | 1,523 15.1 RE US eae iceueh athe Rtas 
A a a Os 1, 237 8.8 Soe Seen eee Ste ei 
Building industry: | 
Carpenters (outside).............. 737 20. 2 26.1 Sp EE Ee. See ren 
Ria sats seo S50 60.0 cews os | 1,066 19.3 20. 7 5 eee See Daerae cas 
a oa ced ome o mbewe 1,244 23.0 30.0 >? Seer op. Seen 
Carpenters (inside)............... | 1,000 22.4 30.9 | eae ea se ea Sg ws 
Masons’ laborers................- 977 16.5 23.2 Se Se Sn 
Foundation and cement industry: | | 
Foundation and cement workers.| 1,699 15.7 | 22.4 Be beensssecleccesees rere 
heey SS ASRS ae cae ea 156 16.9} 22.1 5 I: Sera: Se eae 
Woodworking industry: 
MIG 6 ing eave cel esses 370 16.1 22.0 27.2} 1,000 12.3 16.2 
RS cia ole 6 aie dnb Ges ovaisice Tg ee eee 15. 2 18.1 i ee 13.0 
Iron and steelindustry: 
Forge men and machinists... .... 4,725 16.5; 24.4 27.4] 3,927 14.8 19.8 
aoe Pa gedic a wae iw oak 157 18.0; 22.4 27.1 86 | 14.6 19.2 
NE ka Up satcekiacnksebes 587| 17.8 | 21.1] 26.2 424; 16.4] 18.2 
Rais a aa os Sinead, dive oni 325 18.6} 24.7 29.0 7 17.3 22.5 
Ne ipa oun trie gins ve.oe ® 154 15.2; 20.6 24.5 31 14.6 18. 1 
es a, Sos. ccs cans 167| 24.1| 26.2| 288] 117] 17.4] 189 
ae a ince aces causa Sf Ree 21.9; 28.8 5 SRR 18.8 
RR | 991 21.0} 28.9] 32.8 340} 15.3] 20.2 
Wopbwerkers FP Sie eae 342 19.0; 23.5) 27.5 765 14.4 17.8 
GES EA a eae | 3,200 13.0; 16.3; 2.2 3,581 12.2 15. 1 
coe 1,275 8.2 10.6 12.6 | 279 ace 9.5 
Average rates per week. | Average rates per 
cviewegent publishing: 
s anc | nowspepers— 
Skilled workers.............. 1,531 | $9.69 | $10.98 | $13.40 }..... cA eGR er! ae eee 
Unskilled workers...........- "128 7.11 + 44 | ECR SRS Sema 
Women workers.............. 401 4.38 Tg eee 5 | eae Sees Eto 
Lithographic works— 
Skilled workers.............. 176} 8.91] 10.93 13. 28 53 | $7.99] $9.19 $1 
Unskilled workers............! 55 5. 50 7.09 9.17 4.91 6. 43 
Women workers.............. | 75] 4.10] 5.09] 7.03 | 6) 3.49| 3.62 
1 ! 











1 April, May, and June. 


WORKINGMEN’S WAGES IN SWEDEN.’ 


Not long ago, a deputation from the laborers in the Province «/ 
Ostergotland delivered to the Government a statement with re 
erence to the high cost of living and the financial policy connect: 





1 The information contained in this article is furnished by the American consul at Gottenborg, Swed 
under date of Dec. 18, 1918, whostates that the data are taken from articles appearing in the Gotten! 
Morgonpost of Nov. 12 and 13, 1918. In commenting upon the facts noted, the consul writes: 


According to the above, which is quoted from a conservative newspaper, the increases of wages gra 
to laborers seem to be very fair in certain cases, but it is evident that still the largest groups of the wor«- 
men suffer losses through the conditions caused by the war. According to the official statistics for Sept«m- 
ber, 1918, the emer F in Gottenborg for food, lighting and fuel (the chief expenses for families of limit: 
means), had in wy mete 195 per cent since July, 1914. The calculated average increase in the total liv): 
expenses—mea 44 places, thus inclu also small country towns—was up to Oct. 1, |" 
142 per cent. and this this figure is acknowledged to be the minimum figure based on the official “‘maximu! 


— not taking into consideration the prices that have to be paid ‘under the hand” in order ‘0 
obtain sufficient supplies in cases where the rations allowed by the victualing commission fall far short »{ 
the normal requirement. 


The official statistics also show that up to Oct. 1, 1918, the expenses for shoes and clo of medium 
quality have increased by about 250 per cent since "May, 1914, and still the clothing obtainable is in fa: 
of much poorer quality. 
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therewith, which statement purported to show that industrial work- 
men or factory hands as a class were less favored than other classes. 
In a leading article in the Svenska Dagbladet, Prof. Cassel stated 
that this statement, in its general form, is entirely wrong, and then 
he added: 


The conditions within this class are quite varying. In cases where limited trade 
opportunities have not allowed any considerable increases in wages, or where shortage 
of raw materials or capital has made it impossible to give full employment to the 
workmen, there the workmen's families are undoubtedly experiencing serious difficil- 
ties with reference to subsistence, and there effective steps and measures are 
needed to ward off real distress. But it is wrong to make this a general rule and ap- 
ply this idea to the working classes in general. The farm hands, for instance, are un- 
doubtedly an exception, and were evidently not taken into consideration in the 
statement. And within the ranks of industrial workers there are large groups who 
have reaped profits from conditions caused by the war and have been able to raise 
their wages at the same rate of progress as the increase of the living expenses, or even 
alittlemore. Lumbermen, men employed in the building industry, and skilled work- 
men in several manufacturing industries have at present a considerable purchasing 
power. 


HOURLY WAGES IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY BEFORE THE WAR AND NOW. 


Then, if we first examine the conditions within the building indus- 
try, we can make a comparison between the hourly wages in force 
according to the agreement that ended on April 1, 1914, and the 
present wages. (The comparisons refer to conditions in Gottenborg.) 


COMPARISON OF HOURLY WAGES IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE WAR:! 











Hourly) Hourly : 
pen Wages | bee 
ina : own in | 
Occupation. | to \Novem- of 
iio k) oe, | 
| 1914. | 1998, | “Tease. 
| Cents. | Cents, 
Bricklayers and plasterers........... 14.74 | 228.14 | 90.9 
f 12.60 |) 123.3 
Woodworkers or carpenters. .......-.- to »3 28.14 to 
13.94 101.9 
Unskilled laborers: : 
CSUN WUNTIOED 6 occ ciccccccscsccss 13.40 | 27.34 | 104.0 
a eae declan s 12.33 | 26.53 | 115.1 
PE vtkrcssacwcccnccesee | 13.67 | 27.87 | 103.9 
Bricklayer’s assistant.............. | 10.72} 25.46 | 137.5 
Other unskilled workers........... 10.72 25.46 | 137.5 
Cement workers, concrete mixers, 
| ee eee | 10.99} 25.46 | 131.7 
Skilled cement workers. -............. 12.33 | 26.53 | 115.2 





‘ a table is arranged from the text; it does not appear in the translation furnished by the American 
onsul. 


2 Tne article states that there is also an additional ‘“‘ war allowance’ of 25 ore (6.7 cents) per hour. 
_ * The article states that ‘the present compensation is the same as for bricklayers,’’ which presumabl) 
includes the “war allowance” mentioned in note 2, although it is not so stated. ; 
Further, in the latest agreement, two other groups have. been 
added: Cement workers capable on their own accord to undertake 
any kind of cement work (a fairly large group), 1.05 crowns (28.14 
cents), and house calkers, 1.05 crowns. 
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Also for the unskilled laborers there is a ‘“‘war allowance’’ 
(dyrtidstilligg) of 25 ore (6.7 cents) per hour. 

Even from the above it can be seen that the laborers employed in 
the building industry have had their wages raised considerably, 
but the wage per hour does not show the full extent of the increase. 
Nowadays, all work in the building industry, suitable for con- 
tract or piece work, is performed according to contract or agree- 
ment for a fixed quantity, and the rates for such work have been 
raised considerably. It is difficult to state as vet, however, what the 
actual increase in compensation for such work amounts to, for th: 
new price lists for contract work have not been in force very long 
So much can be said, however, that by these price lists these thre 
groups of workmen have reached incomes which appear utopian fo 
many a Government or city employee. There are workmen in the 
building industry who have incomes ranging up to 25 to 30 crowns 
($6.70 to $8.04) per day, or even more. 


WORKING HOURS, LABOR MARKET, AND PROSPECTS. 


For all of the groups mentioned, the working time has been 
reduced from 57 hours to 51 hours per week. 

The labor market in the building industry has been good lately, 
and the climate is mild enough to allow the work to be carried on 
during the greater portion of the year, with the exception of the 
very coldest and rainiest days. The high wages and the high prices 
of building materials have, however, a retarding effect, and it is 
possible that the demand for workmen in this line will be less in the 
future than at present, and, if so, the workmen will naturally be in a 
less advantageous position. 


WAGES OF WOREMEN IN DIFFERENT GROUPS IN SWEDEN. 


In addition to the figures published regarding the wages of work- 
men in the building industry, the following is furnished regarding the 
wages of certain other groups of laborers in the city of Gottenborg. 
For the sake of simplicity, the different industries are indicated by 
letters. 

Industry A.—The wages of this group of laborers (unskilled 
amounted to 37 ore (9.92 cents) per hour before the war. The agree- 
ment then in force is still valid, but the laborers have received a 
considerable war-time allowance. These laborers now demand 
1.20 crowns (32.16 cents) per hour. The surplus earned on piecework 
or on contract is considerable. 

Industry B.—This industry has been established during the war, 
and the agreement regarding wages was made in March, 1918. In 
this agreement, still in force, a compensation of 75 ore (20.1 cents) 
per hour was fixed, plus a war-time allowance of 25 crowns ($6.70) per 
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month. This war-time allowance has, however, been gradually 
increased and is now 40 crowns ($10.72) per month. The laborers 
have asked for an increased war-time allowance, namely, 80 crowns 
($21.44) permonth. There is hardly any piecework or contract work 
in this industry. 

A group of skilled workmen in this industry receive according to 
agreement 80 ore (21.44 cents) per hour and 25 crowns ($6.70) addi- 
tional per month in war-time allowance. The latter has been gradually 
raised, but the workmen now want it increased to 80 crowns ($21.44) 
per month. ; 

Industry C.—Before the war unskilled laborers were paid 43 
ore (11.52 cents) per hour. Their wages are now 1 crown (26.8 cents) 
per hour, and in addition thereto a war-time allowance of 1.50 crowns 
(40.2 cents) per day to single, and 2 crowns (53.6 cents) per day to mar- 
ried men. There is a considerable amount of piece or contract work, 
for which the compensation has been increased by 100 to 120 per cent. 

Industry D.—Before the war skilled workmen received 37 ore 
(9.92 cents) per hour. According to a new agreement, the wages 
were raised to 70 ore (18.76 cents) per hour, and in addition thereto 
30 per cent in war-time allowance, and 1 crown (26.8 cents) per week 
for each minor child. 

Another group in the same industry received before the war from 
33 to 45 ore (8.84 to 12.06 cents) per hour, according to skill. Now 
they receive from 45 to 70 ore (12.06 to 18.76 cents) per hour, and 
in addition thereto 30 per cent war-time allowance, and 1 crown (26.8 
cents) per week for each minor child. This is chiefly contract or piece- 
work, for which the compensation considerably exceeds the wages 
fixed per hour. 


STATISTICS OF THE LABOR OFFICE A GUIDE FOR THE INCREASES. 


Before proceeding further, it may be well to mention that in the agree- 
ments made regarding wages in these industries, the figures published 
by the Socialstyrelsen have been used as a basis, and the employers 
have agreed to cover 80 per cent of the increase of the cost of living 
indicated by its statistics. In this way an increase of 100 per cent 
has been reached, so that a workman who previously received 40 
ore (10.72 cents) per hour now receives 80 ore (21.44 cents). 

With reference to the form of the war-time allowance, three dif- 
ferent methods have been used. The allowance is paid per hour, 
both for wages per hour and for piece or contract work; with a certain 
per cent on the wages per hour, when the compensation for piece or 
contract work has also been raised by a certain per cent; or the allow- 
ance is paid in a-certain fixed amount per day, week, or month. 
The different conditions at the respective places of work have been 
the deciding factor in the adoption of one system or the other. 
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WHICH LABORERS HAVE THE HIGHEST WAGES? 


Unskilled laborers (heavy workers) in Gottenborg have in general s\) 
ore to 1 crown (21.44 to 26.8 cents) per hour, plus war-time allowance. 
Then the surplus earned on piece or contract work must be taken ini, 
consideration. For instance, one group of laborers earns 59 crowi\s 
($15.81) per week, another makes from 300 to 325 crowns ($880.4) 
to $87.10) per month; another was offered 275 crowns ($73.7) 
plus 15 crowns ($4.02) war-time allowance, per month, demanded 335) 
crowns ($93.80), but later declared themselves satisfied with 315 crowiis 
($84.42). (These workmen are now on strike.) The highest incomes 
are found in certain industries especially favored by existing condition 
One such group of laborers receives 1.95 crowns (52.2 cents) per hon 
in all (57 working hours per week). Another group, probably the bes; 
paid, has for the last 10 pay periods reached an income of 2.45 crows 
(65.66 cents) per hour. 

The difference in wages paid to skilled and to unskilled wor 
men has to a great extent been lessened during war time, thi. 
undoubtedly being due to the fact that laborers with the lowe-~: 
wages could not subsist on their income and therefore had to |. 
granted increases. This state of affairs, which can not promote 
ability or skill, will no doubt be changed after the war, so that the 
former proportions can be maintained. 

It is a question whether these high wages can be maintainc 
after the war. This can hardly be possible. As an example it |s 
mentioned that the Germans export to Sweden good pianos for 1,15\) 
to 1,200 crowns ($308.20 to $321.60) each. It is stated that i! 
is not possible for the piano industry in Sweden, with the wages 
paid here, to compete with the German industry. It is believe: 
that if the present wages were retained Swedish industries would }! 
placed in a difficult position. 


4 . 


WAGES OF ONE GROUP INCREASED BY 130 PER CENT. 


Finally it is reported that in one of the most important industries 
in Gottenborg, wages for skilled as well as for unskilled workmen 
have been increased by about 130 per cent. Besides this, the work. 
men have other advantages, inasmuch as their employers have 
given them opportunity to purchase foodstuffs at lower prices tha 
those prevailing in the open market. Their wages per hour have 
been raised and they have been granted war-time allowances and gow! 
compensation for piece or contract work. Workmen in this industry 
make as high as 70 or 80 crowns ($18.76 or $21.44) per week. 
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WAGES IN NORWAY DURING THE WAR.! 


The managers of several district sick benefit funds have kindly 
transmitted to this office copies of lists of all members as of 
April, 1918, and of 1914, with information about the occupation, 
age, and wages of the members. On the basis of this informa- 
tion average wages have been calculated for the most important 
occupations, especially for the age groups of 17 to 19, 20 to 24 and 
25 to 54 years. The statements of the average wages have then 
been sent to the managers of the sick benefit funds in the country 
and to the employment offices in the towns for revision and supple- 
mentation. In Christiania, besides conferring with the employ- 
ment office, conference was had with associations of employers, trade- 
unions, establishments and workers, in order to ascertain whether 
the statements agree with the wages which were generally earned 
in April of 1918 and of 1914. Also in most of the other towns 
and rural districts the statements of the wages have been confirmed 
or corrected through first-hand information from different sources. 
In most cases the statements from the controllers of the sick benefit 
funds agreed with the reported facts as to wages. Some misleading 
average wages have been corrected. 

The office applied to the district sick benefit funds in 29 different 
towns and 107 rural districts. From some of them answers have 
not been received; in some instances the number of the members 
was so small or the statements of so little value that they did not 
throw any light upon wages in general. The final statistics are 
based on the statements from sick benefit funds of 18 towns and 
43 rural districts. The results are set forth in the tables. Accord- 
ing to the information collected, the high-cost-of-living and other 
bonuses are included in the wages. 

Inspectors of forests, local marine boards, the road director, the 
railway commission and several city and district councils have sent 
to the statistical office statements of the average wages, now and 
before the war, of lumber workers, seamen, common laborers, civil 
service employees and officials. The tables regarding teachers’ 
wages are taken from the Norsk Lererkalender of 1916 and 1918, 
supplemented with statements from the Ecclesiastical Department. 
The wages of State officials have been copied from the Statskalender 
and various Storting documents; in doubtful cases the special 
institutions of the State have been conferred with. Finally, directors 
of trade schools and others have, either in writing or verbally, given 





1 This article is a translation, transmitted by the American consulate general at Christiania, of the first 
chapter of a forthcoming report by the Norwegian Central Statistical Bureau on Wages and Living Condi- 
tions during the War. An advance copy of this report was made available through the courtesy of the 
Norwegian Central Statistical Bureau. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised and added to the 


translation. 
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the office much data which have been used in the text. Through 
assistance from many sides it has been possible to collect muc\ 
valuable material to illustrate the trend of wages during the war. 

We shall first consider the wages of workmen and domestic servant: 
in the towns. These have increased 80 to 100 per cent; herring 
workers (men and women), longshoremen, freight handlers ani 
movers, and construction workers have had the greatest increase of 
pay. The statements from the different towns are not so unifori) 
as to permit any fine comparison of absolute wages. They ar 
however, certainly highest at Haugesund, Notodden, Bergen, an 
Stavanger; lowest in the smaller towns in eastern Norway and i 
the north. Also the increase is least in the smaller towns of easter 
Norway. The wages of men have increased most at Haugesund 
those of women at Stavanger. The increases range as follows: 27 pe 
cent increase for bakers at Sarpsborg, and 308 per cent for wor! 
men at Haugesund; 24 per cent for housemaids at Fredrikstad, an 

220 per cent for herring women at Stavanger. 

The employees of shops and stores and, partly, office clerks are 
certainly the most unfortunate class of employees in the towns. 
The data worked out by the Labor Department—published as part 
of a Government bill and report on a minimum wage for clerks 
indicate generally very low wages with a relatively slight improve- 
ment. As is well known, many of the better trained men clerks 
have secured good positions during the last years; these are no! 
included in the statements from the district sick benefit funds, 
where the maximum limit of the members’ income is 3,000 crowns 
($804), but there is reason to believe that these do not constitute 
any great percentage of the clerks. 

The employment office at Christiania in a letter dated May 31, 
1918, gives the following statement concerning the wages for com- 
mercial and office employees: 

Men.—Office boys, formerly 30 to 40 crowns [$8.04 to $10.72] per month, now 60 
to 80 crowns [$16.08 to $21.44] per month; younger clerks (common office work) formerly 
75 to 125 crowns [$20.10 to $33.50], now 150 to 200 crowns [$40.20 to $53.60]. Clerks 
with special education (stenographers, bookkeepers, correspondents) show a relatively 
considerable rise in wage level (for instance, correspondents are now paid 5,000 to 
6,000 crowns [$1,340 to $1,608] per year, bookkeepers 4,000 crowns [$1,072]. For 
employees at stores and shops the increase has not been so high, wages having increase«| 
from 130 to 140 crowns [$34.84 to $37.52] to 170 to 180 crowns [$45.56 to $48.24]. 

Women.—Office apprentices (shop and office), formerly 25 to 30 crowns [$6.70 to 
$8.04] per month, now 50 to 60 crowns [$13.40 to $16.08]; for woman clerks (especially 
stenographers), wages have been increased considerably, i. e., from 130 to 140 crowns 
[$34.84 to $37.52] to 200 to 225 crowns [$53.60 to $60.30]. But it remains low for 
some clerks, especially those doing common office work. The most unfortunate 


are the employees in shops and stores; the increase is here only from 80 to 90 crowns 
[$21.44 to $24.12] to 110 to 120 crowns [$29.48 to $32.16]. 
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The director of the Christiania handelsgymnasium (business 
college) states that the entrance salary for men with diplomas from 
the school was 50 to 125 crowns ($13.40 to $33.50) per month in 
1913 and 1914, and 100 to 225 crowns ($26.80 to $60.30) per month 
‘y 1916 and 1917; and for women 25 to 80 crowns ($6.70 to $21.44) 
per month in 1914, and 100 to 150 crowns ($26.80 to $40.20) per 
month in 1917. 

School Director Otto Treider reports as follows: 

efore the war the general entrance salary for persons with an elementary education 
and a shorter course at a cofnmercial school was 40 to 80 crowns [$10.72 to $21.44] 
yer month; for persons with intermediate diploma or matriculation degree and longer 
courses at a commercial school, 60 to 100 crowns [$16.08 to $26.80] per month. (The 
difference in the entrance salary is due in most cases to the age.) Lately these wages 
have increased about twofold. Advancement by reason of experience is also a cause 
of this, so that after 1 to 2 years of experience, they frequently, at present (June, 
i918), get a salary of 3,000 to 4,000 crowns [$804 to $1,072]. 

The employment office at Bergen states that the ‘‘wages of office 
and commercial employees have increased approximately from 60 
to 70 per cent.”’ 

Trondhjems handelsgymnasium gives the following information 
concerning the entrance salary for men with diplomas from that 
school in 1915 (when the first students were examined), and in 1917: 


ENTRANCE SALARIES OF GRADUATES OF TRONDHJEMS HANDELSGYMNASIUM, 
1915 AND 1917. 




















Per cent 

1915 1917 ofin- 

crease. 
Agency and common business. ....... | 1,300 crowns ($348.40)...... 2,400 crowns ($643.20)......! 85 
I Rela la cee vlewowwis aver a0. | 1,500 crowns ($402. 00)..... 2,100 crowns ($562.80)... -. 40 
ee ES re 1,500 crowns ($402.00)......| 2,400 crowns ($640.20)... .; 60 
eee | 1,200 crowns ($321.60)......| 1,800 crowns ($482.40)...... 50 
ee EE ae cose aes 


| 1,200 crowns ($321.60)......)......-... 
| 








The employment office at Stavanger states that “Within the 
group ‘Commerce and business’ conditions may be said to be good. 
Since 1914-15 wages have increased about 100 per cent, perhaps 
more.” 

The commercial school at Stavanger says: 

A large number of the students who have passed their examinations are still without 
employment, as it is at present difficult to get positions since trade is depressed. The 
salary is about 100 to 150 crowns [$26.80 to $40.20] per month for those who have 
obtained employment; all have positions in offices. The corresponding wages betore 
the war did not exceed 75 crowns [$20.10]. 

Most of the information given above concerning the salary of clerks 
refers to the entrance salary. There is reason to believe that salary 
conditions are on the whole relatively less favorable for those who 
have held the same positions continuously. 
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In the country agricultural wages are the most important. Fam 
hands with experience are now generally paid 80 to 100 crowns 
($21.44 to $26.80) per month with board and lodging, as agaist 
40 to 45 crowns ($10.72 to $12.06) formerly; domestics 30 to 35 
crowns ($8.04 to $9.38), formerly seldom above 20 crowns ($5.3), 
Day workmen receive about 5 crowns ($1.34) per day with board, 
formerly 2.40 crowns (64 cents); and woman workers by the day vet 
2.40 crowns (64 cents)—April, 1914, 1.10 crowns (29 cents). Before 
the war milkmaids received about 25 crowns ($6.70) per mont): 
they now receive 47 crowns ($12.60). Agricultural wages are high) st 
in the region around Drammen and around Christianiafjord, «:\d 
lowest in the north of Norway and in western Norway; they have 
increased generally more than 100 per cent, although the wage- 
milkmaids and housemaids have increased somewhat less. 

The Selskabet for Norges Vel has worked out extensive statisti s 
regarding farm wages during the summer of 1917 and the winter of 
1917-18. A preliminary general view by Food Administrator Five 
has been published in the Tideskrift for Det Norske Landbruk. 
July, 1918, also in a special pamphlet entitled “Farm Wage.’ 
During the winter term October, 1917, to April, 1918, farm hai 
received about 307 crowns ($82.28); in 1915-16, about 159 crows 
($42.61), an increase of 93 per cent. Domestics received, resp«- 
tively, 153 ($41) and 91 crowns ($24.39) in money wages, an increase 
of 68 per cent. The highest annual wages in 1917-18 were receiv«(! 
by farm hands in Bratsberg Amt and by those in Nedenes. The 
lowest are found in Nordre Bergenhus, Romsdalen being next in 
order. The increase is greatest in Lister and Mandal—98 per cent 
smallest in Séndre Trondhjem—55 per cent. The annual wages of 
domestics are highest in Buskerud, and next highest in Akershus; 
lowest in Nordlands Amt, next to which comes Troms¢. The wages 
of housemaids in the country have increased most in Finmarken 
91 per cent, and least in Nedenes, 46 per cent, followed by Smaaleneie 
with an increase of 48 per cent in two years. 

In the country carpenters and masons earned in April last (1917) 
about 10 crowns ($2.68) per day without board, before the war 
about 5 crowns ($1.34). The wages are about the same as in tli 
towns, but the increase is higher. The increase in wages for excavators 
and stone workers is, however, highest in the towns; in the countr) 
districts these workers earned somewhat less than 10 crowns ($2.68). 

From all the forest inspectors of the country there were receive! 
detailed statements concerning rates of wages for cutting and driviny, 
etc. It appears that the lumbermen, whose wages have always been 
considered very low, now get nearly three times as much as in 1914. 
Both the rates of the wages and the increases have been highest in 
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the forest districts of southern and eastern Norway. Raftsmen 
generally earn 10 to 12 and 15 crowns ($2.68, $3.22, and $4.02) per 
day, formerly generally 5 to 6 crowns ($1.34 to $1.61). 

The wages of seamen have naturally increased rapidly. The wages 
of the mates are four times as high as formerly; those of engineers’ 
assistants nearly three times as high. Stewards now earn about 
450 crowns ($120.60) per month, formerly 120 crowns ($32.16); 
cooks over 300 crowns ($80.40), formerly, generally 60 crowns 
($16.08); in the coastwise trade the increase is not nearly so high; 
the wages on foreign-going vessels (all bonuses included) are about 
one-half higher than the wages in the Norwegian coastwise trade. 
Wages on steamers in the blockade zones have always been high. 
Only very few crews have left the sea on account of the dangers of 
the war. 

From the State railroad administration the following statements 
have been received concerning the average hourly wages paid on 
several railroad construction projects during the second half of 1913 
and the second half of 1917: 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES PAID ON RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION WORK, 1913 AND 
1917, BY EACH SPECIFIED RAILROAD. 





























Contract work. Day work. 
| 
Railroad. vi! | Per 
‘ 017 cen ‘ 7 | cent 
1913 1917 ofin- 1913 1917 ofin- 
| crease.| crease. 
© bere = oe —s 
Reconstruction of Chris- | Crowns. Crowns. Crowns. | Crowns. 
tianta- Drammen Railway .| 0.62 ($0. 166) | 1.23 ($0. 330) 98 | 0.48 ($0.129) | 1.00 ($0. 268) 108 
Sorlands Railroad. .......... .65 ($0.174) | 1.24 ($0.332) 91} .49 ($0.131) | 1.13 ($0.303) 131 
Noragutu-Skien............. .66 ($0.177) | 1.34 ($0. 359) 103 | .48 ($0. 129) | 1.08 ($0. 289) 125 
Rauma Railroad............ - 54 ($0.145) | 1.17 ($0.314) 117 | .36 ($0.096) | .96 ($0. 257) 167 
Dovre Railroad ............. .68 ($0. 182) | 1. 23 ($0. 330) 81 . 56 ($0. 150) .94 ($0. 252) 68 
Trondhjem Terminal. ....... .68 ($0.182) | 1.15 ($0.308) 69 | .56 (30.150) | 1.01 ($0.271) | 80 
Reconstruction ~of Stgren | 
ot ee .59 ($0.158) | 1.07 ($0. 287) 81 .42 ($0.113) | 1.02 ($0. 273) 143 








Contract wages have increased most on the Rauma Railroad—117 
per cent—least at the Trondhjem Terminal—69 per cent. Wages 
for this work are highest at the Noragutu-Skien Railroad, or 1.34 
crowns (35.9 cents) per hour. For daywork wages on railroad 
construction projects are less uniform; local workmen are usu- 
ally employed. Contract wages on railroad construction work have 
increased 82 per cent; but by localities the increase varies between 
39 per cent (Hoplen-Stene in Northern Trondhjem Amt) and 159 per 
cent (Rodset-Sgrholt in Romsdal). The average contract wage is 83 
ore (22.2 cents) per hour. On a few roads under construction work- 
men earned over 1 crown (26.8 cents), while on one particular road 
(Bliksrud-Heggedal in Akershus) the average wage reached 1.30 
crowns (34.8 cents) per hour. 
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Municipal workmen have generally received substantial increases 
in wages, if bonuses are included. Both the actual wages and thie 
increase are the highest in Christiania. At Troms¢ and Lillestroi 
wages have not increased over 54 and 84 per cent altogether; hourly 
wages for ordinary workmen are, respectively, 1 crown (26.8 cei 
and 81 gre (21.7 cents), without bonuses; also in Fredrikstad, Ar 
dal, Hamar, and Drammen municipal workmen receive relatively |, 
wages. In most municipalities street cleaners receive the lowest }). 
per hour. The municipal workmen generally receiving the high 
wages are the mechanics, but sometimes the sweepers or laborer: 
the health departments draw the highest pay. In the summary ta! 
we have chosen the pavers as average types, as these do not get ext 
ordinarily high or low wages. 

Municipal employees of the: lower grades, receiving salaries below 
2,500 crowns ($670) per year before the war, have during the » 
obtained an increase of wages, including the family bonuses, of abou! 
70 to 100 per cent in most towns, 1. e., somewhat less than the averave 
increase for workmen and servants. The wages of the higher muniv- 
pal employees have increased somewhat unevenly, generally not more 
than 50 to 60 per cent, including the high-cost-of-living bonuses. |) 
Christiania the increase has been relatively high and in Bergen 
fairly low. 

Teachers’ wages deserve special mention. As is known, the basic 
wage for teachers in the public schools has been increased conside: 
ably through the new provisions of law, which came into effect July 
last. The increase was very necessary, because the city councils have 
not often raised the teachers’ wages; so that until 1917-18 the increase 
has been small, even if the family bonuses are taken into considera- 
tion. While only the increase from 1915-16 to the present is known 
with certainty, it is believed that the increase in wages would hardly 
be higher even if statements from 1914 had been available on whic!) 
to make the calculation. The annual incomes of the teaching sta‘! 
in both large and small towns to July 1, 1918, may be seen from the 
table below: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME, INCLUDING HIGH COST OF LIVING BONUSES, 01 
TEACHERS IN NORWAY. 


Males. Females. 






































Locality. Per aes Per — 
~ : 0 ” (?) 
Income 1917-18. increase Income 1917-18. beineeane 
over 1915. over 1%! 
Crowns. Crowns. 
NG 5463-4 cdaccubss coeeshcivcasdee 4,370 er tat Be) ba 82 | 2,980 ($798.64)..... 
CR aebEka tee ste earehsspnckeorans a 4,420 ($1,184.56)... 77 | 2,690 ($720.92)..... 
EE I aa aE 3,620 ($070.16) “83 4 42 | 2,278 ($610.50)..... 
et 6 oe ein'mninine oun ee lhe 3,820 seer 70s. = 70 | 2,490 (seeps aaies 
GER seh gh dp aeevedscsoewcesssge 3,820 ($1,023.76)... 74 | 2,540 ($680.72)..... . 
ee eka a add a ope bom eee 3,457 ($926.48)..... 68 | 2,266 ($607.29)... .. 6 
Notodden (highest wages).................- 4,484 ($1,201.71)... 104 | 3,110 ($833.48)..... 114 
Sogndal (lowest wages)...................-- 2,120 ($568.16)..... 41 | 1,240 ($332.32)..... 24 
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The position of teachers in the country schools was by far the worst. 
The average income for a teacher’s family of four persons came to 
about 2,100 crowns ($562.80) in 1917-18; in the dioceses of Christi- 
ania, Bergen, Trondhjem, and Hamar, only a trifle above 2,000 crowns 
(¢526). Three-fourths of the teachers had free lodgings and one- 
fourth also had the right to the use of some land; but notwithstand- 
ine this, conditions were bad.” 

The woman teachers in the country in the diocese of Christiania 
earned, with the high-cost-of-living bonuses, about 1,500 crowns 
($402); in the five other dioceses they earned about 1,360 crowns 
($364.48), although in the dioceses of Trondhjem and S¢ndm¢r the 
salary was 1,306 crowns ($350.01). Three-fifths of the woman teachers 

nust pay for their own lodging. 

“The salaries of State employees and officials have been subject to new 
regulations since July 1,1917. Since that time the high-cost-of-living 
honus has been i iemtendl from 240 to 500 crowns ($64.32 to $134) for 
a single person; for a family consisting of four persons the increase 
equals 500 crowns ($134), so that with the former 620 crowns ($166.16) 
it now equals 1,120 crowns ($300.16). With the earlier high-cost-of- 
living bonus the increase does not amount to 100 per cent for any 
considerable group of employees of the State. For the grade of em- 
ployees receiving salaries of less than 2,000 crowns ($536) before the 
war the increase up to 1917-18, including the high-cost-of-living bonus, 
amounts to 80 per cent. During the year the entire income for each 
of these families has been about 2,500 to 3,000 crowns ($670 to $804). 
Most State employees who formerly earned between 2,000 and 3,000 
Crowns ($536 and $804) earned in 1917-18, including the high-cost-of- 
living bonuses, 3,500 to 4,500 crowns ($938 to $1,206)—the increase 
being about 60 per cent. For the group of employees who have an 
income of from 3,000 to 4,000 crowns ($804 to $1,072) the increase is 
50 per cent, and for the next higher groups it is from 35 to 55 per 
cent. The increase is insignificant for the employees of the highest 
wage classes, especially because the high-cost-of-living bonuses have 
no essential effect on the increase. 

Finally there are reported data secured concerning salaries for pri- 
vate (including a few public and partly official) employees with higher 
technical education. From Norges Landbrukshgiskole (the Agricul- 
tural College of Norway) statements have been received concerning 
the salary paid in its various departments. 

The forestry department states: Generally the young men leaving this school very 
soon get positions as assistants, some in the service of the State, others with the county 
; restry associations, and some secure employment with local governments as distric t 


inspectors of forests, and others obtain private employment. 
Civil service positions governed by State regulations of July 1, 1912, were in force 


: till July 1, 1917. According to these regulations the entrance salary was 1,500 crowns 
_ [$402] with three service bonuses of 400 crowns [$107.20] after three, six and nine 
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years of service respectively. The later regulations provide for an entrance sal.\:\ of 
2,000 crowns [$536] and thereafter the same supplements are received. | 

The wages of employees of the county forestry associations have varied and },,\. 
not been regulated. The entrance salary has probably been between 1,000 [<.() 
and 1,200 crowns [$321.60] up to 2,000 crowns [$536]. New regulations hay 
been proposed. 

For both classes of employees the usual compensation for transportation and |..)4 
is provided. 

The wages of district inspectors of forests were probably from about 1,000 to 50 
crowns [$268 to $402] until the time of scarcity; these positions are advertised 1 
from 2,400 to 2,500 crowns [$643.20 to $670]. At some of the larger fuel distri! 
centrals young people just out of school have obtained an annual salary of 5, 
6,000 crowns [$1,340 to $1,608]. 

It has been very difficult to find out how private employees are paid. .)’ 
forest societies with interests abroad pay their employees 6,000 to 8,000 crowns |+ 
to $2,144] and more according to their skill. 

The dairy department reports: All the young men who have finished the s 
have gone into practical business. The salaries in the positions which they wor 
accustomed to obtain before the war are supposed to have been from 1,800 to 2 (1 
crowns [$482.40 to $536. Now they may probably receive 2,500 to 3,000 cr wns 
[$670 to $804] as an entrance salary. 

We are able to state that the Norske Meierifolks Landsforening [Associa‘ 
Norwegian Dairy Employees] last year revised its schedule of minimum wages. 
the bases of calculation increased by 600 to 1,000 crowns [$160.80 to $268]. 1) 
the last years many dairies have also given their employees high-cost-of-living bo: 

The horticultural department states: During the years 1913 and 1914 young } 
leaving the school could get a salary 6f 1,200 to 1,500 crowns [$321.60 to $402] up to | 
crowns [$482.40], in 1917 and 1918 they received 2,000 to 3,000 crowns [$536 to $> 

For horticulturists with some experience the salary before the war was about © .\\\\) 
to 2,500 crowns [$536 to $670]; it has now been increased to 3,000 crowns [$804], \.:: 
6,000 crowns [$1,608] as the highest salary for official positions; in certain p: 
positions the salary is now above 7,000 crowns [$1,876] besides free lodging, | 
fuel and garden products for household use. 

It may be added that at present there are more positions vacant than the 


graduates. 

The allotment department calls attention to the wage regulations of 
the public allotment service and of larger private land survey and «p- 
praisal firms. Foremen formerly received 2,400 crowns ($643.20) with 
three service bonuses of 300 crowns ($80.40) each, at present 3,100 
crowns ($911.20) with two service bonuses of 400 crowns ($107.20) 
each; assistants of the first class, who formerly received 1,500 crowns 
($402), with three bonuses of 200 crowns ($53.60), now are paid 2,()\)( 
crowns ($536) with three service bonuses of 400 crowns ($107.20), i- 
cluding the years of service in the second class; assistants of the seco 
class have an entrance salary of 1,500 crowns ($402), with thrice 
bonuses of 200 crowns ($53.60). Bonuses were not paid in 1‘)! 1. 
From a large land surveyor’s and appraiser’s office the following <\:‘a 
are reported: 

Before the war assistants in private service generally received 2,400 crowns [$643.20] 
without allowances. Now they command 3,600 to 4,500 crowns [$964.80 to $1,200] 
plus allowances. 
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The Vinterlandbruksskolen (agricultural school) gives the following 
information concerning the wages of agriculturists: 


Youthful holders of diplomas from a common agricultural school in 1913-14 gen- 
erally received about 400 crowns [$107.20] per year, besides board and lodging, as 
a riculturists or farm managers. In 1918 they generally received from 1,000 to 1,500 
crowns [$268 to $402], averaging about 1,200 crowns [$321.60]. Wages are about the 
came throughout the country; they vary greatly according to age, experience and other 
qualifications. The usual age is 21 years. Board and lodging in 1914 were generally 
valued at 35 crowns [$9.38] per month, at present 100 crowns [$26.80]. For older 
persons with the same education the conditions at present are especially favorable 


» food committees and other war-time institutions and on the larger farms. 


Norges tekinske h@iskole (the technical college at Trondhjem) writes 
about wages of engineers as follows: 


The annual salary for engineers’ assistants in the service of the State or munici- 
palities was in 1913-14 about 2,000 crowns [$536]. The schedule now offers from 2,800 
to 4,000 crowns [$750.40 to $1,072]. The general opinion is that it is far more difficult 
to get qualified applicants for these positions now than formerly, even with an annual 
salary of 4,000 crowns [$1,072]. 

This corresponds to the experiences with regard to the salaries which may be obtained 
in private positions. 

The mining department states that the salaries which in 1913-14 were obtained by 
young, inexperienced mining engineers probably amounted to about 2,000 crowns 
while they now amount to 4,000 crowns [$1,072]. 

The chemistry department reports that the salaries for young chemical engineers 
beiore the war were from 2,400 to 3,000 crowns [$643.20 to $804]. Now they are 4,000 
to 5,000 crowns [$1,072 to $1,340]. But they have also been higher, e. g., 8,000 crowns 
[$2,144]. Generally the salaries of engineers seem to be on a rapid increase. 


[30 6], 


Kristiana tekinske mellemskole (intermediate technical school) 
states: 


In 1914 about 1,200 to 1,500 crowns [$321.60 to $402] per year was an average salary, 
with the average somewhat higher for construction engineers and chemists and some- 
what lower for mechanical engineers and electrical engineers, and about the same in 
public and private positions. 

At present (1918) all graduates go into private service almost exclusively, as they 
have a better chance of advancing to very good positions besides obtaining a higher 
entrance salary. This is especially the case of engineers who take positions in indus- 
trial establishments and for commercial experts; meanwhile the wages in the draught- 
ing departments of mechanical works are still fairly low. 

Based on the latest appointments reported, the entrance salary has been: 

Road and hydraulic engineers. . . .3,000 to 3,600 crowns [$804 to $964.80] 


Chemists.......................--3,000 to 3,600 crowns [$804 to $964.80] 
Mechanical engineers...........-. 2,000 to 3,000 [$536 to $804]! 
Electrical engineers. ..........-.. 2,000 to 3,000 crowns [$536 to $804] 





! Mechanical engineers in private factories receive as high as 4,000 crowns ($1,072) and over, 
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Bergens tekinske Mellemskole (intermediate technical  scho 
states: 






Salaries for young men who leave the school after having passed their examina 
tions may be seen from the following table: 











19151 | 1918 



















Electrical engineering.............-. | 1,800 crowns ($482.40). ... ; 3,000 to 3,600 crowns ($804 to $904 
Se ee | 1,500 crowns ($402) ........ | 3,000 to 3,600 crowns ($804 to $964.s 
Road and bridge construction. ...... | 2,400 crowns ($643.20) . ....| 3,000 to 4,000 crowns ($804 to $1,07. 
Mechanical engineering............-. 1,500 crowns ($402) ........ | 3,000 to 3,600 crowns ($804 to $964.» 
Chemical engineering...............- 1,500 crowns ($402) ........ | 3,000 crowns ($804). 










1Wages are approximate. 






A corresponding table for 1914 can not be made up, but it may be roughly estima 
that salaries in all these professions are at present about double what they were he! 
the war. 
* * *~ 
In order to have a combined view of the wage movement ther: 


have been brought together those occupations and professions i) 
which earnings do not exceed 6,000 crowns ($1,608) per annuin. 
It has been considered proper to include the family bonuses fo: 
State and municipal employees and officials and workmen; hene.. 
for unmarried employees the wages and the increase are naturally 
far less than shown in the table. All those who have secured «: 
increase of earnings of at least 100 per cent may unquestionably be 
said to have improved their situation during the war, if considerativ:: 
is given to the public high-cost-of-living bonuses. To this more 
fortunate group there belong seamen in foreign commerce, lumbe: 
workers, herring and fish workers (both men and women), municipa! 
workers in Aker, Christiania, and Bergen, sawmill workers in Trond 
hjem, and girls under 20 years of age in office in Christiania. Tho 
two last-named groups were poorly paid before the war, namely, 
35 ore (9 cents) per hour and 39 crowns ($10.45) per month on the 
average. 

For all too many the increase in wages does not amount to 
70 per cent; that is, less than one-half of the increase in general 
living expenditures. To this class there belong, first and foremos|, 
many teachers, both men and women, in the elementary schools o! 
the cities, and the largest proportion of woman teachers in the countr\ 
schools in southern Norway. Furthermore, a considerable propor- 
tion of the municipal employees and officials mentioned above, 
woman paper factory workers in Drammen, woman workers i) 
breweries of Christiania, and municipal workers in Troms¢ are also 
included in this class; also a considerable proportion of State em- 
ployees and officials on the railroads and in the telegraph and tel- 
phone service or post office department and other governmental! 
departments, the army, and the fire service, etc. It is of considerable 
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interest to observe the actual wages, particularly of the poorest 
paid adult workers and officials. Helpers and common laborers at 
machine shops and a considerable number of other workers and 
laborers earned less than 2,000 crowns ($536) this year (1918); but 
no male officials earned as low as that. The majority of farm hands 
also earn less than 2,000 crowns ($536), including board and lodging. 
No female workers, even those in stores and offices, obtained as much 
as 2,000 crowns ($536). It is of interest to summarize the earnings 
of the most important group of woman wage earners. 


{NNUAL INCOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT GROUPS OF WOMAN WORK ERS, APRIL, 
1918, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OVER 1914. 


Per cent 
OL incre ce 


over 1914 


Annual income 


Occupation and age. April. 1918 
April, 1918. 


crown 

Store employees, Christiania, 17 to 19 years........ a eee S16 ($218.69) | 4 
Maid servants, country, 17 to 19 years............ hance : - 900 ($241.20) | at 
Maid servants, over 20 years................. sini as 1,000 ($268.00) | 1-78 
Maid servames, City, 17 TO 19 years... ...........2065: 1,000 ($268.00) | 47 
Maid servants, 20 to 24 years................ pwabee 1,100 ($294.8) | “f) 

sper factory employees, Drammen.............. : 1,100 ($294. 80) | 17 
Store employees, Christiania, 20 to 24 years........... 1,104 ($295.87) "2 
Maid servants, city, 25 to 54 years................ 1,150 ($308.20) | a) 
TT SRE RS SPE SOR 1,150 ($308. 20) KS 
Office employees, Christiania, 17 to 19 years...........-. ae ener 1,152 ($508. 74) 1465 
Brewery workers, Christiania................ 5 ne pati aaab geen 1,188 ($318.38) 49 
Gy SE rc tkicwacserccesscuscesanver se . 1,200 (8321.60) 1 11h 
ee 1,240 ($332.32) | 24 
ore SRE ER RRR 1,256 ($336.61) | “9 
Store employees, Christiania, 25 to 54 years.......... Ber. ie ee Pmiee 1,272 ($340.90) | t 
lobaceo factory employees, Christiania.............. Nobeae reser tleeas yas 1,296 ($347.33) | 92 
leachers, country schools, Trondhjem Diocese. ..................-...-22-- 1,306 ($350.01) | 176 
[a ne wie cdecis evens See eee : 1,352 ($362.34) | 95 
reachers, country schools, Bergen Diocese... ...............-2.-2-2-2-2ee- 1,364 ($365.55) | | 
Canning factory workers, Stavanger...............-- nth rh Fa dind ing awe 1,377 ($369. 04) 122 
feachers, country schools, Hamar, Troms, Christianiasand dioceses ... - 1,380 ($369.84) | 1 Ob 
leachers, country schools, Christiania Diocese...................- , 1,514 ($405.75) | 153 
Boot and shoe workers, eas cs vanbuwosne 1,647 ($414. 60) | 7 
on soak odes acns nace ceainmesonsoeccen iat 1,650 ($442.20) | 14 
Office workers, Ciiristiaziin, 20 to 24 years... .. .. 2 occ ccc cece ee seecces wee 1,752 ($469.64) | 139 
Office workers, (iristintiin, 25 to G4 yoars.. ... 2... 2.2 e ccc ececccccccccccce 1,788 ($479.18) | 113 
Telephone operators, Christiania, Drammen, Trondhjem................. 1,840 ($493.12) | ta) 
De LUG a na abc eniubcseads dsaeneneees 1,950 ($522.60) | 5 
Clerks, second class, Government departments..............----+-+++-+--- 2,140 ($573. 52) | 5 
en ne le ca any 0 sibas meee atedwenseceeden sna 2,266 ($607.29) | 09 
a ais sibel cde ndasaeiauscswsedenewees 2,268 ($607.82) | ) 
Teachers, elementary schools, Trondhjem. - .. YR Sa ER ee dee 2,278 ($610.50) | i 
leachers, elementary schools, Stavanger.-......-... Secteit- exw ence mebmea 2,490 ($667.32) | 
Teachers, elementary schools, Drammen. . -- . Siies wakes pices paternal 2,540 ($680.72) | SI 
Telographers........csses- Pea eae iakpawensteksscescns's Hakko eae 2,540 ($689. 72) aL 
Teachers, elementary schools, Bergen. .............--- pana iemmabeitie 2,690 ($720.92) ; 
leachers, elementary schools, Christiania. ..........-.. 2,980 (3798. 64) n> 
Clerks, first class, Government departments......... 2,990 ($801. 32) 
Teachers, elementary schools, Notodden.. - .. : 3,110 ($833. 48) t 
leachers, higher elementary schools (average)... ...- limeanavkenwae 3,140 ($841. 52) 9 





! Increase over 1915-16. 


The wages offered to the great majority of the working women are 
indeed a matter of anxiety. 

Country school-teachers and teachers in the smalier cities, depart- 
mental clerks of the second class, etc., workers in paper factories in 
Drammen, workers in yards and storage houses, contract workers-in 
road making, skilled workers in machine shops, conductors in Bergen, 
Trondhjem and Christiania, teamsters in cities, office clerks in 
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Christiania over 25 years of age, tobacco workers in Christiania, 
canning-factory workers in Stavanger, workers in the sawmills of 
Trondhjem, municipal workers in some of the smaller cities an¢ 
others receive from 2,000 to 2,500 crowns ($536 to $670) per annum. 
Numerous unskilled workers and a large proportion of State em)|vy- 
ees and officials receive between 2,500 to 3,000 crowns ($670 to S\\\4 
per annum; pavers and workers in water and sewer departments jy 
Aker earn approximately 3,600 crowns ($964.80) per annum; ¢:;- 
penters and joiners in the city and municipal workers in Christi: 1); 
receive for the most part annual earnings of 3,250 crowns (Ss7| 
which corresponds to the purchasing power of about 1,350 crowns 
($361.80) in 1914. * * * The gap between the highest and the 
lowest income groups is considerably larger now than it was before 
the war, and the social discontent has increased. 





WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





WORK OF WOMAN’S SERVICE SECTION, UNITED STATES RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION. 


A woman’s service section was established by the United States 
Railroad Administration on August 28, 1918, to insure fair treatment 
and wages and suitable working conditions for the women employees. 
A report of its activities is contained in that portion of the recent 
annual report of the Director General of Railroads devoted to labor 
results of the federalized railroads.' 

The number and occupations of women employees at specified 
dates were as follows: 


NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED BY THE RAILROADS OF EASTERN, SOUTHERN, 
1ND WESTERN TERRITORY, ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF OCCUPATION, 1918. 


Class of employees. Jan. 1. ; July 1. 


GR CU aes Naor gs ecrss a Wamacm ae aren wae 934 
2. Bridge tenders ; 6 
5 in coche th ws Boch ae aces we Ra A : ‘ 421 
I oii cencas coe ceawesaee bones ,19% 51, 468 
) ; ' 3, 666 
iad icig dk soeh oninaiadinwees saesige-s j 15 
;. Messenger service , 35! 430 
Personai Service 2, 2,300 2 
5 397 | 92: 1,385 
. Shopwork 39% , 443 | 3, 5,091 
ll, Signal service a Le 36 10 
12. Station agents,assistants .agent-operators. ......... 
i3. Supervisors of women employees...............-.-- 
\4. Switeh tenders and other yard work 
15. Telegraph operators 
6. Telephone operators (train orders, blocking, etc.) -.. 
\7. Track work 
is. Train service 
19. Warehouseand docks (includes trucking). . .. 
. Watch women 
‘1. Other service 


a re ee a ee ae el 


2,196 





It will be observed that on October 1, by far the largest group, 
73,285 or 72 per cent, were employed in clerical or semiclerical duties, 
while the next largest, 5,555 or 5.4 per cent, were cleaning stations, 
offices, and coaches. Well over three-fourths of the total number, 
therefore, are employed upon occupations in which women are cus- 
tomarily found in other industries, the only novelty being that they 
are carrying on these occupations in connection with railroading. 

In October four field agents were appointed for the purpose of 
getting first-hand information as to the conditions under which 





‘ Annual report of W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads,1918. Labor. Washington, 1919. 27 
Pp. See also article on pp. 292 to 294 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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women were working. The report contains data, gathered by these 
agents, as to the working conditions of 3,590 women. Although this 
group is relatively small, it includes practically all the occupations 
in which women are found, so that the figures are considered repre- 
sentAtive of general conditions. The following tables show cond 
tions as to the length of the hours of work, and the working wee! 


EMPLOYMENT OF 3,599 WOMEN ACCORDING TO CLASS AND HOURS OF WOR! 











Hours of work per week. 
Total 
number | 
48 orless.| 49 to 54. | 55 to 60. en 





Attendants 


Clerical workers . 

Cleaners 

ES 0d oe one go mip eile @ eho b nce bie < widverd 
Roundhouse 

Shopwork.. Reet hee tia Ane avo reece 
Block operators. INR NAa aa aS ol pie 2 Bok dh wien ln 
Track work.. ES AEE CE Ee 
Warehouse and ERR RN Re Aa Oe aa Te 
Ba ge tS Sc oa ene ebdwesce es : 
Other service 





Per cent 








NUMBER OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES WORKING SEVEN DAYS A WEEK, ACCORDING 1 
HOURS PER WEEK AND HOURS ON SUNDAY. 


Hours of work. 


Number of 
employees. 


Per week. On Sunday. 





54 hours 
and under. 5} to 64 
56 8 
60 6 
63 9 
66} 


m= 2 CO 
Oe 


104 
10. 
il 
11} 
12 


Fu B 


_ 
vie bO 











The worst conditions in both respects shown here are endured b 
the block operators, of whom 56 per cent work over 61 hours a week 
and all work 7 days in the week. Of the group in roundhouse work 
48 per cent work over 60 hours, and 40 per cent have a 7-day week. 
The largest single group affected by either of these conditions is 
found among the cleaners, 127 or 31 per cent of these women working 
over 60 hours a week, and 128 having no day of rest.' Of the ¢ 433 








i The railroad hours for women etanes compare atventity with chee of women engaged in suc! 
work elsewhere. In Massachusetts, for instance, in a group of 717 women engaged in cleaning offices an‘ 
other buildings, only 10 per cent worked more than 46 hours a week, and only 6 per cent 54 hours or over. 
See Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission Bulletin No. 16: Wages of women employed as office and 
other building cleaners, p. 15. 
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woman employees who have a 7-day week, 176, or 41 per cent, work 70 
hours or over, and 15 work 84 hours—12 hours a day, week in, week 
out, with no intermission. The report states that the ‘‘excessive 
length of hours has been brought to the attention of the officials and 
steps are being taken to reduce them.”’ Night work was not general, 
vet 323 women, or 9 per cent of the group studied, were on night 
shifts. ‘‘Block signal operators, coach cleaners, and scrub women, 
as well as clerks in roundhouses are predominatingly represented 
among these night workers.”’ 

Work as section laborers and truckers was not approved for 
women, and in September, 1918, the railroads were asked to dis- 
continue their employment in these capacities. Calling train and 
engine crews, which involves hunting up the men in their homes, 
hotels, or boarding houses and waking them, was also disapproved 
as an occupation for women, and the railroads were requested to 
dismiss them from such work, ‘‘for obvious reasons.’’ 

Much has been done in providing suitable conveniences for women 
employed in railroad work, very little attention apparently having 
been paid to their needs before the establishment of the woman’s 
service section. Where it has not been found immediately possible 
to abolish night work for women, it has been insisted that the con- 
ditions under which they work must be made safe. Young women 
were found working at night ‘‘in lonely towers and stations at a 
distance from towns or houses.” 

No details are given as to wages, but apparently the vexed ques- 
tion of equal pay for equal work has been summarily solved. Ignor- 
ing all arguments as to whether in a given position a woman’s work 
is equal to a man’s, the Director General issued a sweeping order that 
women’s pay, ‘‘when they do the same class of work as men, shall be 
the same as that of men.’ In other words, the holder of a given 
position receives a specified payment, regardless of sex. 

Considerable space is given to a discussion of the quality of work 
done by the women, and the opinions of officials are quoted regarding 
their abilities in various lines of service: 

It appears that whenever women have been given proper instructions they have 
proved their value in practically all the clerical and semiclerical occupations. Old 
prejudicés are rapidly disappearing, and they are being recognized by many officials 
as a permanent addition to the labor force. Many superintendents and chief clerks 
report that they are careful and conscientious, as well as capable of obtaining a good 
grasp of the scope of the work. 

In the shops, too, there is evidence that women have been equal to the new jobs, 
not only in processes requiring little skill but in some of the trades calling for a high 
degree of intelligence and training. They are, for instance, doing electric welding, 
having advanced from flat work to welding of all kinds. They are also doing oxy- 
acetylene burning and welding. In one shop 20 welders are employed. The fact 
that some are earning the full mechanic’s rate is a proof of their efficiency. 
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They are also cleaning and repairing and testing air-brake equipment. In one sh) 
three young women have full charge of all the triple-valve work in emergency repairs 
They are giving satisfaction without the help of any man operator. 

Box packing and turntable operating are also noted as occupa 
tions in which women have given very satisfactory service. Wit); 
respect to common laborers, there is much diversity of opinion, 
depending on the kind of women employed. For some of the lightor 
kinds of track cleaning, elderly women were employed as a war-tin 
expedient, but the results were unsatisfactory. In some localiti 
foreign women of the peasant type and colored women were employ «(/ 
in heavy lifting and carrying. No complaint is made of their work, 
but it is felt that such occupations are too heavy for them, and : 
soon as men become available the women will be shifted from su. 


work. 





WOMEN’S WAGES IN NEW YORK. 


The State Industrial Commission of New York has just release 
some figures relating to wages in some of the leading women-emplv\- 
ing industries of the State, secured through an investigation mace 
by its bureau of statistics and information. The scope of the inve- 
gation is thus described: 

The investigation covered reports of actual earnings for one week in Novem} 
December from over 600 establishments with over 60,000 women employees in j 
factory industries—paper boxes, shirts and collars, confectionery, and cigars : 
tobacco—and in mercantile establishments. Two tabulations were made, on 
cluding all women on the pay rolls except women working in mercantile establi 
ments less than half time (less than half-time workers being omitted for stores | 
eliminate occasional workers), the other including only women who worked full tim. 
in the week, girls under 16 being excluded from both. Tabulations for factor 
included only shop workers (excluding office employees) but for mercantile est: 
lishments all occupations were included. Commissions and bonuses were includ: 
in earnings and all reports used were for weeks with six working days. 


The study covered 417 factories with 32,881 women on their pay 


rolls. The following table shows by cumulative percentages the pro- 
portion of these women whose earnings fell below specified amounts 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN FOUR INDUSTRIES WHO RECEIVED SPECIFIED 
EARNINGS. ad 





Earnings for given Shirts, | Confec- | Cigars, | Four in- 
week. . | collars. | tionery. etc. dustries. 








ll 17 10 
23 28 20 
51 35 
72 53 
85 68 
$14 and over 15 32 
$20 and over : 2 8 
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These figures do not suggest that wages in New York factory 
industries have risen to unreasonable heights. In 1914, before the 
war rise in prices hed begun, a New York commission endeavored to 
determine on What minimum a woman could support herself and 
maintain physical efficiency without attempting to make any pro- 
vision for illness, accident, or times of unemployment, and decided 
that from $8 to $9 was the least on which it could be done: 

It is therefore safe to say that the very least upon which a working woman can de- 
ently maintain herself in that city of the State where rents and food prices seem about 
the lowest, in Buffalo, is $8.20 per week the year around, and in New York City, $9. 

Judged even by that prewar standard, it appears that one-fifth 
of the entire group of factory worker covered by the present investiga- 
(ion Were not earning enough to support themselves decently in an 
up-State city, while in the confectionery factories the proportion 
rises almost to three-tenths. If $10 be taken as a minimum living 
wage at the present cost of necessities, over one-third of the group 
fall below the standard. Nevertheless the earnings, unsatisfactory 
as they may be, show an increase over those prevailing four years 
earlier, at the date of the factory commission’s investigation. The 
fourth report of the commission presents the following data as to the 
cumulative percentages of women workers earning less than specified 
sums in a given week for three of the industries covered by the above 
table: ? 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN WORKERS EARNING LESS THAN SPECIFIED SUMS IN A 
GIVEN WEEK, IN EACH OF THREE INDUSTRIES. 














‘ . : Paper Shirt Confec- 
‘ rS r TAP 7 
Earnings for given week. boxes. | industry.  tionery. 
cage ale | 
aees eee O5;....5....... — 39.6 40). 2 54.8 
ese them $8.......... i 66.7 6.3 80.8 
Less than $10........ : ' 87.0 83.6 92.7 | 
Less than $12....... é 96.0 92.3 or.7 i 
Oe | 99. 2 6.9 ag. | 
$14 and over.... : ms 8 a 9 


This shows from two-thirds to four-fifths of the women earning less 
than $8, instead of the one-fifth of the later investigation. Whether 
the rise in the wage level equals the rise in the cost of living is not 
certain, but at least wages even in these usually overcrowded trades 
have been affected by the general upward movement. 

The method of tabulation adopted by the industrial commission 
makes it possible to see the effect of lost time upon earnings. As 
stated above, two tabulations were made, one giving the actual 
earnings of all the women, the other giving the earnings of those 
who had worked a full week—in other words, who had received their 











' New York State Factory Investigating Commission, Fourth Report, Vol. IV, p. 1609. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 195, 247, 317. Number of women included in investigation: Paper boxes, 7,456; 
shirt industry, 9,028; confectionery, 5,443. 
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full nominal rate of wages. The following table shows the difference 
between these two groups, both for workers in factories and for 
workers in mercantile estalishments: 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS IN SPECIFIED EARNINGS GROUPS. 


Factory workers. | Store workers. 
| Earnings : a ie pe Sa 
| z Total | Full- | Total | Full- 





group con- time (groupcon-| time 
| sidered. workers. | sidered. | workers. 
| | 


| Less than $6 3 | 
$6 but less than $8 | 9 | 
$8 but less than $10 5 1 a 1 
$10 but less than $12......... ‘ = 4 
$12 but less than $14.......-.| : 18 | 
| $14 and over | 











In the absence of fuller details than are supplied with these advance 
figures, it is not safe to assume that the whole difference show) 
above is due to lost time; yet on its face, the table seems to show 
that 13 per cent of the factory workers and 5 per cent of the store 
workers are pushed back into the group earning less than $8 a week 
by broken time. Throughout, the difference is more marked for the 
factory than for the store workers, which agrees with what is known 
as to the greater steadiness of work in stores. 

Earnings in New York City, the investigation showed, were con 
siderably higher than those up State. 

For all women tabulated, the median earnings for 16,215 women in the 237 factorics 
in New York City was between $12 and $12.50, while that for 16,666 women in the 1*() 
up State factories was between $10.50 and $11. Similarly, for 20,736 women in s* 


mercantile establishments in New York City the median was between $12 and $12.50, 
while that for 7,543 women in 118 establishments up State was between $9 and $9.50 


The distribution by earnings groups of the women studied in 
New York City was as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN SPECIFIED EARNINGS GROUPS, NEW YORK CITY 





| Factory workers. | Store workers. 





i 
Total Total Full- 


| Fuli- | 
group | time | s8roup time 


con- 


sidered. workers. 


otis a } con- 
} ( ars. | . 
i* rkers. | sidered. 





Under $6 

$6 but under $8 
$8 but under $10 
$10 but under $12 
$12 but under $14 
$14 and over 

$20 and over 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON KANSAS CITY STREET RAILWAYS. 


In a recent article’ the general manager of the Kansas City Rail- 
ways Co. gives his experience in the employment of women on work 
formerly done by men. The woman conductor is the most conspicu- 
ous of these new employees, but in Kansas City, at least, she is not 
the only one; women’s work in connection with the street railways 
has been extended to cover additional clerical duties, car cleaning, 
and shop work. In all these capacities they seem to have done good 
work, but the main emphasis is placed upon their services as conduc- 
tors. ; 

Every official on the system is well satisfied with the work performed by the women 

nductors * * * They have shown themselves quick, bright, industrious, cour- 
teous, and universally enthusiastic over their work. Such disadvantages as we have 
found are not the fault of the women themselves, but rather due to mistakes which 
we naturally made in entering an untried field, and which are being rectified by 
actual experience. 

The company had desired to hire women as conductors in 1917, 
but owing to the opposition of the unions and the attitude taken by 
representatives of the Department of Labor had deferred doing so. 
By May, 1918, the impossibility of securing men for the work had 
become so apparent that the unions tacitly withdrew their opposi- 
tion, and 10 women were placed on ‘the cars. By August the num- 
ber had been increased to 125, and the company, and the public 
alike were pleased with their service. Their success seems due largely 
to the care with which the company selected its applicants and fitted 
the work to their needs, as well as to the ability of theewomen. 

As a first step, before putting any women on the cars, the company 
provided proper facilities in the way of separate quarters at the barns, 
with rest rooms, etc., and with matrons in attendance; they also 
engaged a woman physician to examine the applicants and to look 
after the welfare of woman employees. The writer considers it 
absolutely essential that such provision should be made _ before 
women are engaged. 

Preference was given to woman applicants in the following order: 
lirst, wives of former employees who had entered the Government 
service; second, wives of others in Government service; third, wives 
and relatives of men in the company’s employ. Most of those 
engaged, the manager remarks, were wearing service pins. Appli- 
cants for positions as conductors must be between 21 and 40 years 
of age, over five feet in height, and weigh at least 120 pounds. If 
accepted, they are given two days’ instruction in a school, and then 
for seven days are given instruction on the cars. They are paid 
the same hourly rate that men receive, and are guaranteed a mini- 


1 Aera, New York City, val. ie No. z=, September, 1918, pp. 93-102. 
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mum of six hours’ pay per day. Toa considerable extent the won) 
have been employed on swing runs, coming on duty for the ris) 
hours of the morning and evening but not working throughout 1). 
day. This arrangement is directly opposed to the attitude of th» 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission,’ which prohibited the emp). 
ment of women as conductors during the rush periods, but it seers 
to have worked well. 

Most of our women employees like the long relief between swings, as it gives t) om 


time to attend to household and other duties. In fact, this division of the working 
period was the attraction which brought many to the employment offices. 


The possibility of trouble with the men over the employment «/ 
women is always present, but so far in Kansas City there has bee 
no serious manifestation of this. Some of the women have entered 
the men’s union, the others have formed a union of their own, and 
up to date, no serious opposition to the women seems to have been 
shown. 

The physical effect of the work upon women has been carefully 
borne in mind. A reexamination made by the woman physici:: 
showed that after several month’s work as conductors the won. 
had generally gained in weight and in chest measure, found ¢ 
work well within their powers; and were pleased with it. “‘\|! 
like the work, none want to quit and all are being benefited from 
the standpoint of health.”’ 

The writer considers it probable that women will remain in strec'- 
car work for some time to come, perhaps permanently, but ne\ er- 
theless, he admits that there are drawbacks about their employment. 


Women will not prove an economy. They will get out service, but we have found 


that they actually cost more per hour than do men. This is due in part to the over- 
head entailed by their use. Separate quarters and facilities, matrons, physician « 
proper supervision run up the hourly rate. With a guaranteed minimum large eno! 
to attract the class of applicants desired it will be found impossible at times to pro- 
vide enough work to make up the guaranty. 





1 See article on Restrictions on the employment of women on street railways in Wisconsin, in Mont! 
REVIEW, June, 1918, p. 160, 
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FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW. 


In the issue of the Monruty LaBor Review for July, 1918 (pp. 
171-177) an account was given of the action of the Supreme Court 
of the United States declaring unconstitutional the Federal child 
labor law of September 1, 1916 (89 Stat. 675). As there stated, 
immediate steps were taken to accomplish the end in view in a 
manner not in conflict with the limitations imposed by the Con- 
stitution as interpreted by a majority of the court. Of the 
various plans considered, the one laying a tax on the products 
of child labor offered for shipment in interstate commerce was 
adopted, such a provision being incorporated in the act to provide 
revenue, approved February 24, 1919. This measure was _ in- 
corporated in the act after it reached the Senate, was accepted with- 
out change by the conferees of the House and\ Senate, and was 
agreed to by the House, with other recommendations of the con- 
ferees, on February 8, and by the Senate on February 13. 

The substantive features of the law correspond to those of the 
act of September 1, 1916, and are summarized by the conferees as 
follows: 

This amendment imposes a tax of 10 per cent on the net profits from the operation 
of (a) any mine or quarry situated in the United States in which children under the 
age of 16 years have been employed or permitted to work during any portion of the 
taxable year; or (b) any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment situated in the United States in which children under the age of 14 years 
have been employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 14 and 
16 years have been employed or permitted to work more than eight hours in any 
day or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 o’clock p. m., or before 
the hour of 6 o’clock a. m., during any portion of the taxable year. Such tax is not 
to apply in the case of an employer relying in good faith upon an employment certi- 
ficate issued under regulations prescribed by a board composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
nor in the case of an employer who satisfies the Secretary of the Treasury that his 
employment of a child under the prescribed ages was due to an honest mistake of 
fact as to the age of such child. 


Being a tax measure, its administration naturally rests with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and specifically with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. However, the Secretary of Labor is made a 
member of a board to formulate regulations as to certificates, etc.; 
and the Secretary of Labor, or any person duly authorized by him, 
has authority to make inspections of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, 
factory, etc., on request of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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It thus becomes possible for the administrators of this part of the 
revenue act to avail themselves of the experience and equipment of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor to which the 
enforcement of the earlier act was practically intrusted. 





EFFECT OF WAR-TIME EMPLOYMENT UPON ENGLISH BOYS. 


In the winter of 1917-18, at the request of the Minister of Recon- 
struction, a study was made of juvenile employment in England, 
dealing especially with the question of what had been the effect upon 
the young workers of their war-time industrial experience, and how 
they could best be fitted into the changed conditions which follow the 
coming of peace: About 3,000 reports were received, either from 
investigators who visited firms employing young people, or from em- 
ployers themselves, and these were used as the basis for a report 
recently issued. The investigation covered both sexes, but the 
report deals chiefly with boys. 

The first effect of the war was widespread unemployment among 
women and juveniles. The number of young people applying for 
positions at the employment exchanges increased immensely, while 
applications for young people as employees almost ceased. It was 
supposed that this unemployment would be a permanent feature of 
the war, and the situation was considered grave. 

So serious did the growth of unemployment among young people appear, that special 


steps were taken in London to cope withit. Children who had left school were ad vised 
to return to it. Recreation clubs, workrooms and classes for young people were 
established. 


In the case of juveniles, however, the situation righted itself 
speedily. By December, 1914, the number of boys registering at 
employment exchanges was lower than before the outbreak of the war, 
and for the first six months of 1915 the vacancies notified were actually 
in excess of the number of applicants. In connection with this boom 
in employment, wages in war industries took a sharp upward turn, 
and many boys gave up their prewar jobs to seek more profitable 
employment on war-contract work. In 1916 a reaction set in, and 
the demand for boys slackened. This movement was intensified by 
the practice of substituting women for men, which by October, 1916, 
was wellestablished. ‘‘This policy, though not originally intended to 
displace boys below military age, has undoubtedly been responsible 
for the discharge of thousands of boys from munitions and other war 
work.’’. During 1917 unemployment among juveniles increased, and 
for the six months’ period ending November, 1917, the employment 








'Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Juvenile employment during the war and after. 
London, 1918, 114 pp. 
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exchanges showed a larger number of boys unplaced than for the 
corresponding period in 1914, although in the latter year unemploy- 
ment had been a grave national problem. In January, 1918, the 
number of boys under 18 years in the principal industries was esti- 
mated at 1,354,000, an increase of 94,000 over the number employed 
July, 1914. 

The increased demand for juvenile workers in the early days of the 
war was met in part by the employment outside of school hours of 
children still attending school, and in part by the exemption of chil- 
dren under 14 years from school attendance. The number in the 
latter group is believed to have been large. 

According to the report of the industrial (war inquiries) branch of the Board of Trade 
for October, 1917, the boys entering employment earlier than usual, which means in 
most cases leaving school before 14, amounted at that time to 90,000. It has been 
estimated that 36 per cent of the children leaving school in Sheffield are under 14, the 


majority having only just passed their thirteenth birthday, and that in Leeds about 
50 per cent of the boys between 13 and 14 are employed in industry. 


The distribution of employed juveniles has changed considerably 
during the war. 

The movement of boys has been away from the occupations described as ‘‘ Finance 
and commerce,’’ ‘‘ Agriculture,’’ and the ‘‘ Post office,’’ into the occupations described 
as ‘‘Industries,’’ ‘‘Transport,’’ and ‘‘Government employment.’’ The first three 
occupations lost between them 30,00Q boys; the last three occupations gained between 
them 100,500. * * * Speaking broadly, therefore, there has been a redistribution 
of boys’ employments as between industrial occupations and commercial or clerical 
occupations, and as between industrial occupations and agriculture. The boy who 
before the war would have become a clerk, or remained upon the land, or entered the 
post office, has in the last three years entered some branch of industry or transport. 


In general the industrial experience of these boys has not been such 
as to make them desirable employees in the post-war period. Many 
of them have suffered physically from the strain of long hours and 
exhausting work. In some cases they were given work usually done 
by men, with serious results to their health from the overstrain; in 
others the work was not in itself too heavy, but hours were almost 
incredibly long, and night work was not unusual. Apart from its 
direct. physical effect, overtime was observed to produce mental 
slowness and almost dullness. An extract is given from a report 
submitted by the juvenile advisory committee in Huddersfield in 1916: 

The effects of overtime on boys are greatly noticed in their laxity of grasping the 
ideas of the tasks submitted to them, and their languid and slow way in proceeding with 
them. When working ordinary time, they are bright and work with a great deal more 
diligence. A local club leader writes: ‘‘I meet fifteen to twenty lads two or three times 
a week, and there is a marked difference in appearance and deportment generally in 
those who are working overtime. The latter are dull, heavy-eyed, and listless, desiring 
only to loaf about.” 
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A second and very serious effect of war conditions was the diminu- 
tion of opportunities for training. The necessity for rapid output led 
to extreme subdivision of processes, and the reduction of an operation 
to ite simplest elements. Apprenticeship fell almost into disuse, or 
was employed mainly as an excuse for paying a lower wage while not 
giving real training. The boy who would normally have learned a 
trade now learned one operation, or at most gained dexterity in the 
performance of a narrow routine of processes. The situation itself 
made training difficult. 

Many of the skilled men who would naturally train learners are absent. The boys 
themselves may be called up for military service when they reach the age of 18, and 
it does not seem worth while to teach them a trade which they will abandon in the 
course of a year or two. Most important of all, firms have been under a constant 
pressure to increase their output. If output is to be increased with a depleted staff 
of trained workers, work must be subdivided and specialized. 

Even when employers were able and willing to give educative 
work and training, boys were unwilling to take such positions 
on account of the low earnings involved. Reports soon spread 
«broad of the amounts earned by boys on repetition work, and there- 
after the boy’s great aim was to find a place where he, too, might 
earn these dazzling amounts, regardless of whether or not the work 
was a blind-alley occupation. ‘“Indentures were thrown ‘to the 
winds; places where useful trades could be learned were left behind; 
entreaties of employers were rejected; parents were often treated 
with indifference.” The monotony of repetition work did not seem 
to constitute any objection to it in the minds of the boys, provided 
it paid good wages. In fact, they opposed any plan for changing 
them from one occupation to another, which might give them a 
knowledge of the trade as a whole, but would certainly cut down their 

earnings. One instance is mentioned of a boy who for 11 months 
had done nothing but stamp the denomination of the shell on the 
shell itself, and who “resented very much the suggestion that he 
should have a change.” 

But at the same time that the boys were thus, in a sense, being 
unfitted for the demands of normal industry, they were earning 
more than they had ever dreamed of, and were acquiring a sense of 
their value as workers which would inevitably be a handicap when 
war conditions should end. The report does not find any justification 
for the extreme tales of boys’ earnings, but gives figures showing 
earnings running up to as much, in exceptional cases, as £3 ($14.60) 
& week for boys of 15 years, and £5 ($24.33) a week for boys of 17. In 

these earnings, the decreased purchasing power of money 
must be kept in mind, and also the fact that they were not typical. 
Still, ordinarily bright boys could earn from 25s. ($6.08) to 40s. 
($9.73) a week at repetition work. Naturally, once having earned 
[836] 
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such wages they were reluctant to take less, and the juvenile employ- 
ment committees complain bitterly of the difficulty of placing boys 
out of work, on account of the high wages they ask. 


Boys are asking exorbitantly high wages. One boy of 15 has given up a place at 
eee bh because he considered 15s. [$3.65] not enough; he has been out of work 
for three weeks. A lad of 14 has given up a place on a farm because he wanted more 
than 12s. [$2.92] a week. A lad of 13 refused to go to the post office as a messenger 
because he thinks 6s. [$1.46] too small a wage.' 


Other juvenile employment committees make the same complaint, 
and say, moreover, that the boys have a tendency to become drifters, 
moving from place to place in search of higher wages, apparently 
without any sense of responsibility to their employers or any idea of 
the need of keeping a job if they have it. ‘They shift from place to 
place in search of higher and yet higher wages, their engagements 
being interspersed with periods of odd jobs in the streets.”’ 

Employers who were covered by the investigation expected that 
at the end of the war there would be a marked falling off in the demand 
for young workers, and some frankly admitted that the boys were 
not being fitted for peace-time employment. They pointed out that 
repetition and the splitting of major operations into the great number 
of small operations now used is possible only on war work, and that 
if juveniles are to be employed after the war in many of the trades in 
which they are now engaged, as, for example, engineering, someone, 
either the State or the employer, must give them the training which 
they are now not receiving» Of course they can not expect men’s 
wages while receiving boys’ training, and the author of the report 
considers the question of their attitude toward such an offer a serious 
one. 

The truth is that the nation, having insisted that during the war boys shall do the 
work in industry of men, will find it difficult, when the war is over, to induce them to 
accept the payment of boys. In arduousness of labor, in earnings, in character, and 
outlook upon life a generation of young persons has been forced into precocious 
maturity. Their morale, as much as their physique and industrial training, has 
undergone, if not deterioration—and often it has deteriorated—at least an unnatural 
and premature development. When the artificial conditions of war are removed 
habits will require to be changed, standards to be revised, expectations to be written 
down. The change from a high to a low economic temperature, from a world in which 
they are important to one in which they may temporarily be superfluous, will in any 
case be immense. Only measures carefully designed to break the shock of transition 
can prevent it from being disastrous. 


A tentative draft of a scheme embodying such measures is pre- 
sented in the report. Its salient features are a temporary raising of 
the school attendance age to 16 years in order to diminish competi- 
tion among the juvenile seekers for work; close and careful work on 





1 Brighton Juvenile Employment Committee, Report, 1917. 
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the part of the juvenile care committees, juvenile employment commit- 
tees and labor exchanges to secure positions for as many as possible 
under good conditions; and the maintenance of centers in which 
boys and girls can receive training and out-of-work pay sufficient 
for their support until suitable positions can be secured for them. 
Unfortunately these plans had not been worked out and adopted 
before the signing of the armistice, so that, like their elders, the 
juvenile workers had to take their chances in the hastily devised 
reconstruction schemes which were put forth within the week follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities. As yet no news has been received 
from England of how the young people are faring in the crisis of 
unemployment which has come upon the land, or what part they are 
playing in the outbreak of strikes now prevailing. 











INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1916-17. 


From an administrative point of view the work of the Massachu- 
setts Industrial Accident Board increased materially during the year 
ending June 30, 1917, as compared with the preceding years, according 
to the board’s report for the year 1916-17.' In that year a total of 
174,372 accident reports, both trivial and serious cases, were filed 
with the board, an increase of 26.6 per cent over the preceding year. 
In this connection the Industrial Accident Board has issued a state- 
ment showing the total number of accidents and the average per 
month for the period, July 1, 1912, when the Compensation Act 
became effective, to January 1, 1919, with an accompanying chart 
reviewing the course of industrial accident frequency in that period. 
A brief analysis of this curve indicates that in the first three years of 
the act the movement was fairly level; in the fourth year there was 
practically a continuous increase to a higher level of accident fre- 
quency which has continued in general throughout the fifth, sixth, 
and first half of the seventh year. In this later period, however, 
there has been greater fluctuation than there was during the pre- 
ceding period. In addition to the longer term changes there are 
the shorter fluctuations due to regular seasonal changes, or in some 
instances to certain factors disturbing to industrial activity. These 
conditions, when indicated, are mentioned in the ensuing survey 
by years. 

In 1912-13 the total reports received numbered 90,631, with an 
average per month of 7,553. After the increase in the reports 
received in August over July, when the act went into effect, the 
balance of the experience was fairly level. 

In 1913-14 the total number of injuries was higher than in the 
preceding year, a total of 98,729, and a monthly average of 8,227, 
being received. Here again the general level was fairly uniform. 

In 1914-15 total reports were 95,769, a decrease over the preceding 
period. This decrease in the total number of reports was due pri- 
marily to the distinctly downward movement from July to February, 
following the slowing down of business and industry incident to the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. 

In 1915-16 there were 137,695 reports. This was the beginning of 
the upward climb of accident frequency, leading to still greater 





1 Massachusetts. Fifth annual report of Industrial Accident Board, July 1, 1916,toJune30,1917. Public 
Document No. 105. Boston, 1918. 254 pp. 
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magnitude in the following periods, in consequence of the great 
industrial expansion. 

In 1916-17 total accidents were 174, 372, with a monthly average 
of 14,531. On this level of injuries the monthly fluctuations were 
more pronounced than in the preceding periods. 

In 1917-18, with the expectation of increases in the months of 
August, October, and November, the general movement through 
February was downward. The number of reports decreased from 
14,887 in November to 11,591 in February. Part of this decrease 
was due to the regulations and shortage on fuel and the consequent 
retardation of industry. From February the movement was again 
upward. The total for the year was 170,718, approximately 4,000 
less than in the preceding year. 

In 1918-19, at the outset the indication was that the experience 
would be extremely heavy. In August of 1918 the high point of the 
frequency for the six months’ period, as well as for the entire experience 
since 1912, was reached with a total of 18,336 reports. In September 
and October there were large decreases in the number of accidents, 
due in part to the prevalence of the influenza epidemic. In November 
and December the curve again turned upward but only slightly as 
compared with the previous high level. A more rapid increase 
perhaps was interrupted by the signing of the armistice and subse- 
quent industrial factors resulting therefrom. 

The following table shows payments and estimated outstanding 
payments representing the combined experience reported by insur- 
ance companies for the period July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1918: ' 


PAYMENTS AND ESTIMATED OUTSTANDING PAYMENTS, MASSACHUSETTS WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, FOR EACH YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1913 TO 1918. 


Type of benefit. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 











Medical payments.| $414,195.42 | $556,250.45 | $587,769. 99 804, 52 |$1, 053, 303, 72 | $1,019, 518. 84 
8 erage 541.89 | 578,705.75 | 748,493. 57 $300, 040. 48 ” $80; 686. 10 Moe ey 182. 00 
Nonfatal....- 2... * 643. 51 | 1,496, 796. 71 | 1,502, 185. 43 | 2,367, 108. 49 | 2,446, 906.37 | 2, 757, 814. 57 

Total....... 1, 677,380. 82 | 2,621, 752. 91.| 2, 838, 448.99 | 4,086,951. 49 | 4,380, 866.19 | 4,647, 515. 41 























Referring again to the fifth annual report, it should be noted 
that of the 174,372 accidents reported, 78,789, or 45.2 per cent, are 
tabulatable, that is, accidents in which the incapacity extended 
beyond the day on which the injury occurred. Approximately 
90 per cent of the tabulatable cases were insured under the workmen’s 

act. There were 481 fatal cases, of which 78.4 per 
cent. were insured; 21 permahent disabilities; 1,684 permanent par- 
tial disabilities; and 76,603 temporary disabilities. Of the nonfatal 


: ‘This table appears in the fifth annual report, except the last column, which was furnished the Bureau 
by the Industrial Accident Board under date of Jan. 9, 1919. 
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tabulatable accidents the incapacity lasted for 14 days or less in 45,344 
(57.9 per cent) cases. Approximately 56 per cent of the nonfatal 
injuries were in the $8.01 to $15 wage group. The average cost per 
benefit case is given as follows: Medical, $10.09; fatal, $2,630.74; 
and nonfatal, $69.60; with a total average cost of $38.98. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AMONG BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL-IRON 
WORKERS, CHICAGO. 


The second or supplementary industrial accident report to the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union, No. 1, of Chicago, 
covering the period April 1 to December 31, 1917, has just been 
received by this bureau.' It is of particular interest because it 
presents a real effort on the part of a very hazardous trade to diag- 
nose scientifically the accident problem as effecting its own workers 
and offers a strong argument for legislation to prevent the occur- 
rence of industrial accidents. The report notes that during the 
nine months ending December 31, 1917, there were 129 accidents 
reported, an average of 14.3 per month, as against an average of 
19.7 per month during the 12 months ending March 31,1917. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that more than half of the accidents occurred 
during the first half of the year, the first half of the week, and the 
first half of the day, which fact is also noted in connection with the 
accidents occurring during the twelve months preceding April 1, 
1917. ‘‘It may or may not have any significance, * * * ” 
declares the report, ‘‘nevertheless there is the possibility that the 
physical energy created during the preceding period of rest may 
be driven to an extreme where mental alertness and vigilance may 
be unequal to the demand. On the other hand, where bodily fatigue 
is slowing down the speed of the worker, he is less liable to accident 
as long as his mental alertness has not suffered a decline correspond- 
ing or equaling the fatigue of the body.” 

In the preceding report, to which reference has been made, it 
was noted that the Monday accidents during the open Sunday 
saloon period amounted to nearly 24.4 per cent of the total, but that 
immediately after the Sunday closing, a considerable decrease was 
evident. The present report further confirms this fact by present- 
ing a statement showing that during the 13 months after the closed 
Sunday saloon, 11.8 per cent of the accidents occurred on Monday 
as compared with 24.4 per cent which occurred on Monday during 
eight preceding months when saloons were open on Sunday. 





1 Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union, No. 1, Chicago. Second or supplementary industrial 
accident report, for the period Apr. 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1917. Chicago, December, 1918. 14 pp. The first 
report was noted in the MonTrHiy Review for February, 1918 (pp. 186-189). 
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That such a great. decrease has only occurred during Mondays is no doubt due to 
the period of rest and healthful recreation enjoyed by the workers during Sunday. 
Not only is the worker who spends Sunday ax a frequenter of the saloon a danger to 
himself, but still more so to his fellow workers upon resuming his day’s labor. The 
general nervous condition, with lowered mental faculties, as well as the trembling 
hand and unsteady gait so significant in the man who indulges in intoxicating liquors, 
may account for many of the accidents that have befallen our brothers in the past. 

A table is presented to show that most of the accidents (49.6 per 
cent) occurred to riveters and workers employed in the raising gang, 
but this is partly explained by the fact that the largest number of 
men are employed in these positions. The classification of acci- 
dents by causes reveals 22 per cent due to workers being caught in 
machinery or material, and 21.3 per cent due to workers being 
struck by machinery or falling objects. 

That the hazards of the industry have been materially reduced 
is indicated by the following statement: 

With 239 members reported injured during the time covered in our previous report, 
April, 1916 to March, 1917, amounting to nearly 24 per cent on an average member- 
ship of 1,000, we have for the nine months, April to December, 1917, a total of 129 
accidents, which on an estimated average membership of 850 amounts to nearly 15 
per cent, making a yearly rate of over 18 per cent. This decrease is considerable 
—nearly 24 per cent—and seems to indicate that with lots of work and the prospect 
of steady employment the men have not permitted themselves to be unduly rushed 
in order to hold jobs, and consequently they have been able to exercise more care 
in the execution of their day’s work. 


It is felt, however, that many of the accidents could have been 
prevented, especially those due to defective supports and those 
where workers were strained by lifting. Proper supervision in the 
erection of scaffolding or other support would eliminate accidents 
under this head; e#. sufficient number of men to assist in the work 
would reduce the cases of strain caused by lifting heavy pieces of 
material; and the safe covering of machinery and proper overhead 
protection: would materially decrease the number of accidents 
caused by machinery or by falling objects. 





CLINICAL. STUDY OF FREQUENCY OF LEAD, TURPENTINE, AND BENZINE 
, POISONING IN 402 PAINTERS. 


In order to obtain a more concise idea of the extent to which 
actively employed painters, most of whom thought themselves in 
excellent health, gave evidence of damage inflicted by lead paints, a 
clinical study of the frequency of lead, turpentine, and benzine poison- 
ing in 402 painters was recently made under the direction of Louis I. 
Harris, director, bureau. of preventable disease, New York City 
department of health. The results’ of this study are published in 
the Archives of Internal Medicine for August, 1918 (pp. 129-156), 
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and reprinted in pamphlet form by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago. The report states that those examined were typical 
of the entire craft, no effort being made to select special groups 
according to age or other special distinction. All were employed in 
interior painting and decorating, some of them doing wall paper 
hanging from time to time. There were no sign painters, carriage, 
or structural iron painters among them. ‘The cases are classified in 
the report in four general groups: (1) Active or positive cases; (2) 
latent inactive, or laboratory positive cases; (3) doubtful or border- 
line cases; and (4) negative or normal cases. 

It should be stated at the outset that ‘‘ while there has been much 
dispute as to the relative toxic effects of the various forms of lead, it 
may be accepted as a general rule that lead pigments in whatever 
form employed tend to induce lead poisoning with slightly varying 
degrees of rapidity. The colic, constipation, headache, joint and 
muscular pains, anemia, lead line on the gums, mental and nervous 
symptoms, especially paralysis or diminished strength of the extrem- 
ities produced by lead, are too familiar to require more than passing 
mention. Most lead pigments are now sold mixed with oil, so that 
the effects of dry lead pigment inhaled or swallowed as dust when 
mixing paints are, nowadays and in this country in particular, com- 
paratively negligible.” However, there is the well-recognized danger 
of dust that comes from smoothing paint before applying an addi- 
tional coat, or from removing old paint, and the danger from hands, 
mustache, or beard that may be soiled with lead dust and which are 
not properly cleaned before meals. 

It should be further stated that turpentine is used to reduce lead 
and oil mixture to the desired thinness or consistency, and to assist 
in the drying of paint, and that benzine, which is highly volatile, is 
mixed with the paints, especially the cheaper ones, when quick drying 
is desired. 

As to the concrete results of the study, the report states first that 
163, a rate of prevalence of 40 per cent, of the active cases of lead 
poisoning were found among the 402 painters examined; that all of 
these showed definite clinical signs of plumbism; that 72, or 44.2 per 
cent, of the active cases of lead poisoning among these painters were 
found to have lead in the urine in addition to clinical evidence, while 
35 were found to have lead in the urine without manifesting clinical 
signs. Thus nearly one-half of all the painters examined, 48.7 per 
cent, gave evidence of active or latent lead poisoning. Attention is 
called to the fact that it is very rare for a painter suffering from 
the effects of turpentine, benzine, or other volatile chemicals used as 
thinners or driers to consult a physician, which fact makes it vir- 
tually impossible to make any reliable estimate founded on medical 
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observation and study as to the frequency of intoxication produced 
by ‘these poisonous substances or to attempt to differentiate from 
the clinical histories given by these men precisely which one of these 
volatile chemicals—turpentine, benzine, wood alcohol, acetone, ben- 
zol, ete.—was responsible in any given case for the symptoms 
described. 

The report presents a table showing that a comparatively small 
number survive as active members of the trade after having attained 
the age of 50 years; that 64 per cent of the active cases of lead poison- 
ing occurred between the ages of 30 and 49 years, whereas 71, or 44.9 
per cent of all those who apparently were free from symptoms of 
plumbism, were less than 30 years of age. 

Taken in connection with the fact that most painters enter the trade before their 
twentieth year, and being skilied workers follow it the rest of their lives, and that of 
the 109 [shown in the table] who were more than 40 years of age, 59 per cent were found 
to be suffering from active or latent plumbism, it seems fair to conclude that the action 
of lead is slow in asserting itself, but that less than half who have passed the age cf 40 
escape the disease. 

Another table is given showing that 63 negative cases were engaged 
at the painter’s trade for a period of from 10 to 19 years, and that 34 
per cent of all those examined who had been painters for 10 years or 
more were active cases of lead poisoning, while if latent cases are 
included. the percentage is increased to 42. This table “‘seems to 
emphasize. the fact that the heaviest incidence of saturnism is to be 
found among those who have been painters for 10 years or more.” 
The history of 304 cases with reference to the use of alcohol was 
obtained, the information seeming to indicate that alcoholic indul- 
gence does not appear to be a marked predisposing factor toward 
lead poisoning ‘‘ as it so frequently has been found.” Of 134 active 
cases only 29.9 per cent were excessive users of alcohol. 

An investigation of the precautions taken by painters against lead 
poisoning showed that while 45 (11.2 per cent) were in the habit of 
regularly drinking one glass of milk per day and 81 (20.1 per cent) 
drank from a pint. to a quart daily, the remaining 276 (68.7 — 
were extremely lax in this particular. 

As a class they seemed unfamiliar with the fact that a moderate-sized breakfast 
and albuminous food (milk in particular) left little free acid in the stomach to act 
as a solvent of lead dust that might be swallowed during work. 

The report devotes considerable space to a review of the symptoms 
of lead poisoning, including colic, constipation, headache and other 
nervous symptoms, lead in the urine, digestive disturbances, loss of 
weight and muscular strength, anemia, heart affections, nephritis, 


and other symptoms, noting the number of cases experiencing each 
symptom. Some pathological conditions of general interest are also 
noted. 
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The remedies mentioned for the prevention of occupational 
diseases among painters are grouped under two heads: (1) Public 
health measures and (2) personal hygiene. For effective public 
health measures full information is necessary as to the extent and 
prevalence of a given disease and of all circumstances which predis- 
pose to its occurrence, but, declares the report, ‘‘it is essential, above 
all things else, not only that physicians shall be held legally responsible 
for the reporting of all cases of lead poisoning that come to their 
professional notice, but employers, large and small, should be required 
by law to keep a register of all cases of occupational diseases and of 
accidents resulting from work which occur among their employees. 
If, by a system of factory inspection and adequate penalties, such a 
law were enforced, the frequency of such diseases would become 
fully known to the public health authorities.’’ Specific provisions 
that should be enacted are the following: 


1. The mixing of dry lead pigments with oil or paints, while not a frequent source 
of danger, should not be permitted except when proper provision for the efficient 
removal of lead dust that may be generated in the process has been made. 

2. Dry sandpapering should be prohibited, the use of pumice stone and water, 
or sandpaper moistened with one of the cheap mineral oils having a low flash point, 
should be made mandatory. ~ 

3. When chipping of paint, or the removal of paint by the use of acetone, wood 
alcohol, benzine, benzol, or other volatile poisonous agent is employed, protective 
clothes and gloves of suitable character, kept in good repair, should be provided by 
the employer. If this work is done in confined or inclosed spaces, adequate means 
for ventilation should be provided. The enforced use of gloves in painting, and also 
in removing paint, would be an ideal measure of prevention, because it is through 
soiled fingers more largely than through any other source that poison is introduced 
into the body. 

The report concludes its statement of public health measures by 
emphasizing the need for compulsory compensation for occupational 
diseases and for occupational lead poisoning in particular, which, it 
is stated, “will do more to safeguard the health and lives of workers 
than any other single legal or hygienic measure. It should not be 
delayed.” 

As to personal hygiene, the report states that the foremost precau- 
tion to be taken is to wash the face, mouth, hands, and mustache, 
particularly before eating. It is also advised that eating be done 
before going to work, as lead seems to be absorbed more readily 
from an empty stomach than from one containing milk or other 
food. The use of alcohol should be avoided, and smoking “‘consti- 
tutes a grave danger” to painters because lead dust gets into the 
mouth through handling cigars, etc. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





COMPARISON OF EXPERIENCE UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY SYSTEMS. 


BY CARL HOOKSTADT. 


There are at present in the United States approximately 12,000,000 
industrial employees and 1,300,000 railroad employees not covered 
by workmen’s compensation laws. Interstate railroad employees 
are excluded by virtue of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act; 
about 30 per cent of the employees in the compensation States are 
excluded from compensation benefits by virtue of the limitations in 
the scope of the acts; and 10 States have not yet enacted compensa- 
tion laws. 

In the present article an attempt has been made to summarize and 
collate existing data relative to the operation of workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability systems. Special consideration 
has been given to railroad employees, inasmuch as a Federal com- 
pensation act for interstate railroad employees has recently been 
urgently advocated in many quarters. 

The present article does not pretend to be an exhaustive study of 
the subject. However, the data presented cover most of the 
important investigations and seem to prove quite conclusively the 
superior advantages of a workmen’s compensation as opposed to an 
employers’ liability system. For more detailed data contained in the 
several investigations quoted, see Appendixes A to W, pp. 237 to 


248. 
NUMBER OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AND ACCIDENTS. 


Some of the railroad brotherhoods have been somewhat apathetic 
towards a Federal workmen’s compensation law, preferring an 
employers’ liability act under which the employees could obtain heavy 
damages for those accidents in which the railroad company was 
negligent, while other cases could be taken care of through benefit and 
insurance funds. However, railroad ‘‘trainmen’’—those covered by 
the four railroad brotherhoods—constitute but 24 per cent of the 
total railroad employees in the United States, exclusive of shopmen 
(see Appendix A). The thousands of trackmen, section hands, and 
other employees have no strong organizations to look after their 
interests in case of accident. Moreover, of the total number of steam 
railroad accidents (excluding shop accidents) in the United States 
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in 1916 sustained by railroad employees, ‘‘trainmen’’ sustained only 
50 per cent of the fatal accidents and 42 per cent of the nonfatal 
accidents (see Appendix B). Of the total number of steam railroad 
accidents (excluding shop accidents) in Illinois for the four-year 
period 1905-1908 sustained by railroad employees, ‘‘trainmen”’ 
sustained only 50 per cent of the fatal accidents and 52 per cent of 
the nonfatal accidents (see Appendix C). Thus it will be seen that 
less than one-fourth of the railroad employees and only one-half of 
the railroad accidents are covered by the four brotherhood organi- 


zations. 
PER CENT OF INJURED EMPLOYEES RECOVERING NO DAMAGES UNDER EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY SYSTEM. 

One of the many criticisms brought against the employers’ lia- 
bility system is that but relatively few injured employees recover 
any damages. The percentage of accident cases in which practically 
no damages were recovered is shown in the following summary 
table. For more detailed information reference may be had to tho 


various appendixes designated. 
Tape 1.—PER CENT OF ACCIDENT CASES IN WHICH NO DAMAGES WERE RECOVERED. 


Data 
shown 


Number and kind of accident cases. No recovery, or only small amount. in 
Appen- 


dix— 




































47 fatal anee cases (married men) in Erie “7 cent received only funeral expenses or | D. 


County, 
—— fatal Ridustrial cases (married men) in Erie — cent received only funeral expenses or | D. 
279 wt cases in Erie County and New York a per cent received only funeral expenses or | E. 




















City. 
279 fatal railroad cases in Illinois................. 13 oer cent received nothing................... F. 
614 fatal cases (railroad and industrial) in Ilinois.| 33 per cent reveived nothing........ rovkceh ae +P 
175 fatal cases in Cu County, Ohio........ 64 per cent received nothing................. | G. 
370 fatal cases in Ohio (taken from court records) .| 37 per cent received less than $300........ pieh 
355 meen: — involving dependents in Allegheny | 57 per cent received $100 or less.............. --| H. 
County, 
51 fatal cases in Wisconsin...................-..- 31 per cent received under $100................ I. 
306 nonfatal cases in Wisconsin.............-.... 24 per cent received nothing, while 37 per cent | I. 
received all or part of doctor bill only. 
131 nonfatal cases in Wisconsin. .............-..- 21 per cent received nothing, while 43 per cent | I. 
received amount of doctor bill only. 
181 fatal cases = peaeetes —_ ia Erie County and | 31 per cent received nothing. .................. | J. 
Manhattan Borough 
57 fatal cases in New Yan side, nde Saath dine wae nog aie 18 per cent received nothing. .................. K. 
10 permanent total on roe? cases in New York.| 30 per cent received nothing................... K. 
71 — partial disability cases in New | 25 per cent received nothing................... K. 
NEG bis ontes boa ohC ees. cob dodmbnded dpe ried | 80 per cent received NES ids dc anas Lae hey L. 





It will be seen from Table 1 that the catentaee of ideene recovering 
no damages for injuries sustained ranged from 13 to 80 per cent. 
The following summary conclusion of the New York Employers’ 
Liahility Commission probably epitomizes the general experience 
under employers’ liability systems: 

From our detailed investigation, borne out as it is by the results of similar studies in 
States where the same general law prevails, and strengthened by testimony given 
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before us, we are brought to the conclusion that, under our employers’ liability laws, 
a large proportion (over 50 per cent) of the workmen injured by accidents of employ- 
ment and the dependents of those killed get nothing or next to nothing, and that only 
a very small proportion recover an amount that is in any way commensurate with their 


loss. 
SETTLEMENTS UNDER EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
SYSTEMS. 
The absolute amounts received in settlements or awards under 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation systems, as dis- 
closed by various investigations, are shown in the following table: 


TaBLE 2-—-AVERAGE AMOUNT OF SETTLEMENT UNDER EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION SYSTEMS FOR RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 


DENTS, 









































DEATH. 
Average 
: —> amount Data 
Num- receivable | shown 
Accident experience of— ber of Bay v8 under in 
cases. »| workmen’s | Appen- 
Habily. | ompense- | ats 
United States, 1908-1910 (57 per cent of all railroad employees)..| 5,672 $1,221 |............ KN 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., 1908-1910............... 213 1, 228 426 
Massachusetts, 1912-1916 (mostly raiirdad accidents)............ 135 1 1) 483 err Q 
ork, 1914-1915 ( accidents)..............-......-. DP igisckecouacs 23,379 | R 
RARE SRS GRRE KPa 1,020 |............ 8 
Lng ty, N. Y., 1908 Ridihesebesos0d 45 | | Bae D 
; N. ¥., 1907-1908 ( ESE! TA 60 4 aehbbtedtts D 
Erie ‘New York City, 1907-1908 (railroad and a a . 
eee teeeeeeene ts except railroad laborers) ._ 202 1.077 gu PLE ste F 
igs Swew: eat eangath 614 2 ReeNeeeeee F 
1910 R dik nthe Chee bewae = oe = Peed a ad sal z 
1915 ( accidents).......................| 184 261 |........-...| T 
accidents). ...............-....2.. ~  Saerye aee se 92,055 | T 
Ohio, 1915 ( jalaccidents).............-..0-0c0--.+------ DP ienscakercacd 23,008 | 7 
PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES. 
United States, 1908-1910 (57 cen Set ee een eepioyes). - 1,374 3 $1,505 |............ oO. 
tehison, Tope Santa Fe Ry , 1908-1910... 2.2.2... 136 910] $2,085 | P. 
Manstntsette: 1915-1016 (industrial ‘eoeldents) Po ecthbtry verse ns yee: eee 41,614 | U. 
1A F vee ere cases in which settlement was made; in all other cases the average given is the 
BEY hat continu 
: ee ee lim : 
4 Average amount actuall for loss of limb only. 


An analysis of the foregoing table shows that (1) for fatal accidents 
sustained by railroad employees the average amount of damages 
recovered under employers’ liability is about one-half of the average 
amount received under reasonably liberal compensation laws; (2) a 
larger amount of damages is recovered for railroad accidents than for 
industrial accidents; (3) under employers’ liability, the average 
amount of damages paid for fatal accidents is less than the average 
amount of damages paid for permanent partial disabilities; (4) for 


A First report of New York Emplayets’ Liability Commission, p. 26. 
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permanent partial disabilities the average amount paid under liberal 
compensation laws is somewhat higher than the average amount of 
damages for such accidents paid by railroads. 


COMPENSATION PAYABLE UNDER STATE COMPENSATION LAWS FOR DEATH AND 
FOR LOSS OF HAND.! 

The following table shows the amount of compensation which would 
be received under the several State compensation laws as of January 1, 
1919, in case of death and of loss of major hand at the wrist sustained 
by a married man, 35 years of age, receiving $15 a week, and having 
a dependent wife, 30 years of age, and three normal dependent 
children, 3, 6, and 9 years of age. It has been assumed that the loss 
of the hand results in a total disability of 15 weeks and a subsequent 
partial disability of 50 per cent for life. The amounts in this table 
should be compared with the amounts in the preceding table showing 
average damages paid under employers’ liability laws. 


TABLE 3.—COMPENSATION PAYABLE UNDER STATE LAWS FOR DEATH AND FOR 
LOSS OF HAND. 


























Com ion pay: Compensation _pay- 
able under State able under State 
laws for— laws for— 

State. State. RTT et TR oe 
Death, | 10ss of Death, | 108s of 
EITC RRS SON Oe $4,800.00} $2,640.00 || Nevada.................... 11, 230.22 | $1,412. 50 
OS Se aa 3,000.00 If 1 4 (0:99 || New Hampshire............ 2, 250.00 H 5 1 195°90 
SPER aG oe Soscccesecseces , 340.00} 2,232.75 || New Jersey................. 2, 350. 00 , 222.! 
ROMERO. « occ sncsenerseress 2,347.50 780.00 || New Mexico................ 2, 525. 00 825. 00 
Connecticut ................ 2,440.00} 1,170.00 || New York.................. 11, 205.22] 2,440.00 
re 2,125.00; 1,185.00 || Ohio....................... 4,320.00} 1,640.00 
RE SS Sea 2,908.00; 1,830.00 || Oklahoma..................].......-... 1, 500. 00 
ct cule amaciineseceld 3,400.00 | 1,237.50 || Oregon..................... 13, 480.92 | 1,787.89 
MENS. 52 Congas sohacccaay 3, 135. 00 1,599.00 || Pennsylvania. ............. 2, 575. 00 1,312. 50 
ane hits dtegibeeckascne’ oS ee SD 6 oo os Ubwnct sen (%) (*) 
Ms cPaVeidasécesadesscad ; ; 472. 50 
— Nesabeeepealvaleneteinie: 2° 340.00} 1125.00 || Bhode Island.............. 2, 250. 00 { 11 612.50 
ee Eres 3, 341. 25 1, 462. 50 || South Dakota.............. 3, 000. 00 1, 237.50 
SCOTS , 575. 00 1,282.50 foxes Dt: dadinicpbehas doc tea 8, 240. 00 1, 350. 00 
NS veces oncisensbsesvecs. , 732. 1, 137.! 
Maine. .........-----.---+++ 2, 250. 00 Ks 1, 500-75 Wurman. ........s....cc00s 17855.00| 17162.50 
PENNS 2. occce ck. deg 3, 202. 50 heanr oe pe baethee ocd doccapatal RS gH nis 
* ER TL FY CAREER URL 4g wwe eee eee eee " . 1, .00 
Massachusetts.............. 4,000.00 13 $35:74 West Virginia.............. 9156.78] 1°012.50 
no np nancansondens 2,250.00} 1,125.00 || Wisconsin.................. 3,235.00] 2,340.00 
Minnesota.................. 2, 575. 00 1,350.00 ||} Wyoming. ................. 3, 000. 00 935. 20 
Eno ccna inantalpnne 3,075.00 | 1,125.00 || United States.............. 12, 486.84 | 8, 433.51 
DIS 5 60% 505d ce cnstoes 3,600.00} 1,500.00 











1 Includes pp eye for partial disability. 
2? Maximum $3,000 to $4,000, graded according to earning capacity of employee and number of dependents. 
’ Maximum $2,500, minimum $1,300; graded in proportion to rate of wages earned at time of injury. 


PER CENT OF ACTIONABLE CLAIMS UNDER EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
It is impossible to determine accurately the number or percentage of 


actionable claims, i. e., the percentage of accidents for which the em- 
ployer will be liable under the various employers’ liability laws. The 





1 Taken from United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 240, pp. 95-99, which see for mor® 
detailed information. 
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percentage of settlements does not tell the story, since some railroads 
and other employers, especially those having organized benefit funds, 
make settlements without regard to liability. 

The statement was repeatedly made before the United States 
Employers’ Liability Commission that in only 30 per cent of the rail- 
road accidents was the employer liable. (See Appendix V.) 

The following statement was made before the United States [:)- 
ployers’ Liability Commission by Mr. E. C. Terry, representing | 
four railroad brotherhoods in Connecticut.! 

While I was in Hartford I took the trouble to go into the railroad commissio: 
office and search for 10 years back the records there of railroad accidents resulti 
injuries and death. I found that there had occurred in the State of Connect 
from 1900 to 1910, a total of 426 deaths and about 8,750 personal injuries; of this nu: 

I found * * * there was 15 per cent due to causes beyond the control « 
master, 7 per cent due to causes within the control of the master, 65 per cent | 
the three defenses, and the remaining 13 per cent were cases where the caus: 
have been any of those enumerated, so difficult of decision were they. 

Mr. F. N. Judson, representing the four railroad brotherho: 
stated before the United States Employers’ Liability Comini 
that relatively few of the railrodd accidents can be traced | 
definite responsibility of the railroad company. Hence, he s 
comes the enormous beneficial work that is done by the railr 
beneficial organizations. (See Appendix V.) 

‘“As nearly as I can ascertain,’’ writes Mr. Frederic M. Willis 
compensation commissioner of Connecticut, “it is the custom of | 
railroad to send an injured employee to a competent surgeon 
treatment, and then at some time in the future some claim ag 
visits him and effects the best settlement which he can and takes 
a general release. There is no one in behalf of the State to super- 
vise this arrangement, and in fact in the large majority of cases 
there is no legal liability on the part of the railroad company. \y 
experience satisfies me that a very great majority of these cases are 
industrial accidents pure and simple and afford no basis for a sui 
under the (Federal) Employers’ Liability Act.” 

Most of the present data purporting to show what percentay 
of industrial accidents is due to the negligence of the employer, 
what percentage to the negligence of the employee, and what per- 
centage to the hazard of the industry, is worthless because it |s 
based upon incompetent or biased opinions. The following tabl:’ 
showing the negligence in industrial accidents for the three years 
1887, 1897, and 1907, under the German law, is representative o! 





1 Report of the hearings before the United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa! 
Commission, p. 1256. 

2 Statement of J. Harrington Boyd, chairman of Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission before 
United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission: Report of the hearines 
before the United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, p. 732. 
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similar data published by State factory inspection departmeuts. 
Too much credence, however, should not be placed in these or similar 
{figures purporting to classify industrial accidents on the basis of 
negligence. 


TasLE 4.—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN GERMANY 1887, 1897, AND 1997, CLASSIFIED AC- 
CORDING TO NEGLIGENCE. 


1907 
: per ” (46,000 
Accidents caused by— 1887 1897 a 
: acci- 
dents). 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Negligence of employer... ; ‘ ; 20. 47 17.30 16. 81 
Neg igence of employee... aeren a secon x ; exe 26, 56 29. 74 28. 89 
Neg igence of both parties... . op = ee : 8. 01 10.14 9. 94 
. eo ; ; Re ee va 55. 04 57.18 55. 64 
Inevitable risks of industry and other causes.. pecind 14. 96 42. 82 414. 36 
Total hh See ee SY 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


Attorney fees in damage suits for personal injuries generally range 
from 10 to 50 per cent of the amount of the settlement, depending 
upon the lability in the case and the amount of court procedure 
involved. 

The average attorney fee in 154 fatal and nonfatal cases investi- 
gated by the Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission was 24 per cent 
of the settlement amount. The commission found that there existed 
a tariff rate, pretty generally adopted among personal injury lawyers, 
of 25 per cent for a settlement out of court and 33 per cent for a court 
award necessitating only one trial.’ 

In 151 accident cases investigated by the New York Department 
of Labor the total amount of plaintiffs’ fees and costs amounted to 
23 per cent of the total gross receipts from employers. Ninety-seven 
cases settled directly between’ the parties are included in this num- 
ber. The department found the average contingent fee to be much 
higher, averaging 26 per cent in 46 fatal cases. (See Appendix W.) 

In 51 contingent fee cases investigated by the New York Employers’ 
Liability Commission the fee, in 28 per cent of the cases, was less than 
25 per cent of the settlement; in 45 per cent of the cases it was be- 
tween 25 and 50 per cent of the settlement; and in 28 per cent of the 
cases it was 50 per cent or over. (See Appendix W.) 

“Itis probable,” said the Ulinois Employers’ Liability Commission,’ 
“that out of every dollar at present (1910) paid by the employer 
for liability insurance only about 25 cents ever reaches the person 
injured or his dependents.”’ 





1 Report of Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission, Part I, p. xli. 
2 Report of the Illinois Employers’ Liability Commission, p. 11. 
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Mr. Frank V. Whiting, general claims counsel for the New Y (pi 
Central Lines, stated before the United States Employers’ Liahj!i;, 
Commission! that attorney fees in personal injury cases vary so))\e- 
what with the liability in the case. The fees are usually on the }).xjs 
of a third for settlement before trial and 50 per cent after trial. | [, 
had known lawyers, however, to offer to take cases at 10 per 
where the liability was absolutely clear. 

The following statement was made by Senator Sutherland, ¢}).;jy- 
man of the United States Employers’ Liability Commission, ;,,(| 
agreed to by Mr. Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhoo: «{ 
Locomotive Engineers: 

The railroad companies of the country to-day (1911) are paying out approxima: 
$12,000,000 per annum for personal injuries and deaths, but not to exceed $5,000 (109 
of that ever reaches the pockets of the employees. At least $7,000,000 is \ 
between the employer and employee in paying personal injury lawyers and in « +); 
expenses. Now, under this bill, unless my estimate is entirely wrong, the rai!» a4 
companies of the country will be paying about $15,000,000 a year. Their exp: .~s 
would be increased about 25 per cent, and it will cost not to exceed $1,000,000 to (: 
tribute that sum of money, so that instead of the railroad employees receiviny, as 
they do now, $5,000,000 a year, they would be receiving under this law : 
$14,000,000 a year, which would be nearly $3 for every $1 they receive now.? 

Mr. R. J. Cary, of the New York Central Lines, stated before 1 
United States Employers’ Liability Commission * that 70 per . 
of the liability insurance fund was wasted and only 30 per cent 
reached the employee. Mr. A. P. Thom, general counsel for the 
Southern Railway Co., thought that at least 50 per cent was wast 


DELAY IN MAKING SETTLEMENTS. 


The Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission® found that ‘ve 
average delay in making settlements through the courts in fa: 
industrial accident cases in Ohio was one year and one and o:- 
half months. ; 

According to the Illinois Employers’ Liability Commission,’ ° \« 
returns of all liability companies doing business in Illinois, cover- 
ing a period of 10 years, tabulated by the State department 0! 
insurance, showed that: Of the total indemnity paid on behalf 0! 
accidents occurring during the first year of the series, 16 per coi! 
was paid during that year; 37 per cent the second year; 20 per cv! 
the third year; 14 per cent the fourth year; and the remaining |) 
per cent during the six succeeding years. 


puma 





1 Report of the hearings before the United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compens 
Commission, p. 1056. 

2 Idem, pp. 1320, 1321. 

* Idem, p. 1137. 

4 Idem, p. 1287. 

5 Report of the Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission, p. xxxvi. 

* Report of the Illinois Employers’ Liability Commission, pp. 11-14. 
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APPENDIXES. 


AppeNDIX A.—NUMBER OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1916, 
BY CLASSES.! 










Class of employees. Number. 


Trainmen: Pee 
MOB asic nnccccccccccccccccceccccccccccccbccccdceswcceccssscosecess Saahate vemos 65, 054 
hs oe ee ye oe ou nuak Colne cerned eden aaae 74, 968 
Te. oe dee ab wee dubbiew cde ve euwbestwscaunsteweas onic 131,147 
Sack oo esd OK oeaSw SGA rar bx Cede «Se wae A b 6Ks. de 55, 255 

Ne echt Kak a gicici ek ean eea oeaw eA ee ies 1ebida baw d ma nbasx Aare ane 326, 424 

OR EE ne ne Mae ne eS ae a eee ae ee 20, 728 

Clerks and messengers. ............... aa A A an a ee EE yet ect nat 183, 576 

Skilled euageavees Cimachinists, Carpenters, OtC.)..... 2.222002... ccc ce wcc ccc ccc csccccee : 380, 172 

ies a us Saeco ccdras sccnées ose bedascvassetecteeste Sep eee eon 316, 697 

a a a da pun dc umhe ab beiphebeln ews aweawennanwe 106, 804 

EO A RE Pe ee ene eee er oe eee a ee 13, 350 

se vn wr biG Seb eR eeeKbenea dans Reet henbatansoogreeenensenes ; 47, 995 

ee a ore ak Mabny be ehW ew eee anawn eke enn « joule 37, 823 

er Oia LER al ke cc eGiceehedswasedsdedeeneeneenies 115, 462 

rs on dao 5 pa ders + eRe Teen eS ROT OOREIE ae evdode cAaeawhunelas , 164, 718 

NS fo a ea Cele ee euged svaaewaneds sameness dabic ceca 1, 743, 749 

tal employees, exclusive of shopmen (estimated at 375,000) ....................-- ee 1, 368, 74: 
GR ee EN OS OE Or CEI as cnc ciidcnscveccccecesscvesveses eee oe 18. 
Per cent all trainmen are of all employees, exclusive of shopmen .................-.------ 23. § 





| Compiled from Statistics of Railways in the United States for the year ending Dec. 31, 1916, pp. 24-28. 


APPENDIX B.—NUMBER OF STEAM RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES SUS- 
TAINED BY RAILROAD EMPLOYEES WHILE ON DUTY DURING THE YEAR 1916,! 


Number of acci- 
dents. 
Class. = = 
Fatal. Nonfatal. 





Train and train-service accidents: 


a ad cnc akan sen dd waCSNessAweawnenobon 1, 244 44,154 
Switch tenders, crossing flagmen, gatemen, etc. ........... 202. ecece cece ececee- 88 384 
EE, isi ols abcd 5 ban eee eA S bad ENWodd bo aeGcbeawhinkeeeweaweeues 474 1, 044 
ES ae ee ee a ere ee ee ene meee ea 404 2, 728 
eae ci ee dein a Ae ae oie dem eudd dlp iw cibobkindases kee soawes 2,210 48.310 
Industrial nontrain accidents: 
Le acc wadckdow aun ineyod ookuwotnc che easictwehos Miaeenessce soe es 135 9, 790 
I is Rae ee a a a ha oe aw ait ele ek an ema ee een eetines 28 958 
ret ds i ei ee A Sa a inn lene evans eae eRe Wawa a eneebnees 115 5 
NE Pod ones ih eh ei Siew war ae ks sds casentcnWeaes coneieeens 67 5, 795 
oC nd es usp a PLee kta badep +e kdcsanak ok heeded enéwemewee de 66 
a nn abd Sd bvandntano Muah oid eek a Kian edateeedben dae as owen : $11 12 
Nk tent eh ee AEE eg uc tha Rdedes duawsenksas 2, 621 175 
Total number of accidents, exclusive of shop accidents................------------- 2, 486 105, 
Per cent number of accidents to trainmen is of total number ....................... 47.5 
Per cent number of accidents to trainmen is of total number, exclusive of shop acci 
NR a ara xc oS ek Me EE Gs edhe dw dd b.Ke dee Kase wnawk eae ae ‘ 50. 0 


1 Compiled from Accident Bulletin No. 62 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, pp. 29-34. 
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APPENDIX C.-NUMBER OF STEAM RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN ILLINOIS FOR FOUR-YF \p 


PERIOD, 1905-1908, CLASSIFIED BY CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES: 























| 
| Number of acc’ 
dents. 
Class of employees. = 
Fatal Nonfaia! 
: ak | ei all oy ad Ore 
a nw uleglh vaghpside cnues tawadeednewullemnae 617 7,615 
Switch tenders, crossing tenders, watchmen......................-22-.2-eeeceeeeeeee 110 139 
RE haan cick aiead 40 sik vo. aaie'eaiee Linh Chega pethnsncnsuhecnbeaeencdsidhale 23 1,41! 
eae a ee ee ee. od emalbne ant cavum whe ceuwlbcasd 54 2,234 
SESE EES RARE SENS. RS SEES o> aE ee mame 249 2,517 
ee nd, Fasccetiee recs uilesadciwesdtbecsdddceasoeeed 7 3 
Nee eel is édoebannah’s chdashacskiuwivedilan 216 2,53 
I Ee tere rte nh Pe She a uinhiokwadieceaedbenvccwdwaatacdsinc’ 1,276 16, 772 
Total number of accidents, excluding shop accidents..................-....-.. 7 1, 222 14, 538 
Per cent number of accidents is of total mumber....................-....2.---2.-...- 48.4 
Per cent number of accidents is of total number, exclusive of shop accidents ........ 50. 0 { 








1 Report of Illinois Employers’ Liability Commission, pp. 148-151. 


APPENDIX D.—AVERAGE AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID TO DEPENDENTS 
MARRIED MEN KILLED IN RAILROADING AND IN OTHER EMPLOYMENTS IN ERI 
COUNTY, NEW YORK, 1907 AND 1908.1 









































Railroading. Other employment 
Item Fatal cases. | Average | Fatal cases. | A yerago 
amount |___ il amount 
of com- of com 
Num-| Per pensa- |Num-| Per pensa 
ber. | cent. tion. ber. | cent tion. 
EE SOI ee Se 17 «eee 21 a 
be a iva waka cccendncacdaaracaecss os. 7.0 | $193.57 5 7.4 $91.09 
ne |. 25. 5 581. 25 26 38. 2 483. 70 
Settlement cut of court after suit...................... | 6 12.8 | 2,991. 66 6 8.8 579. 17 
Damages recovered by judgments ..................... 2 4.3 | 9,675. 50 2 2.9 | 2,050. 00 
Coe ac rac ces pAabab es bet ndsese uses | 2 th aa 8 t . Sn 
Ne su waucanvouen ir =e | 68| 100.0]...... 
ose ye sanenndvscancesecdus i tee 1,018.32. | « fo Ae: quake 





1 First report of New York Employers’ Liability Commission, p. 21. 


APPENDIX E.—AVERAGE AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID IN 279 FATAL CASES (MAR 
RIED AND SINGLE MEN) IN ERIE COUNTY AND NEW YORK CITY, 1907 AND 1908: 











he ag ONG Fas oak onde d Wadawe sed copadedsticcvetsnseeseans 


Funeral expenses only 


Ne cia dune eebes cuneue cesses senSeos wees 
Settlement out of court after suit 
Damages recovered by judgments 
Dee ean ions Ake cahsscushedchtVanhaasdeateens coosesnenes 








Fatal cases. 























Average 
sacnaneicitieas amount of 
J compen 
— Ba. sation. 
95 OF | 
30 10. 8 $133. 7 
81; 29.0 702. 94 
23 8.3 | 1,476.9 
7 2.5} 5,028.70 
43 > aes 
/ i 9 2 Ree 
5 Se 551. 31 








! First report of New York Employers’ Liability Commission, p. 97. 
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- ‘ \ppenpIx F.—AVERAGE AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID TO DEPENDENTS ON AC- 
| COUNT OF FATAL ACCIDENTS INVESTIGATED BY ILLINOIS EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
COMMISSION, CLASSIFIED BY EMPLOYMENT.! 
| *Norecoy- | Cases settled Cases settled 
Num-! ery” cases.| out of court. | in court. Average 
dial. —— ber | amount of 
r of | compen- 
Employment. of | suits Average | | Average sation 
a cases. pend- Num-| Per |Num-jamount of Num-jamount of} in total 
139 | ing. | ber. | cent.| ber. |} compen-| ber. | compen-| cases. 
11 | sation. | Sation. 
234 | 7 ee ae | 
17 Fi = | 
BF Railroads, trades...........- nains 2202 | 34] 25] 12.4 | 2135 [$1,457.18 | 210 |$2,078.30 | $1,076.74 
Railroad laborers.................. 77| 13| 12) 15.6] 350) 936.13] #3 | 245. 67 617. 45 
Electric railways, trades.........."] 33 8 11 | 33.3 14 DLE Sinks édlkawneskene 310. 60 
» 02 ’ Electric railway laborers........... 8; 3 3 | 37.5 2 | ee eee 75. 00 
oe PS SoSe 38 7| 16] 42.1 14] 932.14; 1| 200.00 348. 68 
538 ’ Building trades, laborers...........} 16 8 Up | RSS Se ee eee pare pene 
: a all a 120 9} 75|62.5| 26) 294.18 | 10 | 1,102.15 155. 59 
5.4 cc ccanussecnunes 33/ 6 th (38% 54% S| Seep Pees 874. 16 
ees Miscellaneous trades........... oe oe 7 15 | 53.6 Oe SO Oe Sin dcwthoswdacee oa 292, 86 
52.4 Deas, acon cpeesedss 20000200 19 7 ANS 2 ES Sra. (RPNeaRee sere tneemenrn Licata ws 
Packing-house employees.......... 16 | 2} 12] 75.0 ah 3 2 ee Sree 234. 37 
ON | SEE, Se Te 18 4 10 | 55.6 4 a ere 154.17 
PN he Padi pttocn wees suns 9 3 1} 11.1 5 _ |S ee er anaes 311. 66 
OF aa ik ine eck n bee ese 4614 111 204 | 33.2 281 | 1,143. 96 24 1, 364. 23 | 576. 86 
283 Se  sccsomcunicltitel oa ———-- a = Sa 
1 Report of Illinois Employers’ Liability Commission 1910, pp. 12, 13. 
2 Two men received compensation both “in” and ‘‘out”’ of court . 
3 One man received compensation both ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘out’’ of court. 
4 Adds to 617, but 614 is given in the report. 
APPENDIX G.—NUMBER OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN OHIO AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF 
age COMPENSATION, 1905 to 1910. 
inf | 
~ > 175 fatal accidents in Cuyahoga County (taken from coroners’ records and investigated by 
. Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission).' 
io es Per cent | pie ae 
3. 70 Conjugal condition of decedent. | Number | securing | securing 
017 | of cases. | settle- | settle- 
0. 00 : | — | ment. 
| 
| 

4 et leah neem cdpaneduine 115 41.7 | 58.3 
a ae a gai a ae giom bossa gus aediedcvaesutuvtees ee cews chs 60 25. 0 | 75.0 
3. 44 ef rt - 

3 eat ie eee a SH aad ig ad deals ation nwa wwenie ween ue’ ed 175 36.0 | 64.0 
AR- = : ‘ 

7 4 285 fatal accidents in the State.* 
- g ' 

s§ y Average 
age 4 Conjugal condition of decedent. Number | ‘amount 
it of : nm" | received. 
en- i 
nm. —— a *“ ‘iia iactites 

ee els Schad bxwhcnuad ga bas kei ede sees0sdlnwneaticnéass aE ea 176 | $1,056. 51 
i ad Sel a iaiy lacnwebweledehs Uddin ebude aber endyehecane ee 109 485. 87 
3 39 Re piphaiy Varies agebnesuetyits ia eaa's dare sd 285 838. 61 
2. 94 EERE a7" HAC | : 
. 4 1 Report of Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission, Pt. I, p. xxxvii. 
=" 2Idem, p. xxxvili. 
1. 36 
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APPENDIX G.—NUMBER OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN OHIO AND AVERAGE AMOUN}) 
COMPENSATION, 1905 to 1910—Concluded. 


370 fatal cases in the State (taken from court records).' 


Per cent A os 








Amount of compensation. ~ peace of total | pe 

ases. cases. gt 

| | me 
eS DRO eh Ae aah, 135 36.5 | $163. 53 
Re ibdiaals baka Blea hihbn annie se san sctdessevvrceveutereseees 107 28.9/ 519.81 
I eer Sgr ee eg 71 19.2 | 1.280’ 
I oe ee. Be SOC CR op so 42 11.4] 27581 33 
se nh er ae ed sns accaeudul 15 4.0 4,941. 68 

RS REG PS Sa ap SERS Se a 370 100.0| 949 


1 Report of Ohio Employers’ Liability Commission, Pt. 1, p. x]. 


Eighty-eight per cent of the above cases received only 48 per cent of the amount 
whereas 12 per cent received 52 per cent of the amounts. 


APPENDIX H.—COMPENSATION PAID BY EMPLOYERS TO DEPENDENTS OF EMPLOY! )s 
KILLED IN WORK ACCIDENTS IN ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA., JULY, 1906, TO JU. 








1907.1 
| eee re 
| Married employees.' Single employees. | Total. 
Amount of compensation. a 
|Number. Percent. Number. Percent. Number. Per ¢ 
? Sewell oe 
EEE ERE ee ee a ee 59 25 | 30 25 | 89 
oy ooo cisals< ee Baclem bel enie 65 | 27 | 4s 40 | 113 | 
alike s+ einbeuss0ce5sac «25s « 40 | 17 | 21 18 | 61 | 
es cans nav oonvsensneedin a 30 | 13 1] 9 41 | 
ys oe. ed 10 | 4 i 1 11 
Ee ee 4 BEES eok's p's ecce a canied 4 | 
Ns Soin oven cnsnceverssccesce 4 | STR re 4 | 
alas oicnctssasendveeenscss 13 | 6 + 3 17 | 
Bp a 10 4 5 4 15 | 
EL Sei eek AP ame 235 | 100 120 100 355 | 


1 Russell Sage Foundation (The Pittsburgh Survey): Work Accidents and the Law, by Crystal ! 
man, pp. 121, 122. 


The above table shows that out of 355 cases of men killed in industrial accidents. : 
of whom were contributing to the support of others and two-thirds of whom w: 
married, 89 of the families, or 25 per cent, received nothing, while 113, or 32 per c: 
received $100 or less. In other words, 57 per cent were left by their employers to 
the entire burden of income loss; and granting that all unknown amounts would 
decided for the plaintiffs, only 26 per cent of the families received more than $5(\\), 
a@ sum which would approximate one year’s income of the lowest paid of the worker: 
killed. 

The proportion of the loss borne by employers in injury cases does not differ great 
from that in death cases. Thus, out of 288 injury cases, of the married men 56 yp: 
cent received no compensation; of single men contributing to the support of othe: 
69 per cent received no compensation; single men without dependents, 80 per cent 
received no compensation.' 


1In Work Accidents and their Costs, by Crystal Eastman. Charities and the Commons, March, 19°, 
(Quoted in First Report of New York Employers’ Liability Commission, p. 24.) 
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Appenpix I.—COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES RECEIVED BY EMPLOYEES IN WISCONSIN, 
1907 AND 1908. 


The financial losses borne by the workmen are set forth by the Wisconsin Burea. of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics in the following report of 306 nonfatal injuries:! 








Number 


> > 
of cases. Per cent. 


Amount of compensation. 





aR a a ee ee 72 93.5 
4 mount of doctor bill ES SEE ee ie tae St ee cae eek s. eed LS Oe, 99 32 
sdb bubbdductumadeevinendecee 15 1.9 
Something 12 @@usseom to Goctor fills. ..... 2... cece ccc c cc ccnces ES “5% 9] 90.7 
ose: WO TIE WOUND so 6 onc occ d cnc cncaosscbcua cdeeces vcccteaseacsacecen 29 9.5 
CREE EOS. AE ESS R= oe ee ee oe een ee eae 306 100.0 





| Thirteenth biennial report of the Wisconsin Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statisties, p. 54. 
In other words, in two-thirds of the cases part or all of the doctor bills were paid, 
but in less than one-third was anything more paid, and in about one-fourth of the 
cases nothing whatever was paid. 
Of 131 nonfatal cases in Wisconsin, concerning which reports were secured by 
factory inspectors, the following disposition was made: 





Number | 
umber | Per cent. 


Amount of compensation 
of cases. 


Ng at eS 2S cd one bad wee an dae nee 28 | 21.4 
pe SES SIE eee en a ere EE SE eS: ee ee 56 | 42.7 
er rr eee TLS. ns fn cbdue a niacueneeedenscecaeceiibesvevacue 10 | 7.6 
Something, but not doctor bills. ...... ibicntnatoduibahiaekiasideliees sidan chdac deters 34 | 26.0 
I ee a i sg cc clals etbra ase’ a aiabieeihe tad u ulbm enna awieie 3 2.3 

RR ct ie eR ho sw fs oe tines cee ne KAA OS se CEA sheen eee 131 | 100.0 


In 51 fatal cases the settlement was reported by factory inspectors as follows: 





Amount of compensation. es | Per cent. 

ets. | 
Under $100........ Sei” de ha eo. ol ll pha bad neahewlakoebek ewlnka kaa baad 16 31.4 
I ae ea es a as ae dw einem eae utaaeiall aes Sew aueiaiks 1s 30-3 
ee ee aes noume costae beans’ i I ee Pe pe Besa 9 17.6 
Oe Oe I 6h.s sp Ui ceies on snapseuncs oie ee ne a ne Cr yee 8 15.7 
I DE a oF a a eg Se ee we ko adie Siaw dia 51 100.0 


Aprenpix J.—AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID TO DEPENDENTS OF 181 MARRIED 
MEN KILLED IN ERIE COUNTY IN 1907 AND 1908, AND IN MANHATTAN BOROUGH, 
N. Y., IN 1908.1 








. N be 

Amount of compensation. pe mene] Per cent. 

IIS OT a Ss ss 5 Sad nab teins naive eae manhbarnnandibees 56 30.9 
a CMR SEs oom ee a ies bd cdlne’s WESC E DSU Ci es eeeeeees 12 6.6 
| SS Tree bea af bacn iin aks yak wack Ea ae acs aise aia x daar 52 28.7 
$501 to $2,000........ PE ee ea ns og sa ce ee meal SOlEaie aac hie Sp ek Oo 19 10.5 
a. Ae aininn gues dokendked ndgentlatbupienbedssnuves des 12 6.6 
ee cc, odWeweececescest snaebakineceadnnnsas iaditetiesetitidaroes 30 16.6 
ees vicecedcncenncse Pi leicectsa-s iin be + Aare aied dere ailebieneinl RT| Fee 181} °~ 100.0 





! First report of New York Employers’ Liability Commission, p. 20. 
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In the cases of single men killed, the proportion, where not even funeral expenses 
were paid by the employer, is considerably higher—38.1 per cent in New York and 
43 per cent in Erie County. 


APPENDIX K.—AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID FOR SEVERAL KINDS OF INJURips 
ASSHOWN BY NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF LABORINVESTIGATION, 1907 AND 1%: 





Permanent Permanent 
) eee : 
Death. total disability. partial disabili: 
Amount of compensation. | een nrenneneneeeinmenenene ar 
| Number Number | ; Number ,,. 
| of cases. Per cent.| orcases, | Percent.) orcases, Pe! 
Sat 2 pe yk aeons UIC”, ete hs 
TT i gn sia UG os ein'n a diese nies seen 10 17.6 | 3 30.0 18 { 
i oi wire ge 10 17.5 l 10.0 22 ) 
ices lie Sitiauay snckvnwniness 15 26.3 5} 50.0 | 14 17 
$501 to $2,000........ 2S ES PRS 12 Sf RAE. eS 5 7.0 
Ns cece cc kciewccdcncete<posine's 2 J pee ee ee 1 | i 
I sh Bd suche a widwia 4 0'ke Leas 8 14.0 1 | 10.0 11 15.5 
Rides. GUAR «tous oiwadene Gnecc ees 57 100.0 10 100.0 71 | 1.9 


| 


| First report of New York Employers’ Liability Commission, pp. 21, 22. 


APPENDIX L.—STATEMENT OF DR. E. T. DEVINE, NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY, RELATING TO PERCENTAGE OF ACCIDENT CASES IN WHICH No 
RECOVERY WAS OBTAINED. 


About two years ago Mr. F. H. McLean, who was for some years in the Brooklyn 
bureau of charities, presented a paper to the State conference of charities and 
rections in which there were some suggestions to which I might refer. I have before 
me some original records that were used on that occasion. There were collected 
from some six different societies, facts about 386 cases of this kind. 

One of the things that Mr. McLean was to find out about those cases was what com- 
pensation had been received. It was possible to find out anything about that in on!) 
223 cases, and of those 223 cases some kind of a settlement or donation was made in 
just 47 cases; that is, 20 per cent of the whole. In 80 per cent of the 223 cases ab: 
which we could get the facts, there was no compensation whatever, and no expecta 
tion of any, and among the 47, in which there was a settlement, there is an extraor 
dinary crazy-quilt of absurdity as to what those settlements were. They are typica! 
and we can not get any line from any source that will show precisely what those figures 
are, and I gave them for this reason, because I believe them to be thoroughly repre 
sentative of the settlements made in the cases of this kind.! 


Experience of Liability Insurance Companies in New York State. 


Reports made to the New York Employers’ Liability Commission by insuranc 
companies writing employers’ liability insurance in New York State and keeping 
separate record of such experience show that 414,681 accidents were reported to these 
companies during the periods covered, and payments had been made in only 52,427, 
or 12.6 per cent, of these cases. These figures include every notice of accident and 
doubtless many are trivial, but they serve to check up the results of the detailed 


studies.? 





1 First report of New York Employers’ Liability Commission, p. 25. 
2Idem, p. 25. 
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‘9 ,ppenpix M.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PAID BY RAILWAY COMPANIES IN THE 
, ; UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT OF ALL ACCIDENTS, 1908 TO 1910.1 

. ‘The figures here shown represent the peng of railway companies operating approximately one- 

half of the total railway mileage of the United States, employing nearly 57 per cent of all railway employees, 


excluding officers, and paying 59.3 per cent of the wages of all railway employees, excluding officers. The 
average compensation shown is the average of all cases and not merely those in which settlements were 
































5 received. ] 
Pe eee | Settlements and 
Settlements. Judgments. judgments. 
. Total oe " Total oy . Total = 
Nature of injury. Num-| amount, Num-| amount Num-] amount, 
’ ber paid —* ber paid — ber paid — 
of and nd of and od of and ew 
cases.| esti- esti- | C4Ses- esti- esti- | Ses. esti- esti- 
I mated. mated. mated. mated. mated. mated. 
I ana ths adiptaen decane 5, 672 $6,564,978) $1,157) 276) $699,800} $2,536) 5,948$7,264,778) $1,221 
7 Permanent total disability.|  264| 1,013,203} 3, 838 15} 169,075} 11,272; 279] 1,182,278, 4,238 
) Permanent partial disa- 
; bility....-..-------------| 2,515] 3,259,547] 1,296] 127] 446,456] 3,515] 2,642) 3,706,003} 1,403 
" Temporary disability 
(over 2 weeks)........... 79,362) 5,553,523 70} 251) + 234,049 932/79, 613] 5, 787,572 73 




















~ 1 Report of United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, pp. 129-139. 


AppenpIx N.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PAID BY RAILWAY COMPANIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT OF ALL FATAL ACCIDENTS, 1908 TO 1910.1 


; [The figures here shown represent the experience of railway companies operating approximately one- 
half of the total railway mileage of the United States, employing nearly 57 per cent of all railway employees, 
excluding officers, and paying 59.3 per cent of the wages of all railway employees, excluding officers. The 

average compensation shown is the average of all cases and not merely those in which settlements were 


































































































received. ] 
, | Settlements and 
Settlements. Judgments. judgments. 
| Aver- | Aver- | A vers 
Total | Total | Total 

Wage class. Num-| amount, |, ®8° | |Num- amount, ._ 98° | |Num-| amount, |. 98° 
ber paid —— ber paid -_— et ber paid — 

of and ee d of and | os d of and ee d 

cases.|  esti- esti- | CaSeS.| _esti- esti- | C2SeS.| _ esti- esti- 

mated. mated | mated. mated. mated. mated. 
CASES IN WHICH THERE WERE RESIDENT DEPENDENTS. 
Over $125 per month....... 372'$1, 045,265] $2,810/ 29 $136,952) $4,722/ 401/$1,182,217| $2, 948 
$100 to $124 per month..... 572) 1,048, 954 1, 834 45} 112,594 2,502 617) 1, 161,548 1, 883 
75 to $99 per month....... 1, 242) 1,640,085 1,321 55} 189,078 3,438) 1,297] 1, 829, 163 1,410 
$50 to $74 per month....... | 1,230] 1,430,646 1, 163 36} 109, 968 3,054) 1, 266) 1,540,614 1,217 
Under $50 per month -.....| 1,021] ' 743, 466] 728] 74! 85,695} 1,158) 1,095] 829, 161 757 
ee 4, 437| 5, 908, 4161, 332} 239) 634, 287| 2, 654) 4, 676) 6,542, 703) 1,399 
CASES IN WHICH THERE WERE NONRESIDENT DEPENDENTS. 
Over $125 per month....... 3| “(Sa Sa Bee 3} —-1,500 500 
Se EI ibn sl accdcclecdesusecelsdvsceccs Sl rer |oncccccccleccccslecccececcclecccccccs 
$75 to $99 per month....... 5) ‘ EN pe eee ae 5 3, 500 750 
$50 to $74 per month....... 61 683 1 2,500 62 44,180 713 
Under $50 per month...... 493} 482 7 436} 500) 240,995 482 
A Aueh hckciesies 562 506| 8 738} 570) 200, 175 509 
CASES IN WHICH THERE WERE NO DEPENDENTS. 

Over $125 per month....... 13]  16,897| 1,300)... ORES Se 13, 16,897/ ‘1,300 
$100 to $124 per month..... 101 88, 279) 874 3 3, 756 104 99, 546) 957 
$75 to $99 per month....... 107} 73,861 690) 5 3,400} 112) 90,861 811 
$50 to $74 per month....... 174 105, 077 604 8 2,595 182) 125, 691 
Under $50 per month ...... 278 88, 173 317 13 814 291 98, 758 339 
Soren 673} 372, 287 553 29) 2,056} 702) 431, 900) 615 
_ __ Over $125 per month....... 388| 1,063,662, 2,741) 29 136,952) 4,722} 417] 1,200,614 2,879 
t $100 to $124 per month..... 673} 1,137, 233 1,690 48| 123, 861 2,580} 721) 1,261,094 1,749 
| $75 to $99 per month... 1,354] 1,717,446] 1,268 60 206,078] 3,435] 1,414] 1,923,524) 1,360 
Z $50 to $74 per month....... 1,465) 1,577,403 1,077 45| 133, 2,961) 1,510] 1,710,632)" 1,133 
_ _ Under $50 per month... |_1, 792} 1, 069, 234 597] -94]_—«99,680|__1, 060) _1, 886) 1, 168, 914) 620 
3 RE a 5,672) 6,564, 978 1,157) 276 699, 800) 2,536 5, 948) 7, 264, 778) 1, 221 























Report of United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, pp. 129-139. 
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AprenDix O.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PAID BY RAILWAY COMPANIES Ivy 
THE UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT OF ALL PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES. 


1908 TO 1910.! 


(The figures here shown represent the experience of railway companies operating approximately one-}, |; 
of the total railway mileage of the United States, employing nearly 57 per cent of all railway employ: 
excluding officers, and paying 59.3 per cent of the wages of all railway employees, excluding officers 
The average compensation shown is the average of all cases and not merely those in which settlement; 


were received. ] 











Settlements and judg 

















Settlements. Judgments. ments. 
| | 
, | Total |Average Total | Average Total | Averig 
Wage class. Num-| amount, |amount,|Num-| amount,| amount, | Num-| amount, | amour: 
ber of) paid and |paid and|ber of|paid and| paid and|ber of| paid and paid 
cases.| esti- esti- | cases.) esti- esti- | cases.|  esti- esti- 
; mated. | mated. mated. | mated. mated. | mated 











ALL PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES. 

































































Over $125 per month.....--/ 106 | $258,132 | $2,435| 9 | $72,425| $8,047] 115 | $330,557] 2 .-; 
$100 to $124 per month. ..../ 321 | 567,871 1,769 | 23] 64,178] 2,790] 344] 632,049 
75 to $99 per month....... 728 |1,118,430 | 1,536] 36] 145,457] 4,040] 764 /1, 263,887 1 
$50 to $74 per month....... 703 | 777,474 | 1,106 | 27 | 97,221} 3,601] 730] 874,695 l 
Under $50 per month....-.| 657 | 537, 640 | 818 | 32] 67,175} 2,009] 689] 604,815 
Total.......--+------ 2,515 |3, 259, 547 | 1, 296 | 127 | 446,456 | 3,515 |2, 642 |3, 706, 003 1 
LOSS OF ONE HAND, 
Over $125 per month...... 17| 45,302] 2,665 2} 19,500] 9,750] 19] 64,802 3 
$100 to $124 per month..... 59 113,859] 1,930 3/ 12,500] 4,167] 62] 126,359 2 
$75 to $99 per month....... 163 | 283,388 1, 739 6 9, 662 1.610} 169} 293,050 I 
$50 to $74 per month....... 114| 143,664] 1, 260 7| 29,125] 4,161] 121 | 172,789 
Under $50 per month...... 106 | 125,733 1, 186 4] 10,515 2,629} 110] 136,248 I 
re jiitewil 459 | 711,946 | 1,551 | 2| 81,302] 3,696] 481 | 793, 248 | 
LOSS OF ONE FOOT, 
Over $125 per month......} 34] 95,115| 2,798 |.............../......... 34] 95,115] 2 
$100 to $124 per month..... 129 | 261,808 2,030 | 8 | 19,145 2,393 | 137 | 280,953 | 2 
$75 to $99 per month....... 280 | 436,113/ 1,558| 10| 44,950] 4,495] 290] 481,063 1,659 
$50 to $74 per month....... 227 | 325,752] 1,435 3] 17,955] 5,985] 230] 343,707 1,494 
Under $50 per month....-.. 192] 171,411 893 | 10} 26,210 2,621 202 | 197,621 ‘ 
re +++ 862 |1,290,199| 1,497} 31 | 108,260] 3,492] 893 |1,398,459| 1 
LOSS OF ONE EYE, 
Over $125 permonth....... 13] 14,562] 1,120 2] 15,425| 7,213] 15] 29,987| 1,999 
$100 to $124 per month.....| 33] 40,978] 1,242 1 750 750| 34] 41,728 1, 227 
$75 to $99 per month....... ' 61] 38,515 Bi ach. sda canis etch ohare 61] 38,515 631 
$50 to $74 per month....... | 137] 74,526 544 3 650 217} 140] 75,176 ; 
Under $50 per month....-.. 136 51, 860 381 4 7,550 1,888 | 140 59, 410 124 
Pres chad deurenen | 380 | 220, 441 580} 10] 24,375} 2,438} 390 | 244, 816 














1 Report of United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, pp. 129-139. 


APPENDIX P.—AVERAGE AMOUNT PAID ON ACCOUNT OF ALL INJURIES BY ATCHISON, 
TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO., 1908 TO 1910, AND ESTIMATED COMPENSATION 
FOR SAME INJURIES UNDER PROPOSED FEDERAL ACT.! 





Average 























Average | estimated 

Nature of injury. — pment Beer 12) compensation 
of cases under proposed 

; Federal act. 
ee enc w ach ns nh spedanhsaueetsnedniiie 213 $1, 228.15 | $2,425.77 
Permanent total disability................ aicat sats veedenuwenie 7 2, 835.71 | 18, 368. 74 
Permanent partial disability.......... Se hake seaned en cq 136 909. 55 | 2, 034. 65 
Temporary disability...........-. isghileasaahteneadhs panies 1, 463 88. 96 | 53. 49 
Total amount paid in settlement for all injuries. ............-.. ‘eng ate iki BE oan audi wees $535, 295. 22 
Total estimated compensation for same injuries. .............. ietacked i > eee ee ere 1, 000, 237.47 
eo keel secs ck nore sgdatdnccesseneenbrscbesecaqcocccecesseacs 464, 942. 25 





1 Statement of A. B. Browne, counsel for Atchison, im my & Santa Fe Railway Co., before the Unit«:! 
States ee tr Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission. Report of the hearings belo 
the United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, pp. 1308, 1309. 
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AprpeNDIxX Q.—AMOUNT OF DAMAGES PAID IN FATAL-INJURY CASES NOT UNDER 
THE MASSACHUSETTS WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, AND AMOUNT OF COM- 
PENSATION WHICH WOULD HAVE BEEN RECEIVED UNDER THE ACT.! 


{About three-fourths of the decedents were steam-railroad employees.] 

















Average 
amount of com- 
Number Average pensation which 
Year. of cases | amount ofset- | would have 
settled. tlement. been received 
| under compen- 
| gation act. 
1912-13. .... Sr AGE ecard nae seo APS OTR Nee i) te EEO | 39 $1,555. 70 $1,656.17 
1913-14. . 2.20 Sia corinne iain itaslareisie ie ola Wiel Ata scniaielarly Sennen been Ras - 30 1,109. 50 1, 692. 16 
TS ee ee eer Ps ee ipl Wa rate Aaa a eee we pale beah< Bute Kah 25 1, 234. 29 2.935. 30 
2 Be ee ae a Te ee ee I eT ee 24 1, 590. 63 2,915. 21 
ge i Si See ee RES re SPR Pipe leap <a 17 2, 185. 59 3,394. 12 
| 
SS a ee eee a aaa en slat adalah ta 135 1, 482. 55 | 2, 343. 72 


1 Compiled from the annual reports of Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board. 





These average settlements are based only on those cases in which information is 
available, but as a very large number of the cases in which no replies were received 
are those of foreigners whose dependents are not in this country, it would seem safe 
to assume that at least the same average, if not a much lower one, would hold true 
as regards settlements effected if all the fatal noninsured accidents were considered. 


APPENDIX R.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION OF STEAM 
RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK, FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915.1 








Amount of compensation, 


- _ | Number 
Nature of injury. S Se 
wor f injury | of cases. 





Total. Average. 
Be CU Sa 2 Se ee CP hee eer See ee ees ee 29 $97 , 982. 32 $3,378.70 
Permanent partial Gisability..........................: Rains 36 33, 566. 39 | 932. 40 
Temporary disability. ....... eres SA Se Ra ee a 329 16, 930. 64 | 51. 46 
ND es Sees ale ceabiieb dsc ee tweed ebeca 394 | 148,479.35 376. 85 


— 


1 Statement in letter received from New York Industrial Commission. 


APPENDIX S.—TESTIMONY OF FRANK V. WHITING, GENERAL CLAIMS ATTORNEY, 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, BEFORE UNITED STATES EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
COMMISSION.1 
‘Mr. Wurttne. The average cost of all death cases on the New York Central sys- 

tem, exclusive of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and, I[ think, the Rutland, one of 

our small lines, was $1,020.”’ 

“Mr. Wuitine. In fact, there are several roads included in these records [sub- 
mitted to the commission]. I mean of the larger roads—that show an average cost 
for deaths of considerably less than $1,000. 

“Mr. Moon (member of commission). Have we anyone that shows it $400? 

“Mr. Wartina, There is one less than that.”’ 





1 Report of the hearings before the United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, pp. 1068, 1069. 
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ApPpENDIX T.—AVERAGE COMPENSATION OR PAYMENT TO FAMILIES OF MARRIED 
DECEDENTS IN CONNECTICUT, OHIO, AND PENNSYLVANIA IN 1915.1 








Number| Average 
offami- | amount 


State. : : 
lies. received 
} 





Connecticut (workmen’s compensation ) | : $2, 055.00 
Ohio (workmen’s compensation ) : j 3, 008. 0) 
Pennsylvania (employers’ liability) : 261. 00 





1 Effect of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, by Mary K. Conyngton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statist; 
Bulletin No. 217, p. 13. 
2 Not including 3 receiving monthly payments for indefinite periods. 


“The average in Pennsylvania would be lower still but for the fact that some 
large employers had voluntarily established insurance systems and in case of a fatality 
paid the victim’s dependents as much or even more than they would have received 
under any of the compensation systems in operation in other States. The familics 
of men working for these employers were as well protected as if they were in a com- 
pensation State, but the low average received in Pennsylvania shows how far a volun- 
tary system falls short of the need.’’ ! 


APPENDIX U.—COMPENSATION PAID FOR 118 PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITIES 
JNDER MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSATION ACT, 1913-1916.1 


oa Total | Averag 
| Number | amount of | amount of 
| of cases. 














Nature of injury. 
jury compensa- _ compens 


| tion. | tion 











Loss of arm (including loss of use) | $48,753.05 | $1,681.14 
Loss of hand (including loss of use) i 88,598.13 | 1, 406. 32 
Loss of leg (including loss of use) 23,970.36 | 2,397.04 
Loss of foot (including loss of use) | 29,112.76 | 1,819.55 


| 190, 434.30 1,613.85 





1 Investigation made by United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918. 


APPENDIX V.-STATEMENTS REGARDING PERCENTAGE OF ACTIONABLE CLAIMS 
MADE BEFORE UNITED STATES EMPLOYER®S’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION COMMISSION. 


‘*Mr. Frank V. WuitinG, of the New York Central Lines.? There has been quite » 
little said about the number of cases and the percentage of cases that are settled, an:|! 
this morning the secretary (of the commission) asked me where the 70 per cent of 01: 
unsettled cases were in the statement that we submitted for the New York Centra! 
Now, it is a mistaken notion that but 30 per cent of the accidents are settled. 

“Mr. Moon (member of the commission). The statement has been made that n:' 
30 per cent was settled, but there was liability on 30 per cent. 

“Mr. Wurrrna. I think it has been both ways, judge. What I was going to say wis 
this: That in my experience we settle about 95 to 97 per cent of the claims that ar 
presented by our employees, and that it is a very rare instance when we decline « 
claim as such. We very frequently decline to pay the amount that is asked, but it 
is very rare that we out and out decline a claim.”’ 

“Mr. R. J. Cary, of the New York Central Lines.* It has been urged here that in the 
past only about 25 or 30 per cent of the employees got compensation and the remainder 





1 Effect of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, by Mary K. Conyngton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 217, p. 13. 

2 Report of the hearings before the United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, p. 1055. 

3 Idem, p. 1137. 
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oot nothing. I do not quite agree with that proposition. I believe, from my expe- 
rience, that a great deal larger percentage is used in protecting and paying employees 
to-day. I have not the slightest doubt of it; but assuming that the statement is true, 
admitting the proposition that a comparatively small percentage of the employees 
under the present sum are protected, nevertheless you have confronting you this 
70 per cent waste. ‘a 

“Mr. Mires M. Dawson, consulting actuary, New York.' It is reliably estimated 
that on the average but 12 accidental injuries or deaths among employees out of 100 
are compensated for in the United States. This includes all successful suits.”’ 

“Mr. F. N. Jupson, representing the four railroad brotherhoods.? I saw recently a 
statement by a gentleman who had been for many years general counsel of one of the 
railroad systems of the country, in discussing damage suits for personal injuries by 
railroad employees, that his experience led him to make the assertion that in railroad 
accidents about 80 per cent of them were those in which there could be no possible 
recovery by the employee who was killed or injured or in his behali against the com- 
pany, for the reason that it could not be shown that the railroad was in any fault. 
The evidence very often is destroyed with the disaster. 

“Mr. Moon (member of the commission). Not only under the common law, but 
oiten the statute. 

“Mr. Jupson. Oiten under the statutory law, and in about 10 per cent of the cases 
there could be possibly a claim, but they can not make out a satisfactory case to go 
to the jury with hope of success; and in about 10 per cent more out of the hundred it is 
estimated that there could be a possibility of recovery. 

“The CHAIRMAN (of the commission). Do you mean by that that only 10 per cent 
could recover? 

“Mr. Jupson. Ten per cent of the casualties. I was astounded when I read the 
statement; and I have endeavored to verify it since from the experience of others. 
You come to realize in a number of these railroad casualties how few of them can be 
traceable to a definite responsibility of the railroad company. Hence comes the 
enormous beneficial work that is done by railroad beneficial organizations.’’ 


ApPpENDIX W.—ATTORNEYS’ FEES IN ACCIDENT CASES IN NEW YORK. 


In 151 cases investigated by the New York Labor Department the total amount 
of plaintiffs’ fees and costs amounted to 22.7 per cent of the total gross receipts from 
employers. Ninety-seven cases settled directly between the parties are included 
here. Of course, the average contingent fee is much higher. It averaged 26.3 per 
cent in 46 fatal cases investigated for the commission, tabulated as follows: * 





























Per cent 
Total total 

Num- | compen-| Total | Netcom-| lawyers’ 

How compensation was paid. ber sation | lawyers’ |pensation| fees are 

killed. | from em- fees. |to family.) to total 

ployer. compen- 

sation. 
epee Wes GE... ee ccc cece cee: 26 | $28,008| $4,802] $23, 206 17.1 
Settlement out of court after suit...................... 17 22, 8E8 6, 858 16, 000 30.0 
ee ass nan caes2 cena sins dune 3 21, 951 7,514 14, 437 34.2 
Tee edie at iddee <0 ebEb ds aceehodnceewe ens 46 | 72, 817 19,174 53, 643 26.8 
| 














‘ Report of the hearings before the United States Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation 
Commission, p. 273. 

2 Idem, p. 221. 

8 First report of New York Employers’ Liability Commission, pp. 30, 31. 
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The waste on the plaintiffs’ side is also well illustrated by the following table «j 
contingent fees in 51 cases investigated by the commission: ! 


Size of fee. 








Less than 25 per cent 
25 to 34.9 per cent 

35 to 49.9 per cent 

50 per cent and over 


I ee cas is ei ta ee Oa te ee 


SCHEDULE FOR HAND INJURIES UNDER THE NEW YORK LAW. 


The compensation law of New York, in common with most laws 
on the subject in this country, contains a schedule of awards for 
designated injuries, mostly maimings, which fixes the number of 
weeks during which benefits are to be paid for the injuries specified. 
Thus for the loss of a hand 66% per cent of the injured man’s wages 
are to be paid for 244 weeks, for a thumb payments continue for ()() 
weeks, for a first or index finger 46 weeks, etc. It is obvious that 
the loss of two fingers causes a cumulative loss greater than the sun 
of the losses of either of them separately, and a proper award is 
therefore not represented by the mere addition of the awards for 
each member. To meet this situation, the legislature of 1917 
amended the act (subsec. 3 of sec. 15) by incorporating a provision 
to the effect that where there is a loss of more than one finger, con- 
pensation may be awarded for the resultant proportionate loss of 
use of the hand. 

In accordance with this authorization, the industrial commission 
took the matter under advisement, and fixed upon a schedule arrive! 
at by taking the sum of the awards for the single injuries and in- 
creasing the same by such percentage as in their judgment would bring 
the award up to the proper proportionate benefit. This was adopte: 
November 20, 1918, and promulgated under the seal of the com- 
mission on December 10. It is stated that ‘this schedule is not 
intended to be a fixed determinant in all cases, but each case is to 
be considered in view of all its attendant circumstances and adjuste:! 
by the exercise of a sound discretion.”’ 

The schedule is as follows: 





* 1 First report of New York Employers’ Liability Commission, p. 31. 
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cUGGESTED ALLOWANCES FOR LOSS OF TWO OR MORE FINGERS, OR THUMB AND 
FINGERS, DESIGNED TO COVER PROPORTIONATE LOSS OF USE OF HAND. 








| 
Sum of weeks! Estimated 
Members lost. foreach by | additional Total weeks. 








law. | (percent). 
Two fingers: 
First and second.............-. : 76 | 25 95 
First and third. . oO NE Ae 6 EF eee ee ree SE ee 71 25 RR3 
First and fourth........ Beas s eae cede nie _— 61 | 25 76 
Second and third........-.. ae At ee eee 55 | 25 ast 
Second and tourth............ eae site te 45 | 5 56s 
Third and fourth. .... Liadeandensedey eens Ligh ne wads’ 40 | 25 | 50 
hree fingers: 
EE Pe ae 101 | 334 | 348 
First, sec ond, and fourth..... eet eee 91 | 334 | 1214 
First, third, and fourth. : PE er ae Pa eNeaeae e4e 86 | 334 | 1144 
Se cond, third, and fourth. .. ee iy sae ce 70 334 | 934 
Fe ur fingers.....-..-. 1,2 ERE ee ee see : tbs 116 50 174 
(humb and— 
ye ; ry 106 | 334 | 1414 
I a dnecaabaei eign =. came n's<% i neal 90 | 33h | 120 
TR eciiwsssticdewssscsc-. aoe 85 | 33h 1134 
Fourth finger. . OR Fete ec ae 75 | 334 100 
Thumb and— 
First and second fingers. . 136 25 170 
First and third fingers....... Retina ito 131 | 25 1633 
First and fourth fingers. ........ <a! Sk 121 | 25 | 151} 
Second and third fingers....... eee 115 | 25 | 1433 
ce er ere 105 | 25 131} 
Third and fourth fingers...... ee ees 100 | 25 125 
fhumb and— 
First, second, and third fingers... : ' 161 | 324 2144 
First, second, and fourth fingers. . :, 151 334 | 2014 
First, third, and fourth fingers... ... ; F Dae ea 146 333 | 1944 
Second, third, and fourth —— aera 130 ‘ 1734 
Four fingers De reavb ele wet oases che Sims ntes ae ‘ape 176 ' 2348 





IS HERNIA A COMPENSABLE INJURY OR A DISEASE? 


The question of whether hernia should be classed as a compen- 
sable injury or as a disease was dealt with by Dr. A. W. Colcord, 
company surgeon of the Carnegie Steel Co., in an address at the 
Sixth Conference of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, held at 
Harrisburg, April 9, 1918.!_ Dr. Colcord has made physical examina- 
tions of 9,000 men. It is his experience that in only about 5 per cent 
of the cases of hernia developed in the course of employment should 
compensation have been paid. He believes that nine-tenths of all 
‘“occurring’’ among industrial workers after the age of 30 are caused 
by acquired (presenile) weakness of the abdominal wall, occupation 
being negligible as a causative factor. It is his opinion that occupa- 
tion does not cause hernia in the normal individual, though hard 
labor will: hasten the formation of a hernia in one who has a con- 
genital defect. The physician stated his belief ‘‘that a hernia, to be 
compensable, must have been caused by external, violent, and 
accidental means; that there must have been some definite relation 
between the accident and the hernia. The essence of traumatic 
hernia (excepting those cases of direct violence) is an enormous 
sudden i increase in intra- abdominal pressure. 


1 “Hernia—should it be classed as a compens: able injury or a disease?’’ In proceedings of the Sixth 
Conference of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, held at Harrisburg, Pa., Apr. 9, 1918, pp. 14-18. Pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 
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Distinction is made between traumatic and ‘‘sudden”’ hernias. 
‘‘The force which produces traumatic hernia is tremendous, far 
beyond the ordinary strains of labor. The force causing sudden 
hernia, while still greater than that arising from the duties of the 
man’s work, is only great enough to cause a moderate increase in 
intra-abdominal pressure. In traumatic hernia, congenital defect is 
not an important factor. The force is sufficient to cause a hernia in 
a man who did not have this defect. In sudden hernia the con- 
genital defect is by far the most important factor. The more moder- 
ate cases of traumatic hernia become the more severe cases of sudde) 
hernia. There is no hard and fast line between them. It is these 
border-line cases that are compensable, where compensation boars 
and courts must decide each case on its own merits.”’ 

In this address Dr. Colcord discussed also the ‘‘trauma’’ and 
‘fopen ring’’ theories advanced to explain the occurrence of hernia. 





REPORTS OF FEDERAL AND STATE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
EXPERIENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


The second annual report of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission,’ just issued, reviews the operation of thie 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act for the entire period since 
the date the act became effective down to June 30, 1918.2 The tables, 
however, for the most part, cover the period September 7, 1916, to 
December 31, 1917. Attention is called at the outset to the greatly 
increased work of the commission as a result of the war activities 
which caused the various Government departments, particularly 
those superintending industrial work, such as navy yards, arsenals, 
shipbuilding, etc., to take on larger additional forces of workers. 
The death claims which were submitted to the commission from the 
enactment of the law to June 30, 1918, numbered 371, while 142 
were received between June 30 and October 31, 1918. The number 
of death claims for which awards have been made, it is stated, now 
exceeds 300. These awards are a continuing obligation upon the 
funds of the commission, the awards continuing in the case of widow- 
until death or remarriage; in the case of children under 18 unt: 
18 years of age, and in the case of other dependents until a period ©! 
eight years, unless sooner terminated by death, marriage, or ceasir: 
to be dependent. At the present time in only three cases has a! 
award been terminated. 


— JIN 





1 Second annual report of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, July 1, 1917, ' 
June 30, 1918. Washington, 1918. 286 pp. The first report was noted in the MONTHLY REVIEW /\r 
January, 1918 (pp. 156-159). 

2 In some cases the report is carried to a later date. 
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The report notes that, during the year ending June 30, 1918, the 
disbursements of the commission were as follows: Salaries and 
expenses, $74,464.13; compensation on account of injuries (less 
recoveries under secs. 26, 27, and 38), $453,926.88; compensation on 
account of death (less recoveries under sec. 38), $79,159.68; medical, 
surgical, and hospital services and supplies (less recoveries, miscel- 
laneous), $160,307.93; transportation (sec. 9), $2,222.81; burial 
expense, $10,541.57; embalming and transportation (sec. 11), $99.05, 
total, $780,722.05. 

During the year ending June 30, 1918, there were 19,602 injuries 
reported to the commission and a total of 9,665 claims filed, of which 
9,343 were for disability and 320 were for death. These injuries are 
not tabulated in the report, by extent of disability, but the injuries 
occurring in the six months’ period ending December 31, 1917, are 
so tabulated. This tabulation shows that of 7,105 injuries, 115 
resulted in death, 27 in permanent disability, and 6,963 in temporary 
disability, and that of the latter the disability extended over 1 to 3 
days in 1,109 cases, over 3 to 7 days in 1,649 cases, over 7 to 14 days 
in 1,549 cases, over 14 to 28 days in 1,377 cases, and over 28 days 
in 1,279 cases. 

The number of completed temporary disability cases, all depart- 
ments, in which compensation and medical payments were made, 
and the amount of such payments, during the six months ending 
December 31, 1917, are indicated in the following table: 


NUMBER OF CASES AND AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL PAYMENTS FOR 
COMPLETED TEMPORARY DISABILITIES, JULY 1, 1917, TO DEC. 31, 1917. 


























| 

: Cases with medical ex- | 

Cases compensated. penditures. 

‘eahility Total , Weise ee Total 

Duration of disability. | cases. | | benefits paid. 

r Amount : Amount | 

Number. paid. | oyiet paid. 
1 to 3 days..... bai ae A og? ale REE ELS 4 kde Dedede se buanews 409 $2, 438.03 2, 438. 03 
Over 3 to 14 days.............. | 3,198 1,563 | $17,652.56 77: 6, 852. 89 24, 505. 45 
Over 14 to 28 days............. 1,378 1, 064 32, 646.34 564 9, 322. 48 41, 968. 82 
VUE Mees sic sd aon. cene | 1, 242 1,043 100, 677.09 | 669 32, 638. 03 133,315. 12 
| Ee pe | 6,935 3, 670 150, 975. 99 | 2,415 | 51,251.43 202, 227. 42 

| 


A number of recommendations were submitted by the commission: 
(1) That the act be amended so as to include all civil employees of the 
District of Columbia; (2) that the act be amended so as to provide 
monthly compensation for total disability not to exceed $100 nor 
less than $50, unless the employee’s monthly pay is less than $50, in 
which ease his monthly compensation shall be the full amount of his 


monthly pay; the present maximum and minimum are, respec-. 


tively, $66.67 and $33.33; (3) that the act be amended so that, instead 
of terminating a widow’s compensation immediately upon her 
[867] 
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remarriage, she shall be paid in such event two years’ compensat ion 
in 24 equal monthly installments; (4) that the act be amended so as 
to provide for the payment of compensation to a dependent parent 
until such parent dies, marries, or ceases to be dependent, instead of 
limiting the payment of compensation of such parents to a perio: of 
eight years as is provided in the present law; (5) that the act |e 
amended so as to provide that in computing compensation 30 days 
per month for each month in the year shall be used as a basis of stich 
computation; (6) that the act be amended so that when, in the jude- 
ment of the commission it is desirable to commute compensation 
payable to a widow by the payment of a lump sum, such lump sim 
payment shall be limited to 96 instead of 60 months’ compensation 
as at present; (7) that the act be amended so as to broaden ‘\ie 
meaning of the term “‘employee”’ to include all civilians in the service 
of the United States, the Panama Railroad Co., and the Distric: of 
Columbia whether or not they are considered to be officers or o- 
ployees; (8) that the act be amended so that whenever any ben: (i- 
ciary entitled to the benefits under the act shall die before the amonitt 
due him has been received from the United States, such amount may 
be paid by the commission to the widow or widower of such bene- 
ficiary, or if there is no surviving widow or widower, to the nearest 
surviving relative or relatives; (9) that the act be amended so as to 
permit the commission to cooperate with the various Government 
departments and independent establishments to prevent personal 
injuries to employees, and to authorize the employment of a safety 
engineer to direct such cooperative work; (10) that there should |e 
enacted a workmen’s compensation law covering employees of private 
employers in the District of Columbia. 
About three-fourths of the volume is devoted to decisions of ' 


commission. 
CALIFORNIA. 


The outstanding feature of the report of the California Industral 
Accident Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 191s, a 
preliminary summary of which has been furnished this bureau. | 
that there were 31 fewer industrial deaths in the State during 1° 
than there were in 1916. In 1916 the deaths reported totaled 6°; 
and in 1917 the total was 626. In view of the larger number of 
employees in 1917, and the impetus given to bazardous employm 
as a result of war activities, the reduction in California’s industria! 
deaths is considered very gratifying. The report states that t'\e 
commission’s emphasis on accident prevention has received splen:i(! 
support from employers and employees. It was anticipated that 
1917’s death roll would be higher because frequently inexperience 
men were assigned to hazardous work, but this fear was dispelled 
when the reports were tabulated. 
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There was a substantial increase in the number of acceptances of 
compensation filed by farmers and householders as well as those 
hiring casual employees outside of the employer’s regular business. 
For all other employments compensation is compulsory. The total 
of acceptances filed was 29,317, divided as follows: Farming and 
kindred occupations, 15,182; domestic, 1,681; casuals, 12,454. 

The total number of reported industrial injuries for 1917 was 
109,988, of which number 626 were fatal, 1,942 were permanent, and 
107,420 were temporary. 

The commission awarded life pensions in eight cases of serious and 
yermanent injuries. There were 17,007 injuries that caused a time 
loss of 15 days or more, the temaining injuries coming within two 
weeks waiting period. 

The 109,988 injured workers were awarded $2,769,997 in com- 
pensation, or an average of $25.18 each. In this sum is included the 
estimates in all death and permanent injury cases. The medical, 
surgical, and hospital payments totaled $1,178,357. The compen- 
sation and medical costs totaled $3,948,354. 

[t is obligatory for employers in California either to insure against 
the compensation risk or secure a certificate of consent to carry their 
own insurance. Certificates were issued to 140 employers, including 
many of the largest employers in the State, with approximately 
158,927 employees. Security, in the form of surety bonds or ap- 
proved collaterals to the amount of $2,715,000, is on deposit with 
the State treasurer to guarantee the payment of compensation to 
injured employees or the dependents of killed employees of these 
self-insured employers. 

There were two noticeable decreases reported by the compensation 
department during the fiscal year; a decrease of over 9 per cent in the 
number of cases filed, and a decrease of 16 per cent in the time required 
for making decisions. Compensation was awarded to employees in 
69.2 per cent of the contested cases, and denied in 21.4 per cent of 
the cases decided. 

The commission’s statistician prepared full information about 
California’s 109,988 industrial injuries in 1917. The following table 
gives a comparative statement of the different classes of injuries for 
the years 1914 to 1917. 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES IN CALIFORNIA DURING THE YEARS 
1914 TO 1917, INCLUSIVE. 























Type of injury. | 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Deaths. . ith AM hs asic thal s nadeaddwieds 691 533 657 626 
Permanent injuries... patie RO Lae 1, 292 | 1, 264 1,709 1,942 
Eyes suffering impairment 0 of vision or removal. ............-.- 172 | 175 202 }. 230 
Arm am —- AE ay ote 28 | 13 20 28 
Fingers lost . . (a nee mee Ge! 872 | 798 900 904 
no 55S cadvessnotnvan dubsteateunds 45 | 28 26 32 
Toe amputations. .......... le ts od i na ciel inlnstla ones hes il 54 | 40 33 34 
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In 1917 there were two women workers killed; in 1916, 4; in 1915, 2. 
in 1914, 2. The average age of the killed during 1917 was 38.8 
years, and the average wage was $22.26 a week. Occupation,| 
diseases reported in 1917 numbered 506; in 1916, 348. 

The report states that there were 1,947 permanent injuries referred 
to the permanent disability rating department during 1917. Loss of 
earning power is the basis of the California compensation act in ma\:- 
ing awards for permanent injuries. The loss is determined by 
nature of injury or disfigurement, (2) occupation, and (3) age. 

The commission announces that it has commenced a careful iny: 
tigation to learn definitely what has become of the approximat: 
7,500 permanently injured men, all of whom sustained their injurics 
between January 1, 1914, and July 1, 1918. Analyses of the repo: 
indicate that about one case out of every five is severe enough 1) 
constitute a serious handicap. This suggests the need of industri 
reeducation of the permanently crippled. ‘‘No compensation ]a\ 
fulfills its true purpose unless included under its activities is a «. 
partment to guide men with permanent injuries into new wave 
earning capacities.”’ 

Employers have continued to patronize the State compensation 
insurance fund in increasingly large numbers, the report states, and 
the fund wrote compensation premiums in 1917 to the amount o! 
$1,373,792.54, or 24.4 per cent of California’s total compensation 
premium income. It is estimated that the fund will have a premium 
income of $2,500,000 for 1918, representing an increase of about S80 
per cent over the business of 1917. 

The fund’s total assets as of June 30, 1918, were $2,263,087.85. 

The expense ratio, exclusive of the 2 per cent tax, was reduced 
from 15.46 per cent in 1915 to 10.28 per cent for the first six months 
of 1918. 

A total of $587,413.50 has been refunded to policy holders in 
dividends from commencement of operations to July 1, 1918. 


IOWA. 


The report of the Industrial Commission of Iowa for the biennia! 
period ending June 30, 1918,’ is an account of the workings of th: 
act and a reproduction of the opinions and rulings interpreting it 
Touching first upon the general purpose of compensation laws, the 
conditions arising under the State law are noted, particularly as to 
arbitration and review, insurance, the employment of legal service. 
and the need of amendments to clarify the law in some respects and to 
liberalize it in others. The limited acceptance of the law and of the 
provision for insurance is the basis of an appeal for legislation to 





1 Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Service for the biennial period ending June 30, 1918, and digest 
of decisions by the department and State courts. Des Moines, 1918. 76 pp. 
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compel insurance and an extension of the benefits of the act. The 
employment of legal services is deprecated as an unnecessary expense 
‘n the main; and the importance of an increased medical and surgical 
benefit is urged to the end of a more general and certain preservation 
or restoration of earning capacity. The following table shows in 
summary form the operations under the act: 


REPORTS OF ACCIDENTS AND SETTLEMENTS APPROVED UNDER IOWA WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT, JUNE 1, 1916, TO JUNE 30, 1918, 








Number of accidents and | Percent 





¢ amounts of settlements dur- | oO 
| ing year ending June 30 = 
i 918,as 
Item. | com- 
pared 
1917 1918 with 
1917.! 
Accidents reported ....... i per Rak ne Oh ine. eles wean 24, 679 | 2 15, 607 36.76 
I oe ne 159 | 187} 317.61 
let had ccna iy sinovidne din's sin wine ncdinndwesa ; 5, 092 | 44,367 14.24 
Compensation paid in reported settlements. -..............-.. : $219, 965.08 | $334,970.15 334.01 
Reported paid for medical, surgical, and hospital care.......-.. $75, 471.60 $60, O80. 99 20.39 








| This column is computed: it does not appear in the report. 

2 Decrease due to amendment to law providing that injuries disabling no longer than one day need not 
be reported. 

3 Increase. 

4 Does not include settlement reports in cases where only medical and surgical benefits were paid. 


When settlement is not amicably arrived at, the law provides for 
arbitration by a committee of three, of which the industrial commis- 
sioner shall be a member, and shall act as chairman. The following 
table shows the operation of this provision under the Iowa work- 
men’s compensation act, July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1918. 


ARBITRATIONS UNDER THE IOWA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, JULY 1, 1916, 
TO JUNE 1, 1918. 


Year ending 
June 30— 





Item, a “a 
l 
1917 | 1918 
Total number of applications filed ................-.-.--.--------+5-- a eee re 174 180 
Total number of cases arbitrated ......... a Ree Pee cl aa Segue wih as tas eared Rane eee mses 67 71 
Total number of cases settled without hearing......... (inbeceeweusecbene chet Lionas ks 60 4 
ab So ckebi ogasdndccsciecencccdcses cccsascncesceccencens 9 23 
Total Ls enka We db deemicbesacanention 5 6 
lotal number of cases decided on review by commissioner ..................----.-----.. 7 18 
Total number of cases appealed to Courts. .............ccc.cceeec eee cc eee seeee ant 11 11 





From the above it appears that in 1916-17 the number of appli- 
cations for arbitration was but 3.4 per cent of the number of settle- 
ments reported, while the number actually arbitrated was but 1.3 
per cent of this number. The number appealed to the courts was 
but 0.21 per cent. In 1917-18, the proportions increased somewhat, 
the applications being 4.1 per cent, the arbitrations 1.6 per cent, and 
the appeals 0.25 per cent of the total number of settlements reported. 

Among the decisions only one or two of special interest will be 
noted. One of these involved the status of a workman engaged in a 
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mine in the dual capacity of shot examiner, for which he was aid 
by the company, and of shot firer, for which he was paid by the 
miners. It was in evidence that the miners’ union insisted on the 
selection of a shot firer, and that where there is a dual employnien, 
as in the present instance, the employer shall accept their selec: iv) 
of a shot firer as shot examiner, and not the reverse. The employee. 
Davidson, having lost his life while about his duties, it was fovn| 
that his widow had failed to show that her husband was an «1. 
ployee of the company. ‘The report does not set forth the circ). 
stances of the death, that is, in which capacity he was serving at ¢\\ 
time of the fatal accident. The district court of Wapello Cov 
reversed the ruling of the industrial commissioner, and the ca. 
was taken to the supreme court of the State, where it was pending 
at the time of the publication of this report.' 

A second case involves the authority of the Industrial Commis: 
to take action where the employer claims to be engaged in inter-' 
commerce. The injured workman was employed in a railway - 
as wheel borer, and lost his life by accident. The widow’s claim 
compensation was acted upon by the commissioner despite the }) 
tion taken by the employer that the injured man was an inter: 
employee. On appeal to the supreme court of the State it w:s 
held that the simple assertion that the employment was in int:- 
state commerce was not final, being a mere defense which the : 
ployer may plead, but which must be decided by the commission: 
or his committee of arbitration, the exclusive original jurisdict! 
being thus properly vested by law. (Davidson v. Funk, 164 N. \\ 
648.) However, the defense will be good and complete again- 
compensation award, if found to be properly made, since interstate 
commerce is under the Federal law exclusively. 

The following are some of the more important amendments to | 
workmen’s compensation act recommended by the industrial co: 
missioner : 

1. Increasing minimum and maximum weekly allowance in death cases. 

2. Increasing percentage of weekly compensation. 

3. Providing coverage for casual] employment when for the purpose of the employ 
trade or business. 

4. Fixing compensation for loss of second eye in industrial employment at ‘\\\\ 
weeks. 

5. Providing for increase of medical, surgical, and hospital service at discretion 
industrial commissioner. 

6. Making specific provision for $100 burial benefit in addition to medical, surgi: 
and hospital service. 





1 It may be noted that the Supreme Court of Kentucky (Edwards Admr. v. Lam, 132 Ky., 32, 119 S | 
175) and Louisiana (Farmer v. Kearney, 115 La., 722, 39 So., 967), are in evident agreement with the p: 
tion taken by the commissioner; while that of Washington (Pearson v. Steamship Co., 51 Wash., 560. 
Pac. 753), holds with the district court. 
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7. Authorizing industrial commissioner to institute arbitration or reopening on 


his own motion. 

8. Providing for temporary disability compensation concurrent with schedule 
injury compensation. 

9, Making specific provision for loss of teeth in industrial employment. 

10. Providing more definite and workable procedure to insure the prompt report- 
ing of accidents. 

11. Providing more complete insurance coverage. 

|2. Extra-territorial provision. 

MINNESOTA. 

The commissioner of labor and industries is charged by the work- 
men’s compensation law of the State with the duty of observing the 
operation of the act and reporting biennially thereon to the legislature 
with such suggestions and recommendations of changes as may be 
deemed advisable. Copies of settlements and releases under the act 
are also required, while a separate act requires reports in detail of all 
industrial accidents within the State. The commissioner is therefore 
able to give a full report of the workings of the act and the cases arising 
under it. 

Beginning with recommendations for changes in the act, the 
commissioner vigorously urges an amendment providing for the 
approval of settlements and the adjustment of disputes by an 
administrative agency instead of by the courts. The latter method 
was adopted largely because the law was patterned after that of New 
Jersey, Which State has since abandoned the method. Inherent 
difficulties and disadvantages attach to the system of court admin- 
istration, which is characterized as obsolete, and entail formalities 
and delays entirely out of harmony with the theory and spirit of 
compensation laws. 

Obligatory insurance of the payments coming due is also urged as 
necessary to secure to the workman the benefits contemplated by the 
law; and the benefits of an exclusive State fund for this purpose are 
urged at length. After stating that the department felt two years 
ago that such a recommendation was outside its province, a change of 
opinion is announced because of both the primary importance of the 
question and the functions with which the department is charged 
under the act. 


We have therefore during the biennium just closed given much research and study 
to the question of State fund, checking with our observations of the operation of the 
present law, and it is our mature conclusion that a carefully considered State fund law 
would be the best single improvement that the 1919 legislature could give along the 
line of compensation. When we say best, we mean best from the point of view of the 
workingman, the employer, and the public at large. We mean nothing invidious 
against the insurance companies when we say that they can not be considered as 
entering into this question. Compensation is a matter between the employee‘and the 
employer, with only one other party, the general public, to be considered. 





1 Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Department of Labor and Industries of the State of Minnesota, 1917-18. 
Minneapolis, 1919. 187 pp. Workmen’s Compensation, pp. 12-43. 
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Particular study had been made of the Ohio fund, which had been 
found generally satisfactory, the slight objections being capable of 
remedy in drafting a new law. The commissioner would, however, 
permit self-insurance under guaranties. 

Other recommendations relate to the supply of full medical and 
surgical treatment to the end of curing and relieving from the effects 
of the injury and replacing the injured man in industry; more liber: 
schedule allowances for serious partial disabilities; a provision f{ 
second injuries: and making the law compulsory in certain classes 
employments. 

In the statistical report the uniform classifications and standar( 
tables recommended by the industrial association of industrial acci- 
dent boards and commissions have been adopted. An important gai 
has been achieved in the matter of comparability of results under 
laws having different rates of benefits by adopting a scale of time losses 
based on an approved weighting system for injuries. On the basis of 
this system, and adopting very conservative values, it was found thai 
for cases closed in the statistical year 1916-17 (that is all compensa- 
tion payments completed), the severity was expressed by the equiva- 
lent of 1,201,419 industrial days. For 1917-18 the loss equaled 
1,439,652 industrial days. Converting this into money values at thie 
average wage prevailing for each period ($2.77 per day in 1916-17, 
and $3.13 in 1917-18), the financial loss would be $3,327,931 for th 
former year and $4,506,111 for the latter. To these amounts must 
of course be added the amounts of uncompleted cases, which would 
run the amounts well above five and seven millions respectively. 

Limiting the comparison to cases of temporary total disability, a 
showing is made of the proportion of the total wage loss that is offset 
by the compensation paid, the amount being 38 per cent in 1916-17, 
and 48 per cent in 1917-18. From this it appears that the injured 
workman and his family are still left to bear, without any possibility 
of shifting the burden to the industry or to the ultimate consumer, a 
major part of the financial loss due to industrial accidents. The 
important gain made from the first year named to the second is 
chiefly attributable to amendments of the law, advancing the com- 
pensation rate from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of the wages and the 
maximum benefits from $11 to $12 per week, and reducing the 
waiting time from two weeks to one. 

The following table is selected from those given as showing the 
important facts in regard to the compensation of injuries by their 
nature, for the year 1917-18. The table conforms quite closely to 
the standards prescribed by the international association, but medica! 
expense could not be shown in the manner recommended. The 
medical relief given amounted to $336,362, of which $131,122 was 


- 
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for treatment by the case and $205,240 for treatment under contracts. 
The table follows: 


COMPENSATION PAID ON ACCOUNT OF ACCIDENTS, BY 
DISABILITY. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF 


? |} Compensacion. 
Number 


of cases. 


Injuries causing 


| Total. Average 


Deaths: 









































With dependents. ........ 30 | $48,775 $1, 625 
II so 05 SS Shi kb ces esnecb ae cpewnee se Q | See 
Casee Closed Dy statute.......................-. 7 
| SR a Ce ee ee prtttteee: Of | 48.775 SOR 
Loss. both OYOS . 2 2 ccc c cc ccc csc cccncccccccsccccece 1} l, Wo 1, 500 
Pavabeie, Weed MEO OF BONS... <5 oo oc. ec ce ccc cccec cess 3 7, 032 | 2,344 
Other permanent total disabilities. .... 3 | 6, 067 2.022 
Total, permanent total disabilities........ 7) 14,599 | 2,085 
Dismemberments: = = eee 
Ne tS Oe Sone Vinreiciuicie xc ain w'wawlawisee wiles 5 | 6, 742 | 1, 348 
oi £5 cele bd aa alasb wiv se 8 8, 045 | 1, 005 
Me. 3k esha wing aoue Sidi Chait Wana a, 18 | &, 394 166 
i eee “eee 37 | 11, 747 317 
DS aha un kine eeracaee-3s Rees ee 23 | 5, 419 235 
io NII o pinik p40 She sua ad . 10 | 2) 761 276 
LR bin accccescsnceces sesseesscecs 25 | 3, 424 136 
Thumb and finger.............. at g | 6, 105 763 
Two of more Tingers......-.........-. 68 | 32,949 454 
yf eer 20 | 4. 697 234 
Phalanx of index finger. ..............-. 36 10, 584 294 
Phalanx of middle finger......-.... 32 4, 080 127 
Phalanx of ring finger...............-. 19 1, 610 R4 
Phalanx of little finger................ eitieesiees | 15 | 1, 574 104 
NG bet a silane Say < a4.e wow ses es ee had pa teeekawetae 4 5,012 1, 253 
Te NE Sa i ie a ora as nd a ce wa wi ela wl bay a oar S98 ETL 20) 4,114 206 
Me ha eh aLk hee dak bMeensrw seid idssoavnce eunein ann 10 10, 466 1, 046 
RE cebs Reeds cCSGE sda s encnahewade se sss 51 44,767 87 
Total dismemberments......... 109 | 172, 490 422 
Partial loss of use: = <== — 
a a oun da ceutuidaiace 25| 13,983 559 
lS Rea a ADORE oe | 24] 12,633 526 
Te ee le ceed wae iii dia soem .| 14 | 2, 922 208 
aie 5 wien arriinerndin Wi WEES ke HOON 19 2.931 154 
ER AR REIS ee ; 18 3, 600 200 
oa Or adGPhs aayerads sucess overs s dad tneuensWeetesbesacake 6 669 Lil 
Ma SE id Nar esy. «ral cielo ec arphie'ace Sica ned gras wipe pines 12 1, 195 49 
a 5 ik in lg hss a 5 wad wwe‘ 4a vw 8-3. 416 ie Mec 2 765 382 
LS oS gS chennai 6 9 6 Nie Shara alam dahasid ow te piacere 15 3, 923 261 
DE MMAERe ce vas thhnsersdcotdcawdcdesthaes cdnssovecensiesa 22 11, 973 544 
GR SET RIS Fa er 4 901 225 
ii Mik ts CAAbah etree Naknsd adh tthwehiendenestnsednbeneesdvens 26 | 25,289 973 
Eat anc cenndheixwncnsneeesee a5¥- 22/; 9,700 440 
RR er aiid wl uuie a eM wA eee Mal me paibiin ete x Galapnas 3 | 1, 334 444 
Renn BONN OE Tin oo ow oko ence dees ekcaw es 212 | 91, 818 | 433 
Total permanent partial disabilities... .. Lagi sy sur de ieaa were 621 | 264, 308 | 425 
Temporary disabilities: pei = go Tees 
Two weeks and under...................... oer 1, 827 11, 498 6 
Ne. cc anceseccepore a ar: Kea weston i ends i weialakes . 1, 538 25, 302 | 16 
i i wie fiw dds G weiae Rights die tbot .| 1,035 27, 447 | 6 
te ak oo ob kas kie sconew eve areiee et: beans 718 26, 173 | 36 
ne wees taiwoevctsaseccdse ne re eee eee ae ee 517 33, 448 | 45 
Overseer Weens. ................ EL GS PLE, Pee eae ae es eae 327 18, 177 55 
eA eee ese as aang Sees nin aca Wives oakeree 257 16, 930 65 
Ss ie sco secccestees ee ee 7 198 15, 049 76 
Over 9 to 10 weeks................ E Sutra elena eau ta saa so taken diene 135 11, 843 87 
Over 10 to 11 weeks. ...... EGRET PSM R LOMAS Ne es aFAR ARUN TA WEN REN 134 12, 799 | 95 
i acs gebsdbdicab sede adase édundactssaudsvees 92 9, 560 | 103 
Over 12 to 13 weeks. ............ Gites ch hiner twa Vaee matin ere ry cre 78 8, 957 114 
i Eds kadai a heed aan oieiae 400 64, 827 162 
Neen ac iuikienb <b cnnegaeb cbeh own vias oanersebers 101 29, 981 296 
ee idan onnabcedindbnenadbiawnniedeeceea anda 36 14, 506 402 
sn acca ubwawesonee's news weedsaneeeses 65 52, 068 R01 
Total temporary disabilities.................-.-.--..- aobedibaenenn 7,458 | 368, 565 49 
SIE thin debiarwcrsccessccnssnseedenedecccessevaccodecs seens 8,182 | 696, 247 85 
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NEBRASKA. 


The compensation law of Nebraska is administered by the State 
commissioner of labor, who is also designated as compensaticn 
commissioner. This title is given by law to the governor of this Stiio, 
but the actual work of administration devolves upon the chief depuiy 
commissioner. The report of the deputy for the period from Janus: 
1, 1917, to October 31, 1918,' sets forth some of the needs develop«d 
by experience, with recommendations for appropriate amendime)\- 
a brief sketch of compensation legislation, the text of the Nebra- 
law, statistical data, and a summary of the decisions of the comp. 
sation commissioner from July 24, 1917, to December 1, 1918. ‘I 
recommended amendments are of minor importance, seeking for «(| 
in administration for the most part. However, there is a recomme:- 
dation as to special legislation covering hernia cases, and one ask: 
for an increase in the weekly maximum and minimum benefits fix 
by the act, in view of the general advance in wages. ‘The summa 
of decisions are brief, and no syllabus or index of any sort is present: 

The statistical data make no division between temporary disabilit is 
and those of a permanent nature, nor does the distribution into ti: 
groups follow the usual standards so as to be available for comparis« 
During the period covered there were 20,359 injuries reported, ~»s 
of which were fatal, 9,773 of which lasted more than one week, 2: \( 
10,558 of which lasted one week or less. The total amount p: 
in compensation and medical, hospital, and funeral benefits \ 
$306,251.48, as shown in the following table: 


4 


NUMBER OF INJURIES REPORTED AND AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION AND OTII! 
BENEFITS PAID UNDER NEBRASKA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW, JAN 
1917, TO OCT. 31, 1918. 






































1917 1918 2 
Benefits paid. Benefits paid. 
Duration of disability. eadnadel eae, 
. | Number Number 
| of cases Medical | ofcases Medica 
| reported. | Compensa- and | reported. | Compensa- | and 
tion. hospital tion. hospita 
services. service 
Lasting one week or less..........- ef eee $17, 627.25 ee | $14, 311 
Lasting more than one week. ...... 7,647 |$101, 204.51 | 34,109.07 2,126 | $90, 967. 48 24, 882 
S.C | 15 | 8,642.28 | 31,590.90 13} 11,573.00} 41,342 
ae | 13,293 | 109,846.79 | 53, 327.22 | 7, 066 | 102, 540. 48 | 40, 53: 








1 Nebraska, Second biennial report, Compensation Department, Department of Labor. Lincoln, 191° 
69 pp. 


2 To Oct. 31. 4 Includes $1,300 for funeral] expenses. 


3 Includes $1,500 for funeral expenses. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





The second volume of decisions of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Board contains official reports of the cases decided 
from January 1 to December 31, 1917.' Indexes of cases and subject 
matter, and lists of cases appealed to the courts are added. 

The cases presented cover a wide range of subjects, the questions 
as to the course of employment coming up for consideration 27 times. 
A like number of cases involved questions of dependency, while in 25 
the accidental nature of the injury required determination. Anthrax 
was classed as an accidental injury (p. 376); and this is regardless of 
the origin of the scratch or cut by which the germ gained access to 
the system (p. 493). An appeal from this latter finding was taken to 
the court of common pleas, but was dismissed. Heat prostration 
need not be due to conditions peculiar to the employment in order to 
be a compensable injury under the Pennsylvania law, since the 
accident need only occur in the course of the employment, the phrase 
“arising out of’’ having been omitted by the legislature “with a 
definite purpose in mind” (pp. 415, 527). The earlier case was 
carried to the supreme court of the State and there affirmed. 

Another among many cases of interest that might be noted is one 
declaring a fixed bonus a part of the wages, and to be considered as a 
basis for determining the amount of compensation (p. 522). 

A cumulative index would add to the value of this carefully edited 
volume. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The industrial commissioner of South Dakota has just issued his 
first annual report covering the operation of the workmen’s compen- 
sation act for the year ending June 30, 1918.’ 

The South Dakota act is an elective one and covers all employees 
except farm labor and domestic service. Insurance is compulsory, 
but the only penalty for noncompliance with this provision is that 
the individual employer is subject to damage suits in case of injury. 
Recovery of a judgment, however, is frequently impaired by the 
financial irresponsibility of the employer. Only 25 per cent of the 
employers who are strictly under the provisions of the act have 
actually insured their risks. 

Every employer accepting the law is required to report all accidents 
to the industrial commissioner. The waiting period is two weeks. 
The total number of accidents reported during the year was 1,770, 
20 of which were fatal. A large majority of the reported accidents 
were noncompensable. Of the total number of cases reported com- 











! Decisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Board for the year 1917. Harrisburg, 1918. 596 pp. 
2 First annual report of the South Dakota Industrial Commissioner for the 12 months ending June 30, 
1918. [Pierre, 1918.) 27 pp. 
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pensation was paid in but 351. The 1,770 accidents were distributed 
among the various industries as follows: 


SEER a er | eT ee ee 664 
le iad whitey Latha 6 gia Si de «gate now en' 88 
ae eels ig Dd ein ain e bingo ¥.< 65s & 0 oad e> 70 
Construction work other than carpenters... ............-.-- 45 
TL cL cit eek ceded see oes aed ok ed Sede e ee cew ewes » 56 
A a a Salad youd patna peeGads 26 
ND is 5 ida Sind he hone cde veeeacis oon woe 18 
EEE EE Ee ne EE ee eee 15 
ee ees RS din kd Es nak uate MBE Y AA ds 2th es 3 
ee. ss ats phe ade rehearse mee oes rae wets 5 
MR op aks rk bh nod de oe do RAS O5'se wd 6 on 57 
ee 210 
rics pod bu twad atin wewse Gus tees xe 5 770 


Compensation benefits are based upon 50 per cent of the em- 
ployee’s wages and medical service is furnished for the first 4 weeks 
but not over $100 in each case. The total benefits paid amounte 
to $66,582.17 of which $43,656.23 was paid in money benefits ani| 
$24,925.94 for medical service. The total amount paid and out- 
standing was estimated at about $100,000. 

The following table shows the closed cases classified according | 
the amount of medical costs: 


NUMBER OF COMPLETED CASES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF MEDICA! 








COSTS. 
: : Number of 
Amount of medical fees. cases. 

No reliefrequired............. 319 
te Eee 889 
$10 and under $20............. 216 
$20 and under $50............. 90 
$50 and under $100............ 28 
Se LSE a eee 12 
ee A aera) ee 9 
nd tacced vikiewanad bo 1, 563 











Under the law farm labor is not protected. ‘‘Most compensation 
laws,’’ says the report, ‘‘are based on the old English law which 
exempted farm labor as practically all farm work was done by hand 
labor. With modern machinery, farm operations are just as hazard- 
ous as are many other industrial occupations, and the men who work 
with such machinery should, in the opinion of this department, have 
the same protection as those working with machinery in industrial 
plants.”’ In this connection the industrial commissioner ruled that 
a thrasher operator, who operates his machine for profit, going from 
farm to farm for this purpose, is under the law. The thrasher men 
of Brown county formed a mutual insurance association to carry 
their own risks under the insurance provisions of the act. 
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Two interpretations of the act, as construed by the attorney gen- 
eral, are worthy of note. (1) It was held that the term ‘domestic 
servants’? Means servants employed in private domestic service as 
distinguished from service rendered to an employer carrying on a 
business for profit and that this term does not include servants em- 
ployed in a hotel, restaurant or other hostelry. (2) Is a chureh 
society, Which is constructing a new church building by day work, 
exempted from the act by the section which provides that the law 
does not apply to laborers not employed in the usual course of the 
trade, business, profession or occupation of the employer? It was 
held that the act did not apply under the circumstances because it 
was not the usual business of the church to build buildings. It is 
interesting to note that the Wisconsin Industrial Commission takes 
an entirely different viewpoint. This commission has interpreted 
the word “‘usual,’’ as used in the phrase ‘‘usual course of employer's 
trade, etc.”’ as modifying ‘‘course’”’ and not “trade.’’ Any person, 
therefore in the service of another performing work for his employer 
is covered by the law, provided such work is in the usual course of 
the trade, business, profession, or occupation. 


WYOMING. 


The third report of the Workmen’s Compensation Department of 
the State of Wyoming covers the calendar year 1918.1. During this 
period 852 employers paid into the industrial accident fund, an in- 
crease of 351 employers over the 15-month period ending December 
31, 1917, and an increase of 610 over the first 18 months of the 
operation of the act. Approximately 21,000 employees are pro- 
tected under the act, of which number about 10,000 are employed 
in the coal industry, 5,200 in the oil industry, and 5,800 in all other 
industries. The cost of administration for the 12 months, the report 
states, was $9,193.68 or 4.26 per cent of the total amount paid in 
by the employers and 3.4 per cent of the total amount accrued to 
the industrial accident fund. The monthly average premium 
credited to the fund was $17,958.20. The financial statement 
showed a balance of $574,485.92 to the credit of the fund on De- 
cember 31, 1918. 

The statistical report shows that 595 claims were paid, the total 
payments amounting to $94,953.67. The following table shows the 
number of awards and the amount paid, by degree of disability, for 
the period under review and by way of comparison, for the 18-month 
period ending September 30, 1916, and the 15-month period ending 
December 31, 1917, all three periods covering the entire history of 
the workmen’ s compensation act. 





1 Third report of the Workmen’s Consens ation » Departament of the State of Wyoming, rs ‘the 12 
months ending Dec. 31,1918. Laramie, 1919. 99 pp. 
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NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF AWARDS PAID UNDER WYOMING WORKMEN’S ( 
PENSATION ACT, APR. 1, 1915, TO DEC. 31, 1918, BY DEGREE OF DISABILITY, 








| Apr. 1, 1915, to Sept. 30,1916. Oct. 1, 1916, to Dec. 31, 1917. | 1918. 





























| 
' a ee ee on oe 
Degree of dis- | 
pial : Percent | 4; | Percent | Per 
aaanei i tengo Amount | of total | —. ; Amount] of total —— Amount | of: 
awards,| 2Warded.| amount awards | awarded.| amount awards awarded. | am 
ioe awarded. * se wee a }aw 
a = entatinas = om —E > ! 
Fatal cases... .- 26 $30,828.41 | 47.2 37 $35,443.84 35.6 | 24 $37,147.07 | ! 
Permanent to- | | 
tal disability.. 3 3,877.00 6.0 1 1,400.00 1.4 3 4,228.50 
Permanent par- | 
tial disability-! 50 | 17,520.57 26.8 86 42,498.59 $3;7 78 32,699.79 
Temporary dis- 
Omity..2..... 535 | 13,081.25 20.0 639 20,255.60 20.3 490 20,878.31 
zotel...:: 614 65,307.23 100.0 763 | 99,598.03 100. 0 595 94,953.67 





1 Includes $350 paid for funeral expenses. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE OH!0 
HEALTH AND OLD-AGE INSURANCE COMMISSION.’ 


SICKNESS AND DISABILITY—THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


Child welfare.—Statistics of child vitality disclose an unsatis!; 
tory condition. The death rate of infants under one year of age ': 
high, being from 9 per cent to 10 per cent of all babies born. In O} 
of those that die within one year 48.3 per cent die within the | 
month. The average for the registration area of the country is 
per cent; for the cities of the country, 40.9 per cent; and for the mia! 
parts of the registration area of the country, 47.1 per cent. Th. 
figures measure the extent of prenatal and maternity care and s!} 
Ohio behind the country as a whole. 

The children who do not die appear to be growing up with far | 
many defects, which may develop into the disabilities of later |i 
All the records in this State and outside show that from 40 per « 
to 70 per cent of all children in school are suffering from one or m: 
defects. An intensive physical examination of 994 pre-school chil 
dren in Cincinnati showed that 53 per cent were average height 01 
above and 47 per cent below average. Two hundred and thirty-one, 
23 per cent, had some serious defect. 

Statistics of the first draft showed that 32.2 per cent of the youn 
men of Ohio failed to be admitted to the Army. Fully 50 per cent 0 
the causes for rejection could have been prevented in childhood. 

To meet the need for physical examination we find that half of |: 
cities, including the larger cities, have some medical inspection, but 
that only four of the counties are providing for any inspection at all, 
although statistics show that defects are more prevalent among coun- 
try children than among the children of the city. In only three or four 
cities is the medical supervision measurably adequate. Public healt! 


i cr ~ 


-I 
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1 This is a reprint of the findings and recommendations of the commission as transmitted to this 
bureau. 
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nursing work has been developed to some extent for prenatal, mater- 
nity, and infant care, there being 480 public health nurses, but the 
heginnings are feeble when compared with the magnitudo of the need. 
There are 40 counties in Ohio where there is no public health nursing 
work and in many of the others only one nurse is provided. 

National vitality.—The death rate for the country has decreased 
from 19.8 per thousand in 1880 to 14 per thousand in 1916. The rate 
in Ohio in 1916 was 14.4, and in 1917, 14.8 per thousand. The death 
rate of Ohio compares favorably with the rest of the country and with 
the civilized countries of the world. When we analyze the figuros for 
the United States, however, we find that our death rate is excessive 
in the working ages, and that despite the general improvement, we 
have made no progress in reducing death rates in the population 
between 20 and 60 years of age. Certain diseases have increased 
their ravages in these groups, such as the degenerative diseases. 

It appears that rural health is not improving as satisfactorily as the 
health of the city. Certain diseases which ought not to be serious in 
the rural sections take a heavy toll in death and disability. 

Available statistics of sickness show that every worker loses an 
average Of about nine days annually. Nearly 3 per cent of the peo- 
ple and of the workers are sick at all times, or about 150,000 people. 
The million industrial workers lose about 9,000,000 days from sickness. 
Twenty per cent of the workers have a disabling sickness each year. 
Sixty-five per cent of those who are sick for more than seven days wil] 
be sick for less than four weeks; 19 per cent from four to eight weeks; 
7 per cent from 8 to 12 weeks; 6 per cent from 12 to 27 weeks; 3 per 
cent for more than six months, and 1.29 per cent over one year. 

Sickness and economic distress.—Tho advent of sickness is the chief 
cause for raising the signal of economic distress. Among those who 
in times of economic distress seek aid from the private relief societios, 
35 per cent to 50 per cent of the dependency is due to sickness. Among 
the inmates in Ohio infirmaries, sickness, next to old age, is the leading 
cause of dependency, accounting for the presence as infirmary inmates 
of nearly 30 per cent. Among the aged cared for in private institu- 
tions sickness is again the foremost cause for dependency, being 
responsible for 40 per cent. Where poverty exists, it may cause 
sickness; sickness in turn aggravates existing poverty. A systematic 
method of meeting the expenses and losses incident to sickness would 
prevent many from falling into destitution and would provide a stop- 
gap to the otherwise endless chain of sickness and poverty. Among 
those of somewhat larger means, among whom economic distress 
is manifested not by dependency but by borrowing, sickness leads all 
other causes. Thirty to 50 per cent of the chattel loans are attrib- 
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utable to sickness, and among the causes for loans made by the 
Morris Plan Banks, sickness figures conspicuously. 

The conclusion is plain that large numbers are living so close to the 
margin of income that unusual expenses, such as those connected with 
illness, force them to resort to charity or to borrowing to tide them 
over. 

The losses from sickness.—The direct losses from sickness fall under 
three heads: 

1. Loss of wages. 
II. Cost of medical care. 

III. Loss of working power. 

The total loss of wages can be readily figured for any large group 
of workers, and the individual loss for the worker who is sick can like- 
wise be easily determined. It is a serious loss when it extends over a 
period beyond 30 days and in many cases beyond 15 days. 

The cost of medical care for families averages from $20 to $40 in 
the industrial group. Five hundred and eight families earning from 
$1,000 to $1,300 in Cleveland, Lorain, and Toledo, had an averaze 
expense of $41.79. Six of these families had over $300 expense, 
while three had none. 

The loss of earning power is not easily determined. From most 
diseases complete recovery is had, but some diseases cut down thie 
working power. Fisher estimates that tuberculous persons lose 50 
per cent of their capacity to work. Other studies disclose that tle 
workers are often seriously handicapped temporarily or permanently 
by being crippled or otherwise unable to do a full man’s work. 

The factors causing sickness.—Three factors are clearly responsible 
for sickness—the individual, the industry, and society. 

The individual causes sickness to himself by carelessness and reck- 
lessness; by intemperance in eating and drinking; by the use of 
intoxicants, drugs, and tobacco; by personal vice. 

The hazards of industry are dust, dirt, heat, fatigue, poisons, bad 
air, infections, bad light, dampness, inactivity, and weather exposure. 

The community is responsible for the spread of communicable 
diseases. Filth diseases are due to community laxness. Tuberculosis 
can be checked only by community action. Much of the failure to 
prevent health hazards of all kinds goes back to the failure of tle 
community to properly educate children in health matters. A great 
deal of sickness is due to the failure of the community to enforce 
proper standards of housing, proper hours of labor, proper condi- 
tions for work, and a living wage. 

One or more of these causes of sickness are generally at work. 
While some diseases are almost entirely attributable to individual 
vice, such as venereal diseases; or to the community, as typhoid; to 
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industry, as lead poisoning; the great bulk of diseases is due to 
causes arising from a combination of individual, community, and 
industrial causes. 

The worker lives in three distinct environments—his home, his 
place of work, and his local community. In his home, conditions 
affecting health are within his control, except so far as the character 
of the housing which he can afford may not enable him to live decently. 
In industry, such matters are outside the control of the individual 
worker, while in community health matters, the individual is affected 
by conditions for which the community as a whole is responsible. 

"Who bears the burden of sickness —The direct burdens of sickness are 
now borne almost entirely by the individual and the public. The 
individual loses his wages and generally pays the cost of medical care. 
He also stands the loss in his depreciated earning capacity. The 
public pays large sums for hospitals and for institutions for special 
kinds of sickness. The public also pays a large part of the cost of 
dependency which arises out of sickness. There is an investment of 
$80,000,000 in institutions and equipment for the care of sick and 
dependent people. 

The burden is distributed in Ohio by means of insurance to a slight 
extent. Fraternal orders paid to their members as sickness benefits 
in 1917 approximately $1,500,000; trade unions paid approximately 
$250,000; establishment funds distributed approximately $400,000; 
commercial accident and health insurance companies received 
$2,877,377 in premiums and paid $1,211,315 in losses; commercial 
health insurance companies received $417,149 in premiums and paid 
$177,950 in losses. Roughly speaking, 35 per cent of the workers 
have sickness insurance for about 10 per cent to 15 per cent of their 
loss. Figures are not available to show the extent to which churches, 
lodges, and clubs extended special relief in cases of distress. 

The amount received in premiums by the industrial insurance com- 
panies for burial insurance in Ohio was $12,164,463 in 1917, and the 
amount paid out in losses was $3,455,059. 

Liability for sickness losses.—The recognition of the three causative 
factors of sickness, namely, the individual, the industry, and the 
community, carries with it the recognition of the liability of each 
factor for losses incurred. If any one of these factors were the sole 
cause of sickness, then there would be no divided liability for losses. 
If the part which each factor causes could be segregated, then each 
could be charged with the losses it causes. 

The causes of sickness are so intertwined among the three factors 
as to make segregation of blame impossible and, therefore, it. is 
necessary to apportion the whole liability among the three factors 
with reasonable fairness, leaving the way open for readjustments 
from time to time as conditions change. 
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The benefits accruing to each from a comprehensive handling of {};¢ 
health and sickness problems should also properly be considere:| jy 
establishing a basis for the payment of sickness losses. From a 0m. 
pulsory plan all three will naturally profit and therefore it wi 
appear to be reasonable to apportion the cost also on the basi- «f 
benefits. _ 

Lastly, the question should be viewed also from the standpoii,: 
the minimum living wage. We recognize that every man wh i 
willing to work is entitled to a living wage which includes pre~.;; 
comforts, in decent living conditions, and proper provisions {\p 
sickness, unemployment, and old age. When wages are inadec 
for present living necessities, sickness is caused. When wages | 
not make provision for sickness, dependency or destitution follows, 
By means of insurance only can the living wage provide with . 
tainty for the contingencies of life. 


MEASURES OF PREVENTION AND CARE. 


Health administration and medical service.—The health of <\\6 
people of Ohio is protected by a State department of health and }y 
health boards and officers in the cities, villages, and towns! 
The State department of health is well organized and nothing fur: |e: 
is needed except the creation of new divisions and enlarged appro})ia- 
tions, from time to time, to meet the enlarging needs. The |. «al 
health department consists of a board of health or health offi: 
There are 2,141 health units in theState. Only five cities have a {\\/I- 
time health officer. The health officer of nearly all of the cit 
villages, and townships give only nominal service and receive on!y « 
nominal compensation. ‘The job is given often to the lowest bi 
and generally no qualifications are required. The result is a he: |i 
system quite incapable of promoting public health or protecting | \c 
people in emergencies such as the recent epidemic of influenza. 

We find that the best thought and experience in the coun 
approves strongly the all-time health officer. 

The rural districts, the villages, and small cities suffered sever:!\ 
in the recent epidemic of influenza. They suffer frequent epidenii: 
of smallpox, typhoid, and other preventable diseases. Much of 1} 
failure to improve the health of the rural districts is traceable to | 
lack of public-health work. 

Within the last few years the werk of the public-health nurse |:: 
been rapidly extended, and in September, 1918, there were 480 publi: 
health nurses in the State employed by public and private agencic. 

There are in Ohio approximately 8,000 physicians and 5,:\)2 
nurses (not taking account of withdrawals for war service). ‘lle 
average for the State is one physician for 650 people. The distrilu- 
tion of physicians is uneven, there being one physician to 384 people 
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in Columbus and one to 5,000 in some remote sections. Ten mining 
communities covered by investigation showed an average of one 
physician to 2,100 people. 

There are 150 hospitals and sanatoriums with about 25,000 beds for 
patients, besides the State institutions, county infirmaries, children’s 
homes, and private homes for the aged. Fifteen hundred beds are 
available in municipal, county, and district tuberculosis hospitals. 
Dispensaries number 30. 

The practice of medicine is principally on an individualistic basis. 
There is very little of what has come to be known as group practice. 
There is some lodge practice, a little contract practice, and a rapidly 
extending industrial medical service. 

From the best evidence available, it appears that the people of 
Ohio spend between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 for patent or proprie- 
tary medicines annually. 

Tuberculosis.—The ravages of this disease have been well known 
for some time. New studies have only confirmed the fact that a 
tremendous toll is taken every year from the most productive period 
of life—that between 20 and 40 years of age. 

The exact extent of tuberculosis is not known. There were 7,453 
deaths from this cause in 1917, but only 6,454 cases were reported by 
physicians to the State department of health. The best informed 
experts on the subject agree that there are not less than 25,000 cases 
of tuberculosis in the State at all times and that probably the number 
is nearer 50,000. 

A widespread campaign has been directed against the disease for 
the last few years and substantial results have been achieved. The 
total death rate from this cause has materially decreased. 

The Ohio Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, local tuber- 
culosis societies, and other groups have carried on a campaign of 
education, and have established dispensaries and clinics in many 
cities. Eleven county, district, and municipal tuberculosis hospitals 
have been established with 1,500 beds. A State sanatorium has 
also been established with 175 beds. These facilities, it is apparent, 
are not able to take care of more than a small fraction of the cases. 
The result is that the tuberculosis hospitals have become asylums 
for the worst cases and the curative and preventive work is sub- 
ordinate. 

Authorities agree that the efforts should be directed to getting the 
patients under care before it is too late to arrest the case. All agree 
that the difficulties are great because men with dependents can not 
leave their work to go to a sanatorium without some provision other 
than charity for the maintenance of dependents. Men therefore 
remain at work until it is too late. 
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Feeble-mindedness.—No exact information is in existence as to the 
extent of feeble-mindedness among the people of the whole Stat«. 
Estimates based on careful but partial surveys indicate that Ohi, 
has not less than 15,000 feeble-minded persons. At present the Staie 
institution for the feeble-minded cares for approximately 2,° 
persons. Estimates of the population in the State institutions s}). 
15 per cent of the children examined in children’s homes to be bel. 
normal; in penal and semipenal institutions, approximately 50 | 
cent below normal. A number of feeble-minded persons are 2 
found in the county infirmaries. Dr. E. J. Emerick, superintend: 
of the Ohio Institution for the Feeble-Minded, estimated that of { 
feeble-minded in Ohio less than 20 per cent were cared for in ¢! 
institution provided and that at least 8,000 were at large. T\\ 
greater part are therefore not segregated but are living a precarious 
life in the community—a life dangerous to the individual and tv 
society. 

Ohio began some years ago to take a large view of this problem 
and created a bureau of juvenile research in the board of administr: 
tion, and provided a special institution for expert examination. T)) 
work is now getting rapidly under way and offers much hope that t)\. 
State will really know the situation and be properly guided in the solu 
tion of the problem. Adequate support should therefore be given t« 
the carrying out of the plans already formulated. The problem ca) 
be met only by thoroughgoing measures. The State will proti' 
much more by the expenditure of liberal sums to prevent feeble- 
mindedness than in the expenditure of vast sums to take care of 
the results of feeble-mindedness. 

Venereal diseases.—The amount of venereal disease among thic 
population is variously estimated but the best authorities agree tha' 
no less than 10 per cent are afflicted and that a much larger percentag:: 
suffer from such diseases at some time during life. The train of 
physical disability and wreckage which follows venereal diseases i: 
very large. Expert testimony before the commission indicated thai 
the blame for fully one-eighth of the human ills were due to syphilis: 
that half the stillborn babies are due to venereal diseases; and mos' 
of infant blindness is a result of venereal infection. 

The situation growing out of the spread of venereal diseases is 
nothing less than a national peril. 

The Federal authorities have formulated a plan for cooperation with 
the States in the supervision of such diseases. National financial and 
expert aid is given to the States and the States furnish the necessary 
legal power to carry on the work. Full support should be accorded 
to the State and national authorities in this respect. 

Hospital legislation.—A special committee appointed by the 
governor to report plans for hospital legislation has made several 
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recommendations which are of special interest to the work of this 
-ommission. These recommendations meet with the approval of 
this commission. ‘They are: 

That a bureau of hospitals be created in the State department of 
health to gather information concerning hospitals and give assist- 
ance in hospital matters; to define and classify hospitals and dis- 
pensaries; to require regulation of all hospitals and dispensaries; to 
require reports on uniform blanks; to investigate all applications for 
incorporation of hospitals and dispensaries ‘not for profit’’; and to 
vive to the secretary ofstate authority on the recommendation of the 
State department of health to grant or withhold a certificate of neces- 
sity for hospitals or dispensaries ‘‘not for profit.”’ 

There is at present very little real control of these important insti- 
tutions and very little exact knowledge of actual hospital facilities and 
costs. The war emergency emphasized the need for more exact 
information and definition. 

HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Outlines of a plan.—We find that the burden of sickness is heavy 
and that it falls with crushing force upon some people, causing eco- 
nomic distress and destitution and that the only way of distributing 
the burden is by means of insurance. We find that voluntary plans 
of health insurance distribute only a small fraction of the loss at 
present. Moreover, it does not appear likely that voluntary health 
insurance will ever be able to measurably solve the problem. The 
experience of the world does not warrant any hope that the problem 
can be solved except by a universal compulsory plan of health insur- 
ance. All of the leading European countries are solving the problem 
that way. 7 

Health insurance should provide against the three losses, namely, 
loss of wages, cost of medical care, and loss of earning power. <A cash 
benefit should be given for an amount sufficient for the minimum 
necessities. Medical care, including hospital, dental, and specialists’ 
service and medicines should be provided. Opportunity for physical 
restoration and for vocational reeducation, when necessary, should 
be provided in cooperation with public agencies. A death benefit 
should also be provided for an amount not exceeding $100. 

There should be a waiting period of at least seven days before cash 
benefits begin, and payments should be continued as long as disablilty 
lasts or at least for three years. Medical benefits should be available 
at any time before and after disability. The cost should be divided 
between the employers and employees and the State should pay the 
cost of administration and provide adequate health protection and 
hospital facilities. 
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The insurance should be carried by local carriers democratic:\]|y 
administered. Establishment funds or mutual benefit funds and J««-s] 
public mutuals are approved as carriers. All extra hazards shoul! |)¢ 
reinsured by the carriers in a State fund. Insurance organizat io) 
or companies organized for profits should not be permitted to |). 
carriers. Insured persons should be allowed to insure in frateri):|, 
trade-union, and other health insurance'carriers for additional amounts, 
but provision should be made to minimize the dangers of overj)- 
surance. 

The organization for medical care and the fixing of compensiait ivy 
for medical service of all kinds should be left to the State commis 
sion which administers the act, because of the necessity for ad just- 
ment from time to time to meet new conditions and because of thie 
varying conditions throughout the State. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that one of the prime necessities of health 
insurance is adequate medical care. 

The system should be administered by a State commission of four 
members of whom the State commissioner of health should be one. 
This commission would have wide powers to make all necessary 
rules and regulations and to supervise all sickness insurance ¢arricrs 
acting under the system. 

European experience with health insurance.—Leading industrial 
nations of Europe have passed beyond the stage of voluntary 
health insurance for wage earners. The only nations which cling to 
voluntary health insurance without government subsidy (the meth 
that prevails in the United States) are Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Albania, Montenegro, Spain, and Portugal. 

Voluntary insurance has been supplemented by State-subsidized 
voluntary insurance and by obligatory insurance. Under the first 
plan the State pays part of the premium of workers who insure upon 
their own initiative in recognized societies. This has been the line of 
development in France, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, New Zea- 
land, and Sweden. In practice this is modified by a trend toward 
obligatory insurance. In France, Italy, and Denmark insurance is 
made obligatory for selected occupations; in Belgium a bill for 
obligatory insurance had passed one chamber in the last session }v- 
fore the war; and in Sweden and some Cantons of Switzerland «1 
obligatory system recently has been placed on the statute books. 

The more comprehensive obligatory system has been adopted by 
the foremost nations in the following order: Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Luxemburg, Norway, Serbia, Great Britain, Roumania, 
Russia, the Netherlands, and Sweden. In Italy insurance against 
the hazard of sickness is made obligatory for railroad vorkers and 1! 
France for miners and seamen. Protection is usually given in the 
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form of medical care and a weekly cash benefit during a limited 
period of sickness and frequently a payment in case of death. The 
expense is borne jointly and in varying proportions by workers, 
employers, and State. The insurance is furnished through mutual 
organizations not operated for profit and democratically controlled 
by the insured and their employers. These organizations are under 
ihe supervision of a State department. In these countries the 
trend has been to include new groups and to increase the protection 
offered. 

American experienee with social insurance.—American experience 
with social insurance, meaning thereby insurance furnished as a 
part of the policy of organized society, has been chiefly in the field 
of workmen’s compensation. 

The spread of workmen’s compensation throughout the country 
has been rapid; it was only in 1911 that the first effective law was 
passed, while to-day 38 States have compensation legislation. The 
tendency has been to give larger cash benefits and more liberal medi- 
cal eare. The insurance has been intrusted to private insurance 
companies, to mutuals, and to State funds, in various combinations. 
In Ohio, for example, every employer insures in the State insurance 
fund or must be approved as a self-insurer. Experience has shown 
that to be effective such measures must make insurance compulsory. 
Experience, especially that in Ohio, has shown that the State can 
operate a State fund efficiently and much more economically than 
other insurance carriers. Fostered by workmen’s compensation a 
widespread and beneficial campaign to prevent industrial accidents 
has swept over the country. 

Two States, Wisconsin and Massachusetts, have sought to furnish 
life insurance and annuities at cost. The small numbers of wage 
earners in these two States who have availed themselves of this 
opportunity show that this voluntary plan does not meet the need 
of the masses of wage earners in these States. 

Provision for mothers’ pensions, sometimes considered a form of 
social insurance, has been made in nearly every State during the last 
eight years. 

Insurance, as the result of State action, for the hazards of sickness, 
unemployment, old age, and death has not been developed. Such 
protection is secured by the worker entirely on his own initiative and 
at his own expense. Insurance against the hazard of sickness is 
carried in the fraternals, in the trade-unions, in establishment funds 
and in commercial companies. Insurance against the risk of unem- 
ployment is provided only by a few of the oldest trade-unions. In- 
surance for old age may be obtained in a few of the fraternal organi- 
zations and trade-unions. Insurance in case of death is the most 
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widely developed, as 38,373,000 industrial policies in force in 1917 
and the 8,458,000 fraternal members of 1916 testify, for the country 
as a whole. 

Maternity insurance.—Maternity insurance has been developed 
primarily for the insured working women as one of the benefits pro- 
vided in a system of health insurance. Maternity benefit is one of the 
benefits provided in the obligatory health insurance legislation «f 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg, Norway, Serbia, Great 
Britain, Russia, Roumania, and Holland. The expense of the entire 
system is defrayed in varying proportions by the workers, employers, 
and the State. In afew instances, notably in Great Britain, maternity 
benefit is also extended to the uninsured wives of insured workers. 
Under the stimulus of war both Great Britain and Germany have 
extended their provision for maternity care. In Sweden, Denmark, 
and Switzerland, maternity benefit is included, sometimes with a 
special Government subsidy for this purpose. 

Three countries departed from the general practice. Italy installed, 
at the joint expense of the employer and the insured, a system of com- 
pulsory maternity insurance including all gainfully employed women 
of childbearing age; from public funds, France g.ants a weekly 
allowance during disability of women of small means who are gainfull) 
employed; and Australia provides from public funds a sum of £5 to 
every mother upon the birth of a child. 

The cost of health insurance.—Sickness entails heavy losses to all 
three factors, the individual, the industry, and society. The indi- 
vidual and society stand their portion of the loss either directly or 
in the form of insurance. Industry charges its loss to operation and 
passes the cost to the consumer. Health insurance on a universal! 
scale merely proposes to take the entire cost of sickness and distribute 
it equitably over the three factors which cause it and which suffer by it. 
There is no added cost in this proposal but merely an equitable dis- 
tribution of existing costs. 

The exact amount of money to be thus distributed is determined by 
the amount of sickness and disability which the workmen suffer. The 
estimate upon which practically all authorities agree and which the 
findings of this commission support is that the workmen suffer an 
average loss of nine days annually. When the waiting period of 
seven days is subtracted from the total, we find a maximum of seven 
days on the average for which compensation would be paid if compen- 
sation is paid for a full year of disability. 

The cash cost can then be readily computed by multiplying by the 
weekly cash benefit. At $12 a week the total cost is $12,600,000 for 
1,000,000 workmen. 
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The experience with regard to the cost of medical care is not uni- 
form but all the available data indicate that if medical care is given 
to the worker and his dependents the cost will approximate the total 
cost for cash benefits. Thus a total cost of $12,600,000 for medical 
care for 1,000,000 workmen and their dependents is a liberal estimate. 

A death benefit of $100 to the workers would cost not to exceed 
$1,000,000 annually. 

To this should be added the cost of administration of the system 
by the State, which would probably reach the sum of $500,000. Better 
medical care would also require the enlargement of public hospital 
facilities by the State and local communities and entail considerable 
necessary expense. 

OLD-AGE DEPENDENCY AND PENSIONS. 

Economic facts concerning the aged.—There were in Ohio in 1918, 
169,000 people 70 years of age and over and 304,137 persons 65 years 
of age and over. The number of people 65 and over increased from 4 
per cent of the population in 1880 to 5.8 per cent in 1918. The num- 
ber of males 65 and over in 1910 was 129,598 and of females 132,212. 

In 1910, 7,784 men and 8,361 women were single; 84,126 men and 
46,968 women were married; 36,476 men and 75,696 women were 
widowed; and 1,005 men and 568 women were divorced. 

The total number of foreign born in 1910 was 70,586, or 26.9 per 
cent of the total 65 years of age and over. There were 5,037 Negroes 
65 and over. 

The larger part of the people 65 and over lived in rural communities 
in 1910; 146,974 were rural and 114,836 wereurban. Of thecity popu- 
lation 4.3 per cent were 65 and over, while 7 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation were 65 and over. 

We find that in 1910, 51.2 per cent of all homes in Ohio were owned, 
that 71.8 per cent of the farm homes were owned, and 45 per cent of 
other homes were owned. More than one-fourth of the farm homes 
and a third of the other homes were mortgaged. Moreover, home 
ownership is decreasing, the percentage being 52.4 per cent in 1900 and 
54.3 per cent in 1890; and the per cent owned free being 34.6 per cent, 
35.6 per cent, and 38.6 per cent in 1910, 1900, and 1890, respectively. 

Statistics were gathered by the United States Census Bureau in 1910 
showing farm ownership for people 65 and over: 32,007 farmers were 
reported out of a total of 146,974 persons 65 and over classified as 
rural; 24,406 such farmers owned their own farms free; 3,860 had 
encumbrances; 1,506 were part owners, and 2,124 were tenants. 
These figures showed a large reduction from 1900 when 37,907 owned 
their own farms, 30,585 owned their farms free, 6,359 had eicum- 
brances, and 2,874 were tenants. 
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Figures for home ownership by age groups have not been com- 
piled since 1900 when 41.3 per cent of all persons 65 and over owned 
their homes but 6.4 per cent of the total were encumbered. {[; 
appears that home ownership by persons 65 and over has greatly 
decreased since 1900, the decrease for farm homes alone being 15.5 
per cent, although the number of persons 65 and over increasi|. 
Those who owned their farms free decreased 20.2 per cent betwooy 
1900 and 1910. 

We find that home ownership is decreasing somewhat and t},,: 
home ownership among persons 65 and over is very marke«|\ 
decreasing. 

No figures are available to show other property ownership by «|| 
persons in the State 65 and over. The total number of savines 
depositors in postal savings banks in 1917 was 39,347 with $8,943 60/7. 
The amount of savings deposits in State banks was $410,148,309 an 
in private banks $3,816,076. The time deposits in national banks 
were $110,627,000. Building and loan deposits were $99,955,36s. 
by 261,508 depositors, the amount of running stock was $135,796,7()9 
and of paid-up stock $44,530,232. 

A survey of 1,432 persons over 50 years of age in Hamilton in 
1918 disclosed that 36.6 per cent owned their own homes free aid 
9.6 per cent had mortgaged homes. The bulk of the homes (366 
out of 691) were valued at less than $2,200. One hundred and 
ninety-eight of the home owners had other property but the prop- 
erty of 80 of these was less than $500. One hundred and nineteen 
who did not have homes had other property but 80 of these hai 
less than $500. 

A statistical analysis made by the staff of the commission shows 
that while the number of aged persons is increasing, the proportion 
engaged in gainful occupations is decreasing. In many occupations 
the decrease is very marked. 

Causes of aged dependency.—The causes of aged dependenc\ 
have been examined with much care. 

An examination of records of 1,608 persons in county infirmarics 
showed that 482 or 29.9 per cent were dependent because of disease 
or accident; 468 or 29.19 per cent because of intemperance; 178 or 
11 per cent because of improvidence; 187 or 11.6 per cent because 
of misfortune; and 96 or 5.9 per cent because of low wages. It was 
found that 113 had had property at one time valued at over $2,000 
and 39 had had property worth more than $10,000 at one time. 

An examination of 500 cases in private homes showed that 204 
or 40.8 per cent were made dependent because of sickness and acci- 
dent; 98 or 19.6 per cent because of misfortune; 60 because of 
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intemperance; 59 because of low wages; 50 because of improvidence; 
and 29 unknown. 

In the Hamilton study of 1,432 persons over 50, there were 360 
dependent on their children or relations. 61 out of 416 aged persons 
studied in Cincinnati were dependent on their children and others. 
The cause of this dependency was generally traceable to sickness 
rather than to old age. 

Present method of care.—Aged people who are dependent are cared 
for in the following ways: 

By relations and friends. 

By private benevolences and public or private pensions. 

By private old folks’ homes, church homes and society or lodge 
homes. 

By State institutions. 

By county infirmaries. 

By outdoor relief from public or charity organization societies. 

There are 89 public infirmaries in Ohio which cared for 14,959 
different persons in 1916. About 8,000 constitutes the permanent 
infrmary population. Forty-six private old folks’ homes cared 
for about 2,700 aged people. About half of the persons in State 
institutions are over 60, which means about 16,000. 

The number of aged persons aided in outdoor relief is not known 
hut a conservative estimate would be that 7 per cent to 10 per cent 
of applicants were dependent because of age. 

On the basis of studies in Hamilton and Cincinnati from 15 per 
cent to 25 per cent of all persons over 50 are dependent on relations 
and friends. In 1917, there were in Ohio 63,703 Federal pensioners, 
practically all of whom were aged. Approximately 2,100 persons 
are receiving public or private service pensions in Ohio. 

An investigation of county infirmaries disclosed that this public 
system of care for the aged was woefully deficient in many counties. 

Old-age wnsurance v. pensions.—There are three main systems of 
providing for old age, namely, compulsory old-age insurance, old-age 
pensions and voluntary insurance or annuities. 

Compulsory old-age insurance is a means by which the insured 
persons pay regular premiums throughout their working life into 
an insurance fund from which they draw a pension after a certain 
age. The insured may pay all the premium or the employer and 
the State may assist. 

Old-age pensions contemplate that the fund shall be created out 
of taxation and that persons who live beyond a certain age and have 
insufficient support shall receive a regular amount as a pension. 
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Annuities are annual payments for life or a certain number of 
years, from a fund created by the insured persons either in regula 
contributions or by paying in a lump sum. 

Compulsory old-age insurance has the advantage of requirin: 
the insured to provide directly for himself. But it has sever,| 
weaknesses which appear to make it unworkable. It can not pro- 
vide for the wives of insured men; it will not be of benefit for man, 
years until a new generation which has paid the premiums gets ol 
it is expensive and cumbersome to administer, requiring as it docs 
the keeping of accounts on every man throughout his lifetime. 

The experience with voluntary annuities does not warrant an 
expectation that that plan will solve the old-age dependency 
problem. 

The old-age pension plan is simpler and more certain, and if prop- 
erly safeguarded should provide for all worthy aged. Inasmuch as 
the fund is created by taxation, which all persons bear, the pension 
is indirectly a contributory pension. England, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, and France pay pensions directly out of the public 
treasury. Ohio does likewise in the case of the blind and of mothers 
with young children. 

Provision for old age in European countries.—Three methods of 
providing for dependent old age are found in European countries. 
The earliest development is that of State-subsidized insurance. 
This form has been developed in France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy. 
In practice it has failed to solve the old-age problem for any appre- 
ciable proportion of wage earners. 

The second line of development, that of obligatory insurance for 
old age, is found in Germany, Luxemburg, Austria, France, Rou. 
mania, and Sweden. This principle has also been applied in Bel- 
gium, Russia, and Italy to special groups, such as miners, seamen, 
and railroad employees, while Belgium was on the point of enacting 
a comprehensive obligatory system. Acts include specified groups 
of those gainfully employed. Provision is made for a small stipend 
during permanent invalidity and during old age. The funds are 
usually derived from the joint contribution of workmen, employers. 
and the State. Insurance is carried by State institutions, as in 
Germany, or in agencies selected by the worker, as in France. 

Almost coincident has been the development of noncontributory 
old-age pensions in which the State raises through taxation the 
funds to provide pensions for those declared eligible by law. Such 
systems have been adopted by Denmark, New Zealand, France, 
Australia, and Great Britain. These systems, which are a substi- 
tute for poor relief, do away with the vexatious question under 
insurance as to the provision to be made for those already aged 
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and for wives of insured men. They customarily require proof of 
age, citizenship, residence, and good moral habits as conditions for 
eligibility. 

The cost of old-age pensions.—It will be impossible to make an 
exact estimate of the number of persons over 65 years of age who 
would make application for a pension and be qualified to receive 
one until such a plan is actually in force. We do not know exactly 
the economic status of people, and no census or survey plan can 
obtain the exact information. If we were to have the same experi- 
ence as Australia and New Zealand we would find that about 100,000 
people over 65 would apply for a pension in Ohio. There are factors 
here which apparently would reduce this estimate at least for a 
number of years. 

1. There are about 60,000 Federal pensioners, most of whom are 
over 65 and who are receiving sufficient pensions to provide for their 
wants. 

2. There is a considerable number of foreigners over 65 who have 
pot been naturalized and would not be qualified for a pension. 

3. Home owning is at least as common as in the Australian coun- 
tries, and large numbers of old people who would otherwise be 
dependent have small homes, which would become the property of 
the State when the pensioner dies. 

Taking all factors into account in Ohio it appears to be a fair 
estimate that 75,000 to 80,000 qualified persons over 65 would 
apply for a pension. The cost of pensions on this basis at $3 a 
week would be $225,000 to $240,000 a week, or $11,700,000 to 
$12,480,000 annually. To this should be added the cost of admin- 
istration, which would probably reach $500,000. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Sickness prevention.—I. Adequate health supervision of all ele- 
mentary and high schools, including annual medical examinations 
of all children by physicians and supervision by public health nurses, 
should be provided. The cost should be borne by the State, the 
cities, and the counties in some equitable proportion. 

II. Provision should be made for adequate public health nursing 
service in each city and county, including prenatal and infant care. 
The cost should be borne by the State, the cities, and counties in 
an equitable proportion. The State department of health should 
fix the qualifications of public health nurses and have general super- 
vision over the work. 





1 In January a typewritten copy of these recommendations was furnished this bureau by the commission 
in advance of their publication in connection with the summary of findings reproduced herewith, and 
they were accordingly printed in fullin the February issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (pp. 239-242). 
Because of the importance of the subject it has been deemed advisable to reprint the recommendations 
so that they may be considered in connection with the findings upon which they are based. 
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III. Physical education should be required in all schools for 4] 
children, and practical teaching of health and hygiene should he 
required in the elementary schools. 

IV. The teaching of home economics, including home nursing. 
should be developed as rapidly as possible under the system of 
vocational education provided by the State in cooperation with the 
Federal Government through the Smith-Hughes Act. Home dem- 
onstration work should be widely extended under the Smith-Ley er 
Act, and legislation to authorize such work on the same basis as 
farm demonstration should be immediately enacted. 

V. All children’s homes should provide for adequate health care 
and supervision, and the board of State charities and the State depart- 
ment of health should have wider power to enforce standards of health 
care of children in institutions. 

VI. The local public health system should be revised. The town- 
ship, village, and small city health boards and officers should be abo- 
ished and in their place should be a county or a district health coi- 
missioner, subject to the supervision of the State department of 
health, who should have control of all public health work in the county 
or the district. Cities of more than 50,000 population may, if they 
so elect, be separate health units as now constituted, subject to the 
same State supervision as the county health unit. 

VII. A State program should be adopted to cooperate with the 
Federal public health service for the suppression of venereal diseascs 
in the State. 

VIII. A law should be passed prohibiting industrial work by women 
for at least six weeks after childbirth. 

IX. Every child under 18 should be physically examined before 
going to work and a certificate be obtained from the health author- 
ities that the work to be engaged in will not be physically injurious 1 
him. The State department of health shall formulate rules and regu- 
lations for such examinations. 

X. The program adopted for the study and care of the feeble- 
minded by the Ohio board of administration under recent legislation 
should be pushed through as rapidly as possible. 

XI. Provision should be made without delay for the care of tuber- 
culosis patients in county and State institutions. These institution: 
should become agencies for treating incipient cases and not merely for 
the treatment of incurables. The counties should be required to fur- 
nish sanatorium facilities. 

XII. In accordance with the report of a special committee, made 
to the governor, on hospital legislation, there should be created a 
bureau of hospitals in the State department of health to survey the 
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hospital facilities of the State, classify hospitals and dispensaries, and 
require reports on uniform blanks. 

Health insurance.—I. The principle of health insurance is approved 
as a means of distributing the cost of sickness. 

II. Health insurance should be required for all employees to be 
paid for by employers and employees in equal proportion. The 
State should pay all costs of State administration as in the case of the 
workmen’s compensation act and all costs of supervision of insurance 
carriers. 

III. The benefits to workers under health insurance should consist 
of: (a) Cash payment of a part of the wages of workers disabled by 
sickness; (6) complete medical care for the worker including hospital 
and home care and all surgical attendance and the cost of all medi- 
cines and appliances; (c) adequate provision for rehabilitation both 
physical and vocational in cooperation with existing public depart- 
ments and institutions; (d) dental care; (e) medical care for the wives 
and dependents of the workers if the same can be done constitution- 
ally, and a burial benefit for the worker. 

IV. (a) The exact form of organization of the medical service, 
including hospital and dental service, should be left largely to the 
State health insurance commission which administers the act to 
develop plans to meet conditions in different parts of the State. 
Minimum standards should, however, be established to insure that 
such service shall be adequate. 

(b) It should be clearly established that medical, hospital, and 
dental care shall be adequately compensated. 

V. The insurance should be carried in establishment funds mu- 
tually managed and in public mutual associations. Companies or 
associations writing insurance for profit should not be permitted to 
be carriers of such insurance. 

VI. The system should be administered by a State health insur- 
ance commission of four members, one of whom shall be the State 
commissioner of health. The State commission may fix such admin- 
istrative districts as may be necessary and shall coordinate their 
work so far as possible with the local health authorities. 

VII. There should be a reasonable waiting period, not less than 
six days, before cash benefits are paid. Medical benefits should be 
given during the entire time of disability. Benefit payments should 
be continued as long as disability lasts, but not exceeding three years. 

Old-age pensions.—I. The State should provide for the payment of 
a weekly pension not exceeding $5 per week to all persons over 65 
years of age, but the combined pension and income of any sucly per- 
son shall not exceed $350 annually. 
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II. The following shall be excluded: 

1, Aliens and persons who have been citizens for less than 15 years, 

2. Persons who have not been residents of the State for 15 years, 

3. Persons convicted of a penitentiary offense within 10 years. 

4. Persons who have disposed of any property in order to qua! 
for a pension. 

5. Tramps and professional paupers. 

III. A voluntary system should be established and administe: 
at the expense of the State so that individuals may purchase annuit 
not to exceed $10 a week by regular payments or by lump su 
purchase. 

IV. A person 65 years of age or over who qualifies for a pensio); 
but does not take his pension until later, should receive the deferr« 
pension, computed from the date of qualification as an annuity whe 
he does go on the pension roll. Such deferred pension shall not |) 
considered in determining the amount of income as provided in 
Section I. 

V. The property in excess of $100 of any person who receives an 
old-age pension shall, upon the death of such person, be transferre! 
to the State for disposal and from the proceeds thereof shall be do- 
ducted the amount which has been paid to the pensioner. Any 
residue shall then be paid to the lawful heirs. 

VI. The .old-age pension system should be administered by a 
State board of pensioners, consisting of three members. 

VII. A county board of welfare should be created to combine all! 
of the welfare work of the county, including administration of ol<- 
age pensions, mothers’ pensions, and blind pensions. The boar! 
should be unpaid and should employ a county welfare director 
selected from a civil-service list without regard to residence 0: 
political consideration. 
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HOUSING. 





ADJUSTMENT OF RENT PROFITEERING CASES BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR. 


With America’s entrance into the war the housing shortage in 
many of the manufacturing and shipyard centers became acute. 
For some time previously the cost of labor and materials had caused 
a slackening in the normal rate of new construction and even of 
repairs of existing structures. On the other hand, the mobilization 
of armies of war workers in the industrial centers created an un- 
precedented demand, Everything possible was done to provide the 
needed quarters by using to capacity the accommodations in the 
locality or within commuting distance, if necessary supplementing 
these as rapidly as possible by new construction. In spite of well- 
directed and vigorous efforts along these lines, the rentals both of 
rooms and of houses began to soar. The rise was most marked in 
places where large bodies of contented labor were necessary to secure 
maximum production in war materials. 

It was recognized by tenants as well as landlords that certain 
increases were legitimate in view of increased costs in taxes, service, 
maintenance, repairs, etc. But in large numbers of cases the tenants 
felt that the landlords were deliberately taking advantage of the 
emergency and were profiteering at the tenants’ expense. Doubtless 
this feeling was often unjustified, but it was important even in such 
cases that tenants should be brought to realize this fact, in order 
to quiet their grievances and consequent unrest. Very often, how- 
ever, there was justification for complaints. Many unscrupulous 
landlords raised their rentals time and again until they reached two, 
three, and, in a few instances, even four times the normal amount. 
This was aggravated also by the fact that they refused even to make 
necessary repairs. War workers were thus driven to housing accom- 
modations that were insanitary and cramped. The exorbitant 
rentals for such quarters and the constant danger of still higher 
costs, enforced by the threat of eviction, created discontent and 
worry and seriously impaired industrial efficiency. Naturally the 
employees who constituted the very best and the most efficient class 
of workers were unwilling to remain in such surroundings, and left 
their employment to seek cities having better living conditions. 
The loss of time, the confusion, and the large labor turnover thus 
resulting meant a serious interference with the production of needed 
war materials. 
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It was early realized by the Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation of the United States Department of Labor that one 
of its tasks was to protect loyal war workers against illegitimate 
rentals and threats. To accomplish this it promoted the organiza- 
tion, in industrial centers, of community committees on rent profitecr- 
ing. These committees, consisting of representatives of organize 
labor, real estate interests, the legal profession, and the general 
public, undertook, by democratic methods, to investigate and adjust 
the various difficulties arising between landlords and tenants. [y 
76 localities active committees were organized. In 50 other cities 
the bureau adjusted the complaints which came to its attention 
through local councils of defense or other representative organiza- 
tions. Thus, in no less than 126 localities the bureau has souvht 
to combat the rent profiteer and to adjust grievances in matters of 
housing. 

The work done by the local committees on rent profiteering }:s 
been significant both in its amount and in the degree of succiss 
achieved. In Cleveland, Ohio, there have been filed to date 2,s\i7 
complaints, the vast majority of which have been adjusted in 3 
manner acceptable to both landlord and tenant. During the moti 
of the armistice, to be more specific, the Cleveland committee dealt 
with 233 cases, of which 131 were of a minor nature involving only 
brief attention and 102 were such as to require hearings and investiyu- 
tions. Of these 102 cases, 80 were decided in favor of the tenant, 
14 in favor of the landlord, and eight were settled by the landlord 
without the assistance of the committee. The saving to the tenants 
averaged $464 per month. In Philadelphia, Pa., besides hundreds 
of minor cases, there were 1,123 cases sufficiently important to |e 
made of record. Of these, 868 were satisfactorily adjusted. ‘Tic 
latest reports show totals of complaints received as follows: Seattle, 
Wash., 691; Newark, N. J., 327; Portland, Oreg., 318; Oaklani, | 
Cal., 300; Waterbury, Conn., 168; New London, Conn., 152; Charlcs- 
town, W. Va., 152; Buffalo, N. Y., 133; Trenton, N. J., 125; Canton, 
Ohio, 125; Coatesville, Pa., 125; Davenport, Iowa, 112; Bridgeport, | 
Conn., 100; Erie, Pa., 90. During the first five weeks of its exist- 
ence, the committee of Vallejo, Cal., effected 38 reductions in rentals, | 
amounting to $198.50 per month, in addition to various adjustments 
in Napa, Cal., reaching a total of 69 cases. Complaints dealt witi 
in other cities are as follows: Norfolk, Va., 86; Perth Amboy, N. J/., | 
73; New Brunswick, N. J., 60; Bayonne, N. J., 35; Lowell, Mass., | 
65; Sharon, Pa., 37; Youngstown, Ohio, 73; Allentown, Pa., 22; 
Warren, Ohio, 27; Hamilton, Ohio, 15; Rock Island, Il., 58. Through 
the very tactful and efficient administration of the committee most 
complicated and apparently irreconcilable situations have been coi- 
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promised and adjusted out of court in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. 

The committees have also done much to prevent evictions. If one 
family moves, another must, as a rule, also move and so on in- 
definitely. Thus there is loss of time, money, energy, and content- 
ment, and also of morale and industrial efficiency. In Norfolk, Va., 
77 attempted evictions of families of war workers were prevented. 
Cleveland, Ohio, has to its credit 99 evictions prevented ; New London, 
Conn., 51; Bridgeport, Conn., 50; Buffalo, N. Y., 34; Davenport, 
lowa, 25; Sharon, Pa., 15; Canton, Ohio, 11; Warren, Ohio, 6; Lorain, 
Ohio, 5; Rock Island, Il., 4. 

When the landlords in Seattle, Wash., learned that a committee 
on rent profiteering was to be organized, 12 of them at once volun- 
tarily reduced rentals. In many, if not all, localities the very exist- 
ence of committees has served to deter landlords from attempting 
to profiteer. 

in hundreds of instances, sanitary conditions have been improved, 
necessary repairs made, and properties rendered more habitable as 
a result of the activities of committees. 

An important part of the work of the committees on rent profiteer- 
ing consists in getting landlords and tenants to see each other’s point 
of view and in furthering a better understanding between the various 
elements of the community represented on the committee. The 
president of the central labor council in a southern city recently 
suid of the local committee that it has ‘“‘ handled hundreds of cases, 
adjusting rents to the satisfaction of all parties concerned—also 
stopped ejections. The four labor members of the committee 
reported that the lawyers and business men on the committee were 
‘real men’—-while the chairman of the council of defense, president 
of a number of corporations, admitted that his views on labor ques- 
tions and labor unions had been radically changed.” 


CHEAP DWELLINGS IN FRANCE.' 


A circular issued by the French minister of labor calls to the atten- 
tion of provincial governors the present crisis in the housing problem, 
due principally to the influx of refugees, colonial and foreign laborers, 
and to the overpopulation of industrial centers working for the 
national defense. This crisis, particularly noticeable as regards 
popular lodgings, will not show an appreciable decrease with the 
close of the war. 

Upon the return of the demobilized troops, numerous lodgings will 
have to be provided and numberless homes and workshops built or 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, August-September-October, 1918. 
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rebuilt. Above all, it is important to see to it that these homes arp 
healthful and to continue without relaxation the fight against {he 
hovel. The development of workmen’s habitations, the improvem 
of housing, is one of the most pressing problems of the post-., 
period, and it is imperative to prepare for the widest possible api. 
cation of the laws in regard to cheap dwellings and small properties, 

The law of December 23, 1912, provides, among other things, fv, 
the institution of ‘ Public offices for cheap dwellings”’ organization, 
destined to play a particularly useful réle, the creation of whic!) j; 
is important to encourage. These offices are intended to manage {| 
construction and disposal of sanitary dwellings and to make necess:ry 
improvements on existing ones; to establish city and workmen’s gx)- 
dens, community laundries, baths, nurseries, and playgrounds; ani 
to establish stores, provided that no alcoholic beverages be soli! 
therein. Such offices are created by a decree at the request of ; 
municipal council, one or more associated municipalities, or a general 
council, which bodies must assure them an endowment in the form 
either of a subvention or of property. 

Several such institutions have been organized and, although ham- 
pered by extremely unfavorable conditions, have obtained interesting 
and important results. 

The ministerial circular admonishes: 

It is necessary that with as little delay as possible the whole country be covere 
with a network of these offices, departmental, interdepartmental, or communal, ani 
that all within their own well-defined territories rival one another in their zeal ani 
activity in the interest of common welfare. 


The cheap dwellings bureau in the department of the Seine has 
shown remarkable activity. It has undertaken the development of a 
series of public gardens and in some cases has acquired land fo: 
public use through expropriation proceedings. The general council 
of the Seine pledged a donation of 150,000 francs ($28,950), availa!le 
in 10 yearly payments of 15,000 francs ($2,895), and the department:! 
assembly authorized an endowment of 10,000,000 francs ($1,930,000 . 
to be used exclusively for the acquisition of land. 

The general aim of the council in the Seine has been to intervene 
in the matter of laborers’ dwellings throughout the entire depar'- 
ment. Conditions in the suburbs are probably worse than in tlic 
city. The problem demands a rational, coordinated, and methodic 
treatment, embracing both the city of Paris and the suburbs. ‘lo 
prepare for the proper development of their plans, public officia!s 
have made considerable progress in the acquisition of suburban land 
for publicuse. Several tracts of land near Paris have been purchase, 
and very little of the 10,000,000 francs ($1,930,000) remains unex- 
pended. 
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In all purchases the following characteristics have been considered: 
The geological formation of the land, source of supply of drinking 
water, possibilities for sewage disposal, means of access, and the 
price. 

While the office realizes that communities must be permitted to act 
independently, it nevertheless feels charged with the duty of cooper- 
ating and aiding in all initiatives taken by them, of laying out city 
cardens, and of erecting sample dwellings which shall have individual 
character and harmony of construction and the best hygienic features. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, JANUARY 16, 
1919, TO FEBRUARY 15, 1919. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secre- 


tary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through t\\ 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, {\, 
Secretary exercised his good oflices between January 16, 1919, and 
February 15, 1919, in 121 labor disputes. The companies involved, 
the number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as 
information is available, were as follows: 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIA’ 


JAN. 16, 1919, TO FEB. 15, 1919. 








| Workmen affected. 
{ 

















Name. tat | Result. 
neue ae ndi- | 
| Directly. rectly. | 
' 
i ! 
Threatened strike, machinists in contract machine shops, 66 165 | Adjusted. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Controversy, toolmakers, machinists,and machinists’ help- | 80 250 | Pending. 
ers, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Controversy, machinists, Standard Steel Car Co., Ham- 600 | soo | Adjusted. 
mond, Ind. 
Strike, carpenters, United States nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle | ene Do. 
Shoals, Ala. 
Threatened strike, plasterers and cement finishers, United ge ee The men agree t D 
States nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala. any further agita!ion 
and to prepare | 
case and submit 
the Constructior 
vision of the Wa! 
partment. 
Strike, plumbers and pipe fitters, United States nitrate a | Unable to adjust. 
plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
Threatened strike, structural-iron workers, United States ie BRR SS. Men agree to stop 
nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala. ther agitation 
submit their cas: 
War Department 
Controversy, Berkshire Street Railway Co., Pittsfield, Mass. " _ Pending. 
Strike, Kahn Tailoring Co., Indianapolis, Ind............... 300 400 | Adjusted. 
Controversy, boilermakers, Utica Steam Engine and Boiler | 18 100 | Pending. 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Strike, garment workers, Brown-Evans Mfg. Co., Sedalia, | 150 | 10 | Company told com: 
Mo. sioner they had made 
| uptheir minds to 
continue the ma 
| facturing end of the 
business, and that 
they would not need 
their employees. 
Lockout, Marquette Rod Mill, branch of the American | TORT: visancucs Adjusted. 
Steel and Wire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Coerea chain makers, Nixdorf & Kroein Manufactur- | 43 | 100 | Unable to adjust. 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Controversy, Decker Packing Plant, Mason City, Iowa. ....'.......... 2.2.2.2... Adjusted before com 
| missioner’s arrival. 
Threatened strike, paper makers, West Virginia Pulp & | i Pee Pending. 
Paper Co., Tyrone, Pa. 
ye strike, waist and dress industry, New York, | 35,000 | pica nena Do. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
JAN. 16, 1919, TO FEB. 15, 1919—Continued. 





Workmen affected. 


























Name. | Result. 
te) 
Directly. | rectly. 
16, | 
| 
Strike, core makers, chippers, mold makers, Pratt Malle- | fae Commissioner can ren- 
able Iron Works, Joliet, Ill. | der no service as 
| there is no trouble in 
Te. : | the shop. 
: Strike, teamsters, Melter-Larkin Paving Co., Chicago, Ill.... ....... Pending. 
Lie Controversy, fish industry, Boston, Mass.................. Do. 
ie Controversy, annealers, United States Cartridge Co., Lowell, .......... 2.2... Do, 
he Mass. e = | 
Strike, General Edectric Co., at Pittsfield, Mass., Lynn, ........ Referred to National 
nd Mass., Schenectady, N. Y., Fort Wayne, ind., and Erie, War Labor Board. 
Pa. 
d. Controversy, stationary engineers, Cleveland, Ohio: 
' i ES ida csv vidnoneenecsesecesssescees ae 
as it dd bb choncarendunvessiverccices ail — 
Nickle Plate & Wheeling............................ [ ae 
ia onli 0 45 wi dis woe Hindit wine sé Mbp aruie 0 
Threatened strike, foremen and switchboard operators, 75 2; Charges investigated 
= ‘nited Statesnitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala. and appear to be un- 
L founded, 
Strike, Gaslight Co., Murphysboro, ill.......................... Adjusted before com- 
missioner’s arrival. 
Strike, painters, Government housing operations, Bath, Me. . Adjusted. 
= Controversy, Massey Machine Co., Watertown, N. Y....... .......... ..... Pending. 
Controversy, track repair men and foremen, New York ...... Do. 
State Railways Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lockout, A. Strisch & Bros. Co., Oshkosh, Wis............. ......-.. Do. 
Threatened strike, pressmen, Huntington, W. Va.: 
Huntington Advertiser ...... Ce ang Wi erent Bere Bada sid | 
a EEA esi suebhserkdhenseesecesevs edocs f 19 184 Adjusted. 
Dita hb wes ohn bs sh ds cincan sacweseee hcise erie mate a 
A Lockout, leather workers, Nashville, Tenn... ....... meee 58 64 | Unable to adjust. 
rhreatened strike, Inland Stee! Co., Chicago Heights, Ill... |} eee | Adjusted. 
Lockout, Western Drop Forge Co., Marion, Ind ............ 250 10 | Pending. 
rhreatened strike, General Refractories Co., Joliet, Ill...... 12 600 | Adjusted. 
strike, boiler makers and helpers, Tippett & Wood Boiler | 50 8 Do. 
Works, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Controversy, Cleveland Railway Co., Cleveland, Ohio... ... 20 2,500 | Unable to adjust. 
rhreatened strike, bricklayers, United States mitrate plant | MF ewinesadane Adjusted. 
_ No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
r Strike, Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Renton, Wash.......... 3 eee Do. 
n strike, electrical workers, Tacoma, Wash................... 98 Do. 
: aS furniture clerks, four largest stores, Seattle, | 59 Do. 
Wash, 
Threatened strike, fish workers, Seattle, Wash.............. if Sane Do. 
Ne trike, Mayer Bros. Jewelry Manufacturing, Seattle, Wash... 20 200 Do. 
ae strike, Independent Telephone Co., Everett, | is Eee Do, 
Wash, 
Threatened strike, engineers and janitors, school buildings, Oe iwecvesks Matter referred to local 
r. Seattle, Wash. committee on indus- 
| trial relations. 
Lockout, building trades, Kansas City, Mo................. 500 2, 500 Pending. 
strike, machinists, Kingsbury Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ | Ree Do. 
trike, teamsters, Wilson Co. ..... &, eae | See Adjusted. 
strike, Doehler Die Casting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.........-.. ene. Unable to adjust. 
Controversy, Egleston Bros. Co., New York, N. Y.......... i rr Do, 
Strike, foundry employees, 22 foundries, Brooklyn, N.Y... 400 900 | Pending. 
. Strike, molders and helpers, Big Savage Fire Brick Co., 50 100 | About two-thirds of 
le Frostburg, Md. the men are back 
: working. 
. ‘ Se eae Railway & Electric Co., Wash- | DGB fs dunacdsee Referred to National 
A ington, D.C. War Labor Board. 
: Threatened strike, United Alloys Steel Co., Canton, Ohio... 500 2,000 | Adjusted. 
a r breeeed ies. oe makers, West Virginia Pulp & Pa- 500 700 | Pending. 
_per Co., Piedmont, W. Va. 
Controversy Standard Steel Car Co., Ordnance Department, 27 1, 400 Do. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Threatened strike, Nagle Steel Co., Seyferts, Pa.............|.....+.... -+-+.- kasd Do. 
Strike, building trades, New Orleans, La.....:....... ined 837 2,700 | Adjusted. 
- i so ee Strike, Akin-Erskine Milling Co., Evansville, 40 80 | Do. 
nd, 
| Coy, Master Slag & Composition Roofers, Philadel- |.......... ...... ~ ay to National 
: phia, Pa. | _ War Labor Board. 
{ Strike, Barnett Leather Co., Little Falls, Mass.............. i Oa EEE | Pending. 
: Threatened strike, Acme Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, 10. 100 Adjusted. 
Z nd. I | 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS 


JAN. 16, 1919, TO FEB. 15, 1919—Continued. 








Name. 








Controversy, boiler makers and helpers, McDermott Bros., 
Allentown, Pa. 
Controversy, boiler makers, Allentown Boiler Works, Allen- 
town, Pa. 
— boiler makers, Traylor Engineering Co., Allentown, 
a 


} 
| 


Strike, fish and oystermen, Day City Packing Co., Apalachi- | 


cola, Fla. 


Strike, Rockwell-Drake plant, branch of Marlin Arms Co., | 


Plainville, Conn. 


Controversy, Klots Throwing Co., Cumberland, Md. . 
Strike, Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky..... 


Threatened strike, Norfolk Navy Yard, metal trades, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


Strike, Indian Packing Co., Green Bay, Wis...............- 


Controversy, Ely Walker Shirt Co., Mascoutah, Il.......... 
Strike, sheet-metal workers, Atlantic City, N. J 


Strike, journeymen painters, O. H. Guttridge Co., Atlantic | 


City, N. J. 
Strike, plumbers, Atlantic City, N. J 
Threatened strike, Eastman Kodax Co., Rochester, N. Y... 
Threatened strike, Dodge Bros. (Inc.), Detroit, Mich 
Strike, building trades vs. Crowell, Lunduff, Little Co., on 
-_ project for Pennsylvania R. R.. Fort Wayne, 


Controversy, National Match Co., Joliet, Tll............. ee 

ar handy structural iron workers, Vierling Steel Co., 
Chicago, fl. 

Strike, plumbers, metal crafts, laborers, Jahnceke Ship Yard, 

sonville, La. 

Controversy, harness makers, Western Saddlery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Lockout, machinists, Spang Co., Butler, Pa 





Threatened strike, express sorters, Chicago, Dll............. 
Controversy, Southern Pacific Ry., Los Angeles, Cal......-.| 


| 
Controversy, stevedores, Aviation General Supply Depot, | 


Houston, Tex. 


Lockout, stove mounters, Hoosier Stove Co., Marion, Ind. .' 


Controversy, Hardwood Products Co. Neenah, Wis........ 

Strike, broom makers, Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill.. 

ss ala machinists, General Electric Co., Fort Wayne, 
nd. 

Controversy, Western Weighing Association, Chicago, Ill. .. 


Controversy, machinists, molders, pattern makers, black- | 


smiths, Flory Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Controversy, shipyards of Northwest, Tacoma, Wash....... 
Controversy, mters, housing projects, Bath, Me....... 
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Comroveres, Umisen srom Works, Iola, Kans...............-)..........}.....000- 


Strike, silk mills, Paterson, N. J 


Strike, machinists, Excelsior Motor Supply Co., Chicago, II1.! 


Lockout, building crafts, Dallas, Tex 


Strike, Rose & Rose, Cleveland, Ohio...................-..eeeeceeece ceceee-e. 


a a ge 2 Rata Milling Kansas City, Mo... 
Walkout, s 
Vv J 


Ga 


0. Se 
pyard employees, Foundation Shipyard, Sa- | 


Controversy, Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass....... .......-..)...-...--- 


ew, Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, 
0 


Controv , Walnut Creek Flour Mill, Great Bend, Kans 


Strike, Wright Lathe Co., Chicago 


I 
Controversy, textile situation, Philadelphia DU ac Ss cuakd tel > ved tag wae NORE Se 


s 





LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY Tip 
OF CONCILIA N, 
Workmen affected. 
ae | Result. 
, . ndi- 
Directly. rectly. 
3 10 | Adjusted. 
2 90 | Grievance proved | 
/ nota valid one. 
35 | 451 | Adjusted. 
75 | 200 | Pending. 
99 | 15, Company was 1. 
elled to reduce 
| orces because of lack 
of orders. 

3 | 36 | Adjusted. 

gt EP eree .. Company claims !)e- 
artment of Labor 
as no right to inter- 

| fere. 

4,000 | acini aie Commissioner’s 1- 
thority was limited 
to endeavoring to 
prevent a strike 

| walkout. Men did 
| neither. 

4 500 | There was no case, as 
| thecomplainants had 
| been untruthful. 

75 Adjusted. 
2, 500 Do. 
| ee Pending. 
| Adjusted. 1 
300, 1, 500 | Do. 
2,100 | 5,900 | Pending. 
130 | 220 | Adjusted. 
Sree Pending. 
=e Adjusted. 
163 200 Do. 
ep | Pere me = Do. 
are Unable to adjust. 
<< ae ae 
50 |..........| Referred to United 
States Railroad 
| ministration. 
Rats ik nso Gol Sin, ete ae Pending. 
26 | 130 | Adjusted. 
ieee de co aiet ain ile sears | Pending. 
45 155 | Unable to adjust. 
oA PEO! SAS epee ter Pending. 
a ek Se eee Do. 
156 180 Do. 
Se Do. 
Py Se a ee Cn Do. 
Do. 
tl eee Do. 
700 | 300 | Do. 
600 650 | Adjusted. 
Pending. 
Rp it RR) a oy Do. 
125 |...-.-.-- Do. 
| 
Do. 
Rae Ghukivclvesssnesss Do. 
RAN op ke eae Do. 
. { Sere Do. 
Do. 
Do. 





Controversy, textile situation, Biddeford, Me...............).......... Peoosw marin 
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ee we saul 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
JAN. 16, 1919, TO FEB. 15, 1919—Concluded. 








Workmen affected. | 











} 
Name. | | Result. 
| Directly. | Ban: 
| 
Controversy, textile situation, Saco, Me...................-- | ie Ae ae eee De atk . Pending. 
Controversy, Mundorf Chain Co., York, Pa.............-..-.- = Pa Be wars Do. 
Controversy, Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, Wis........... PET Boer Do. 
Controversy, Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......)......... SS Aa, Do. 
Controversy, electrical workers, Foundation Shipyard Co., |...................-- Adjusted. 
Savannah, Ga. | | 
0 EE ee Se ee Pending. 
strike, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Philadelphia, Pa... -. eee Do. 
Controversy, L. Davis vs. American Hominy Co., Terre 1 | 150 | Adjusted. 
Haute, Ind. 
Consgarerar, carmen and helpers, Sinclair Refining Co., |..........).......... Pending. 
Coffeyville, Kans. 
Commnereany, electrical workers vs. electrical contractors, At-|...... SP apes ee Do. 
lanta, Ga. | 
Controversy, timber workers, St. Maries, Idaho............. ee eee Do. 
Controversy, textile industry, Chattanooga, Tenn.......... as Do. 
Controversy, Southern California Box Co., Los A ngeles, Cal. Do. 
Controversy, leather manufacturers, Blumenthal & Co., |.... ioe iat Do. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Controversy, molders, Kutztown Foundry & Machine Co., ah Do. 
Kutztown, Pa. | 
Controversy, painters, Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, |....._.. ; Do. 
Ind. 





ADJUSTMENTS REPORTED. 


Threatened strike, electrical workers, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Strike, packing department, National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Threatened strike, butchers, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Strike, pipe fitters, service men, stationary engineers, and machinists, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Controversy, machinists, American Steel & Wire Co., De Kalb, III. 








Controversy, Sinclair Refining Co., Vinita, Okla. 
Controversy, machinists, Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Controversy, cooperage workers, Green Bay, Wis. 
Controversy, foundry employees, several establishments, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Controversy, leather workers, Pfister & Vogel Leather Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Controversy, Pittsburgh Railways Co. and Pressed Steel Car Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Controversy, Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, Tex. 
Strike, carpenters and other building trades, Bausch & Lomb plant, Rochester, N. Y. 
: Controversy, coal companies vs. miners, Carbon County (Salt Lake City), Utah. 
Controversy, electrical workers, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Controversy, bakers, New Orleans, La. 
Controversy, The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. 
Controversy, Smalley-General Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Controversy, building trades, New Orleans, La. 
Controversy, blacksmiths, Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Strike, Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 
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LABOR RESULTS OF FEDERALIZED RAILROADS.! 


The annual report of the Director General of Railroads for the year 
1918 contains a chapter in which are reviewed the labor results of 
the Federalized railroads, some of which results have been noted 
from time to time in the Review. Among the first orders 
issued by the Director General, according to the report, were one 
(Circular No. 1, Feb. 9, 1918) creating the division of labor, another 
(General Order No. 5, Jan. 18, 1918) creating a railroad wage com- 
mission ? and ‘directing a general investigation of the compensation 
of persons in the railroad service, the relation of wages to wages in 
other industries, and other matters pertaining to conditions of em- 
ployment of railroad employees,” and a third (General Order No. 8, 
Feb. 21, 1918) directing that safety appliance laws be observe, 
that excessive hours of service be avoided where possible, and that 
matters of controversy arising over interpretations of existing wav 
agreements and other matters in relation to wages and heurs of 
service take their usual course. This order, it is stated, provided, 
that ‘‘no discrimination will be made in the employment, retention, 
or conditions of employment of employees because of membership 
or nonmembership in labor organizations.’’ ‘‘ Unquestionably,” thie 
report continues, ‘‘these initial orders did much to bring about « 
better feeling on the part of those employees who believed they hac 
not been treated justly in the past.” 

The ‘reasons for the establishment of the division of labor are 
briefly outlined in the report, as follows: 


During the two or three years antedating Federal control of the railroads an alarmin: 
situation was created, in that the employees’ organizations as a whole and throug 
federations, found themselves confronted with similar federations on the part of th. 
railroads, the roads being represented by conference committees, and the conferen: 
committees being subordinate to ‘‘advisory committees.’’ It was alleged by em. 
ployees that these conference committees of all of the principal railroads in a distri: 
were not permitted to grant the demands of employees or even to make favoral)| 
compromises without the consent of the advisory committee. The advisory con- 
mittee, it is alleged, was the agent of the great banking institutions that controlle:! 
the financial policy of all the railroads. 

Arbitrations have been resorted to in the later years in these district movements. 
with the result that employees reached the conclusion that an arbitration awar'| 
depended entirely upon the frame of mind of the neutral arbitrator. Persons selecte:! 
to perform this function were liberal in their awards in accordance with the liberalit) 
of their minds, when appointed upon such arbitration boards. 

There seems to have been a public opinion that any man, even indirectly con. 
nected with labor, would be unqualified to act as a neutral arbitrator, with the resui! 


1 Annual report of W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads, 1918. Labor. Washington, 1919. 27 pp 
That portion of the report which is devoted to the Woman’s Service Section is noted on pages 209 to 212 
of this issue of the LABOR REVIEW. 

2 The report of this commission was printed in the MONTHLY REVIEW for June, 1918 (pp. 21-45). Genera! 
Order No. 27, giving effect to the report of the commission, was also published in the MONTHLY REVIEW 
for June, 1918 (pp. 1-21). 
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that most estimable gentlemen who had never had any connection with, and who 
had little knowledge of, labor conditions were called upon to act as umpires in these 
creat contests. It was alleged by the employees that usually these arbitrators, having 
no technical knowledge of wage schedules, often made awards that were difficult of 
interpretation, if they did not, in fact, bring about conditions the very opposite to 
that intended by the neutral arbitrator. It also became apparent that in the applica- 
tion of the arbitration award, the officials of a railroad were the sole administrators 
thereof, with the result that after employees had been led to believe that an arbitration 
award brought them much relief, it was applied in a manner that ‘‘took away from 
them more than had been given them.”’ 

Later, provisions were made for submitting controversies over the application of 
an arbitration award back to, the arbitration board, cr to some other umpire, but this 
resulted in the continuation of controversies over a period of two or three years. 

[t may be truthfully said that at the time the railroads passed under Federal control, 
because of these vexatious contentions, the morale of railway employees had sunk to 
a low degree. In many instances there was an entire absence of esprit de corps, 
so necessary for efficient operation. 

It was with the knowledge of this alarming situation, and with a determination to 
restore harmonious relations between employees and the railroads, and thereby increase 
the efficiency of the railroads, that the division of labor of the railroad administra- 
tion was created. 


After the creation of the labor division, it was found advisable to 
establish separate bipartisan boards to adjust any differences of 
opinion which might arise between employees and officials where the 
former were working under wage agreements already in existence. 
The result was the formation of railway boards of adjustment Nos. 
|, 2, and 3,' created, respectively, on March 22, May 31, and Novem- 
ber 13. Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 concerns itself with 
controversies affecting conductors, engineers, traimmen, and firemen 
and enginemen. Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2 handles con- 
troversies affecting workers in the mechanical departments, and 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 3 affects telegraphers, switchmen, 
clerks, and maintenance-of-way employees. 


All controversies growing out of the interpretation or application of the provisions 
of wage schedules or agreements in effect, which were not promptly adjusted by the 
officials or employees on any of the individual railroads under Federal control, and 
all personal grievances or controversies arising under interpretation of wage agree- 
ments and all other disputes arising between officials of a railroad and its employees 
were to be handled in the usual manner by the committees of the employees and 
the officials of the railroads up to the chief operating officer of the railroad (or some 
one Officially designated by him). If, after this usual process, an amicable adjust- 
ment was not reached, then it became obligatory (by virtue of the “memorandum of 
understanding’’) on both the part of the railroads and officials of employees’ organiza- 
tions to submit the matter in controversy to the railway board of adjustment having 
jurisdiction. Provisions were made for joint submission of facts and brief argument 
in each case submitted, and if it was deemed advisable, such railway board of adjust- 
ment could call for additional information, either oral or written, and when the matter 
had been entirely investigated a decision would be rendered by the board. 





1 The creation of the first two boards was noted respectively in the Review for May, 1918 (pp. 180-152) 
and July, 1918 (p. 132), and the creation of the third board is noted in this issue (p. 162). 
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The division of labor, through an assistant director, adjusts contro- 
versies affecting approximately 1,000,000 employees whose interests 
are not looked after through working agreements with their respective 
companies. 

General Order No. 27, which gave effect to the report of the wax 
commission and established a new scale of wages for a large prop.r 
tion of railroad employees, made provision for the creation o/ 
board of railroad wages and working conditions — 


To hear and investigate matters presented by railroad employees or their r 
sentatives affecting— 

(1) Inequalities as to wages and working conditions whether as to individ 
employees or classes of employees. 

(2) Conditions arising from competition with employees in other industries. 

(3) Rules and working conditions for the several classes of employees either fo1 
country as a whole or for different parts of the country. 


The report states that rapid advances toward standardization « 
wages of all railroad employees have been made, and “but for the 
possible early return of the railroads to private control it could safely 
be said that the logical conclusion of the work of the present board of 
railroad wages and working conditions would be standardized ratvs 
standardized days, and other standardized conditions of employm: 
for all employees on railroads under Federal control.”’ The report 
notes the general recognition of the 8-hour day for railroad employevs 
and the establishment of rules providing for the administration of 
discipline and the maintenance of the seniority principle for more 
than a million employees. 
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In January, 1918, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 
the United States decreased 9 per cent as compared with the number 
February showed an increase over 
January of 16.2 per cent, while March as compared with February 
showed a decrease of 11.9 per cent. 
showed an increase of 46.7 per cent, May as compared with April an 
increase of 59.5 per cent, while June as compared with May decreased 
July as compared with June showed a decrease of 45.4 
In August there was an increase of 1.1 per cent over the 
number reported for July, and the number in September showed an 
increase Of 27.2 per cent over the number for August. 
compared with September showed an increase of 17.7 per cent and 
November compared with October showed a decrease of 27.8 per cent. 


admitted in December, 1917. 


6.4 per cent. 
per cent. 


IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN DECEMBER, 1918. 


April as compared with March 


In December the increase over November was 26.5 per cent. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 


1913 TO 1918. 








| 








October 














| | 1918 
| 
| | panes ' 
| > 
Month. 1913. | 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917 | ne 
|Number.| over 
preceding 
month. 
| | i | ane 
ie oo ti niebinadaede | 46,441] 44,708] 15,481] 17,293 | 24, 745 6, 356 19.0 
RRS a 59,156 | 46,873 13, 873 24,710 19, 238 7, 388 16.2 
GORE 96,958 | 92, 621 19,263 | 27, 586 15, 512 6, 510 111.9 
BOM cé. da cibieneien. +»: 136,371 | 119,885 | 24,532] 30,560 | 20, 523 9, 541 46.7 
ate GE AR Re 137,262 | 107,796 | 26,069] 31,021) 10,487/ 15,217 59.5 
ee Ae a ae | 176,261 71, 728 22, 598 30,764 | 11,095 14, 247 16.4 
2 See } 138, 244 60, 377 21, 504 25, 035 | 9, 367 7, 780 145.4 
[| Sa aE | 126,180} 37,706] 21,949| 29,975; 10,047 7, 862 1.1 
. 3S -| 136,247 29, 143 24, 513 36, 398 | 9, 228 9, 997 27.2 
October.................-.-.----| 134,440] 30,416] 25,450] 37,056| 9,284 11,771 17.7 
ss iea dees cosas | 104,671 | 26,208] 24,545) 34,437) 6, 446 8, 499 127.8 
Neo ota a xis waa kind aw sia | 95, 387 20,944 18,901 30, 902 6, 987 10, 748 26.5 
1 Decrease. 
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Classified by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens admit: | 
into the United States during specified periods and in Decem| 
1918, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPEC]} D 
PERIODS AND IN DECEMBER, 1918, BY NATIONALITY. 









































Year ending June 30— 
Nationality. | oe hoon 
1915 1916 1917 | 1918 | 
| 
Pp) ae eran e ancasanne A oie 5, 660 4, 576 | 7,971 5, 706 
ee. esa. Gatien sb keceovencesae 932 964 1, 221 | 221 
Bohemian and Moravian.........................---- 1, 651 642 327 | 74 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin Sera bea aedmee sae 3, 506 3, 146 1, 134 | 150 
SES ET Een 2, 469 2, 239 1, 843 | 1, 576 
Croatian and Slovenian.............................. 1,912 791 305 | 33 
i Nati alii she sods aaciasasiceneend 3, 402 3, 442 3, 428 1,179 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, searangovi a bees mais megs 305 114 | 94 15 
MIME OMI... 5425 54202.-+....00000... 6, 675 6, 443 | 5, 393 2, 200 
a ls CEE aac w hecho nnecadiaeowe cos &2 80 | 69 61 
ae die REMI 6 O50 pA ede oe Gduus a coen 38, 662 36, 168 32, 246 12, 980 
I beings elds heh has ecbnssavechsconceaoe 3,472 5, 649 5, 900 1, 867 
CS 654.046 605000 BA Oey rere eee 12, 636 19,518 24, 405 6, 840 
EE chad ee uhiehanes dat d<oe scoa0c Seen s amex s Gan 20,729} 11,555 9, 682 1, 992 
Di Dea e badarali: obae sih:atanleaw oaeia's dbananeae 15, 187 26, 792 25, 919 2, 002 
Hebrew...... DiMeehaTaREdees eC Esevesdcteassuees cus | 26, 497 15, 108 17, 342 | 3, 672 
ae hig Site ee ck bats ot walk Bwhie sc bk a nd 23, 503 20, 636 17, 462 4, 657 
Italian a ees res 8! fas tei © i cerkeioasics mento 19, 660 4, 905 3, 796 1, 074 
Italian weet bs Dirné o's Blea es vr ee eee ae 46, 557 33, 909 35, 154 5, 234 
Japanese, . Paw bebe kale SLAM RCE Seka wre cnwoas th ewan 8 609 8, 711 8, 925 10, 168 
Ee hc RYS hw kis cis «Cys weaned os ee, ae 146 154 194 149 | 
ie 5 BOS hale Slaw o's o aware wo abs Geese s de 2, 638 599 479 135 
a LUE empha phat nasa eiida ee twee 3, 604 981 434 32 
Mexican.......... cy eee ea tree nexsecsacese, See 17, 198 16, 438 17, 602 - 
a nk ee ava swe! 6 5 10 3 ee 
ae imeeenae's nahh heke a Kekeuesessecesul:, ann 4, 502 3, 109 668 
INS a chhicnls cetpirectvienk + Cos in Mle ah fue | 4,376 12, 208 10, 194 2,319 
No Sioa a Sega cidade ae « £9 deen ee 1, 200 953 522 155 
titi 30 sanks dydenseseacens CARRS | 4.459] 4,858] 3,711 1, 513 
Ruthenian (Russniak)...-. . amid chas Ne Scesate de eee | 2, 933 1, 365 1,211 49 
MN Sin ites 3 64 dw aca 23'S us ke ae ae ee | 24,263 19,172 19, 596 8, 741 
Rt ie So nies kee dices wkd sie od hymen ks wb cus | 14,310 13,515 13, 350 5, 204 
INS EAT Se Oe ee TL ee 2, 069 577 244 35 | 
Spanish. a alia phd a ol A wh 5.x cape above, o dow undtions Gees | 5, 705 9, 259 15, 019 7,909 
I dad on at Sd ove nied edu wainbsoeacsncee | 1, 667 1, 881 2, 587 | 2) 231 
RECA Ese kak she anoleasiaynn os4ense<ascecoans | 1, 767 676 976 | 210 
EN Os eek wikia tibia dy anscu cee screnioe 273 216 | 454 | 24 
Rd a6 nnnnnbhede 5% oop n0secnecnceses oo ae O83 793 | 278 
West Indian (except SES ne > bog 823 948 1, 369 | 732 
ee isin Gens pc cbbesopadsceoeecexene 1,877 3, 388 2, 097 | 314 | 
Total...... eval tele ccvan. beenkecaunbinn 326, 700 | 298,826 | 295,403 | 110,618 | 





1 The total number of departures of emigrant aliens in December was 7,038. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


\raBAMA.—Law Reform Commission. Report submitted in conformity to joint resolu- 
tion of September 25, 1915. In the legislature of the State of Alabama. Regular 
session, 1919. Legislative document No. 2. Montgomery, 1919. 31 pp. 

~ State Prison Inspector. Report for the period of two years ending September 30, 
1918. Montgomery, 1919. 128 pp. 

The State prison inspector enforces the child-labor law, and Part III of this report 
is devoted to an account of the child-labor laws, past and present, the workings of the 
wt, and recommendations for amendments. Amendments are recommended forbid- 
ding work during school hours in any occupation by children under 16 years of age, 
and an 8-hour day and 48-hour week for such children when employed, requiring 
fourth-grade education as prerequisite to work permit, and making 14 years the mini- 
mum age for employment permits in offices and stores in small towns as well as else- 
where. 

CaLiForNIA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Safeguards against injury in quarries. 


Bulletin No. 10. January 1, 1919. Sacramento, 1918. 24 pp. Bulletin issued 
in cooperation with United States Bureau of Mines. 

State Board of Education. Report of the Commissioner of Industrial and Vocational 
Education for the biennial period ending June 30, 1918. Sacramento, 1918. 78 pp. 


— State Board of Health. Bureau of Tuberculosis. What you should know about 
tuberculosis. Sacramento, 1918. 33 pp. Illustrated. 


Brief and simple explanation of the more important facts concerning the nature and 
treatment of tuberculosis, for the use of patients and their families. 





DELAWARE.—State Council of Defense. Americanization in Delaware. A State policy 
initiated by the Delaware State Council of Defense. Prepared by Esther Everett Lape. 
[Dover.| 48 pp. 

Chapters on The need of Americanization in Delaware; A survey of the field; The 
Census of aliens in Delaware; Industrial Americanization in Delaware; The training 

ourse for teachers; The night school campaign; Americanization schools; Emergency 

[English schools—military English; Racial cooperation; and Proposed State legislation. 

lowa.—State Mine Inspectors. Report for the biennial period ending December 31, 1917. 
Des Moines, 1918. 102 pp. 

The total production of coal in 1917 was the largest ever recorded for one year in 
Towa and was so large that, notwithstanding the fact that the production in 1916 
was less than in any of the three preceding years, the total production of the biennial 
period of 1916-1917 was also the largest for any similar period. In the 22 coal-producing 
counties of the State 7,217,979 tons of coal were produced from 243 mines by an average 
of 15,198 men employed in 1916 as against 9,049,806 tons produced from 256 mines 
with an average of 15,464 men employed in 1917. Shipping mines were in operation 
on an average 240 days in 1917 as compared with 212 days in 1916, and local mines 157 
days in 1917 as compared with 151 in 1916. In 1917 there were 36 fatal accidents and 
230 nonfatal, as against 31 fatal and 291 nonfatal in 1916. 

—— State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Agricultural experiment station. 


A rural social survey of Orange Township, Blackhawk County, Iowa. Ames, 
December, 1918. pp. 896-452. TIilustrated. Bulletin No. 184. 
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Ilowa.— Workmen’s Compensation Service. Report for the biennial period ending June 0. 
— and digest of decisions by the department and State courts. Des Moines |1\; ‘| 
76 pp. 

This report is noted more fully on pages 254 to 257 of this issue of the Mon, 
LaBor REvIEw. 

—— (Des Motnes).—Housing Commission. Report. Des Moines, November, 1 
64 pp. 

The Commission, consisting of five unpaid members, was created by ordina: 
January 10,1917. The report here listed consists of a survey of housing condition 
Des Moines, made by Robert E. Todd. Among the evils pointed out in Des Mo): 
housing conditions are the existence of interior rooms and alley houses, and absi;. 
of city water and sewerage in certain thickly settled communities. There is a ! 
of control by the city over house building in general, fire hazards, and lot arrangeme ii(s 
The outlines of the housing program for Des Moines include the following points: 

(1) Establishment of minimum standards; (2) effective control of pew construction 
(3) gradual elimination of central semislum districts; (4) community education i) 
care of houses and housing reform; (5) greater control by the city over water and sew i 
zones, and opening up of new subdivisions. 


1 
A 


Massacuusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Labor division. Forty-third quarterly re). 4 r 
on employment in Massachusetts, quarter ending September 30, 1918. Boston, 11s. | 

16 pp. 
The total number of strikes recorded during the quarter ending September 30, 1915, 
was 97. As to employment conditions in the principal industries the report stat: : 
According to returns received from 1,133 labor organizations in Massachusetts at thie 


close of September, 1918, representing 227,286 members, 6 per cent of the total mem ' 
bership were unemployed for all causes, as compared with 3 per cent for the close of 
June, 1918, and with 5.6 per cent at the close of September, 1917. Many of those whio { 


were reported as unemployed at the close of the quarter were absent from work because 
of influenza, so that had it not been for the epidemic then at its height the percentave 
unemployed for all causes would probably have been even lower than the percentae 
(3) for the close of June, 1918, which was the lowest corresponding percentage of record 
since this Bureau began in 1907 to collect data of this character. ; 


—— District Police. Report for the year ending October 31, 1918, including the detecti, | 
building inspection, and boiler inspection departments. Boston, 1919. 118 pp. 

—— Industrial Accident Board. Fifth annual report, including a general introduction, | 
statistical tables of the experience for the industrial injuries for the year, comparat) . . 
analysis of injuries for five years, and general information on matters under the coi - 
pensation act during the period of July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917. Boston, 1919. 
254'pp. Charts. Public Document No. 105. 


This report is reviewed on pages 223 to 225 of this issue of the MontuHty Labor 
REVIEW. 

—— State Board of Labor and Industries. Fifthannualreport. January, 1918. Bost: 
1918. 81 pp. Public document No. 104. 

States that there are in the State about 50,000 industrial establishments. Con 
plaints were made by the public concerning violations of law to the number of 3,037, : 
which 1,832 related to nonpayment of wages. Orders relative to hours of labor totale 
for the year 6,469; and orders relative to industrial safety totaled 1,214. 

—— Teachers’ Retirement Board. Fourth annual report for the year ending December 
1917. Boston, 1918. 20pp. Public document No. 109. 

During 1917 the retirement board granted allowances to 52 applying teachers betwee: 
the ages of 60 and 69 years. The bill providing for the retirement of teachers wh 
become permanently disabled before the age of 60 years was favorably considered |) 
the legislature of 1917, and the retirement law amended, allowing a teacher who has 
not attained the age of 60 years and who has served in the public schools of Massach: 
setts for 20 or more years, the last five of which must precede retirement, and who is 
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incapable of rendering satisfactory service on account of mental or physical disability, 

to be retired by the employing school committee, subject to the approval of the 

retirement board. Thesmallest annual retiring allowance granted under the provisions 
of this amendment is $186.40, the largest $300, and the average $262.17. 

MinnEsota.—Department of Labor and Industries. Sixteenth biennial report, 1917-18. 
Minneapolis, 1919. 187 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 257 to 259 of this issue of the Monru.y Lasor Review. 
MonTana.—Superintendent af Public Instruction. Fifteenth biennial report, 1918. 

Helena, 1918. 126 pp. Tables. Illustrated. 

The section on vocational education gives a list of schools which were reimbursed 
during 1917-18 for vocational education, according to the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. ‘ 

NeprasSka.—Department of Labor and Department of Compensation. Sixteenth biennial 
report of the Dissemment of Labor, 1917-18. Second biennial report, Compensation 
Department, Department of Labor, 1917-18. Lincoln, 1918. 258, 69 pp. 

The reports named are bound in a single volume and are made by the same official, 
the chief deputy commissioner of labor, the governor of the State holding the title of 
commissioner. The first part gives a brief account of the work of the department, 
reports the work of the board of mediation in regard to labor disputes, reproduces the 
laws relating to the employment of women and creating a child-labor commission, the 
one as to mothers’ pensions and that providing for a minimum wage for women and 
minors, and gives general suggestions as to safety in factories, besides reproducing the 
law on the subject. Manufacturing and other State statistics fill up the remainder of 
the report. 

The section devoted to workmen's compensation is noted on page 60 of this issue of 
the MontHty Lasor Review. 

Nevapa.—State Inspector of Mines. Biennial report for 1917-18. Carson City, 
19i9. 97 pp. 

The report states that the average number of men employed in the mining industry 
in Nevada during 1917 was 6,091, and during 1918, 6,295, the largest numbers in the 
history of the State. The number of fatal accidents for the year ending November 30, 
1918, was 26. A number of recommendations for the improvement of safety con- 
ditions in mines are made. 

New Jersey.—Commissioner of banking and insurance. Annual report relative to 
building and loan associations. October 31,1917. [Trenton.] 1918. 181 pp. 


— Prison Labor Commission. Sixth annual report for the year ending October 31, 1917. 
Rahway, New Jersey Reformatory Print, 1918. 21 pp. 


~ (Newark).—Boardof Education. Vocational overview of Newark, N. J. Report of 
advisory committee to the board of education on the proposed girls’ vocational school. 
115 pp. Illustrated. Report of advisory committee to the board of education on the 
proposed boys’ vocational school. 159 pp. Illustrated. [Newark, 1918.| 
These reports give the results of a survey made, under the direction of the Newark 
(N.J.) board of education, to determine the industrial and economic needs of the city 
with reference to which vocational education for girls and boys should be developed 
and the extent to which the schools are now meeting these needs for special types of 
vocational education, to formulate a complete scheme of vocational courses, to 
recommend the types of buildings required to provide adequately for the conduct ‘of 
vocational work in the community, and to determine the character and amount of 
equipment required. The first report notes that ‘‘ perhaps the most important finding 
of the overview” is that the price paid for inefficiency by Newark employers and 
wage earners individually, and by the community collectively, is enormous, and that 
this large item of cost in economic service is a serious handicap to the community in 
its effort to improve or even to maintain the present standard of economic and social 
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welfare. ‘‘Every dollar wisely spent now for vocational education and training yj] 

yield back in the course of a few years the original investment together with a |:roo 

dividend of profit to the community and to the State.’’ To this end the comniii tec 
recommends the erection of a school building adequately equipped to carry on \ ». 
tional education, respectively, for women and girls and for boys, and outlines ),., 

courses of study including courses in junior salesmanship, home planning, })1):\ 0; 

making, mechanical drawing and tracing and machine-shop practice, and electric jt): 

for girls, and courses in machine work and tool making, molding, pattern maki))> 
carpentry, electric wiring, plumbing and steam fitting, painting and decors: ); 
printing, etc., for boys. A school year of 48 weeks, a school week of 5 session < 

and a school day of 6 hours are recommended. There is a table in each report s}).\ 

ing the number, per cent, and average weekly wages of certified boy and «iy 

workers, by industrial groups in 1916. 

New Yor«.—Department of Health. Thirty-seventh annual report for the year « 
December 31,1916. 2 vols. Albany, 1917. 462 and 845 pp. 

—— Industrial Commission. Special bulletin No. 90, December, 1918. A simp. 
inexpensive respirator for dust protection. Albany, 1918. 10 pp. Illustrated. 

Describes a cheap respirator which can be made at home and which not only {i 
out dust while being worn but can be kept clean at a small cost. It is intende:| 
replace the more complicated and less easily cleaned respirators in operations in w))i:) 
the constant use of a respirator is necessary, such as sand blasting of metal casti)s 
rag sorting, working with certain poisonous substances, and bag filling and bin t) 
ming of the cement industry. Itis made of a muslin strip 33 inches long by 5 in. 
wide cut to allow the free use of the eyes and supplied with absorbent cotton filtra‘ 
media covered with a thin film of cheesecloth, and is held in place by two safety pins 
It is recommended that this type of respirator be accepted in compliance with Rule 722 
of the Industrial Code of the Labor Law of New York State. 

Superintendent of Insurance. Fifty-ninth annual report. Part IIT. Casw 
fidelity and surety, credit, real estate title and mortgage guaranty insurance. All 
1918. lxxxiit, 452 pp. 

Oxn1o.—{Secretary of State.] Ohio general statistics for the fiscal year commencing ./ 
1, 1916, and ending June 30,1917. Vol. III. Springfield, Ohio, 1918. 446 pp. 

A volume of statistical matter and reports from the various departments of Sta‘c 
36 in number, and from 20 institutions, i. e., hospitals, schools, reformatories, and t)ie 
penitentiary. 

The workmen’s compensation department reports several amendments as be 
made to the workmen’s compensation law, by the Eighty-second General Assem)) 
the more important being: The prohibiting of liability insurance companies /; 
writing workmen’s compensation policies; increasing the maximum death award /) 
$3,750 to $5,000 (effective Jan. 1, 1918); providing for the payment of a sum great: 
than $200 for medical, nurse, and hospital services. The amount of premiums 
into the State insurance fund during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, exceed 
that paid in during the preceding fiscal year by 74.8 per cent; the disbursements | 
compensation, medical, nurse, and hospital services also increased 57.8 per cen! 
the balance in the treasury to the credit of the fund increased 62.8 per cent; the num! 
of claims disposed of increased 35.8 per cent. 

In the single year 1916 there occurred in Ohio 166,000 industrial accidents, or an 
average of 553 accidents per day. 

The department of inspection reports a total of 38,216 inspections made during the 
year, of which 24,201 were factory inspections. The number of orders issued as a 
result of these inspections was 9,307. 

The department of investigation and statistics reports on two special unfinished 
investigations. The first being an inquiry into the industrial futures of 269 workmen 
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awarded compensation for permanent partial injury during the period January 1, 
1914, to June 30, 1915. The cases selected were those representing major disabilities 
and the purpose was to ascertain in what measure these handicaps had affected their 
subsequent employment as to rate of wages, loss of time, change of trade or employer, 
and cause of unemployment, if not found at work. The second of these unfinished 
special investigations was a survey of conditions in the railroad, construction, factory 
snd mill, and other labor camps of the State. 
OrEGoN.—Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspector of Factories and Workshops. Eighth 
biennial report, from October 1, 1916, to September 30, 1918. Salem, 1918. 48 pp- 
Gives information as to factory inspections, prosecution for infractions of the labor 
laws, work of the industrial welfare commission, protection of workers obtaining 
employment through commercial employment agencies, war activities of public- 
school children, and labor’s part in the war and after the war. Contains a complete 
statistical survey of the shipbuilding industry of Oregon for the two-year period, 
July 1, 1916, to July 1, 1918. Reports also the results of a land survey to determine 
the area which may be used for settlement by returned soldiers. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Decisions of the Pennsylvania 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for the year 1917. Vol. IT. Harrisburg, 1918. 


596 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 261 of this number of the MonrHtiy 
Lasor REVIEW. 

Porto Rico.—Department of Agriculture and Labor. Bureau of Labor. Special 
bulletin of the bureau of labor on strikes in Porto Rico during the fiscal year 1917- 
18 and appendix of labor laws approved from 1916 to March, 1918. San Juan, 
June 1, 1918. 62 pp. 

— Legislature. Acts and resolutions of the second special session, 1918, of the ninth 
legislature. San Juan, 1918. 56 pp. 

Soura Daxota.—Industrial Department. First annual report for the 12 months end- 
ing June 80,1918. (Pierre, 1918.] 27 pp. 

This report is noted more fully on pages 261 to 263 of this issue of the Monruiy 
Lasor Review. 

Viretnta.—Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Twenty-first annual report, 
1918. Richmond, 1918. 80 pp. 

Includes a report showing that during the year ending Aug. 31, 1918, 41 fatal and 846 
nonfatal accidents occurred in coal mines. Of the latter 546 resulted in disability 
for 2 weeks or less; 173, over 2 weeks, to and including 1 month; 66, over 1 month, to 
and including 2 months; 28, over 2 months, to and including 3 months; 15, over 3 
months, to and including 6 months; 5, over 6 months, to and including 1 year: 7, per- 
manent; and 6, severe, but length of disability not reported. 

Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Industrial lighting code for factories, mills, 
offices and other work places. Revised, 1918. Madison, 1918. 80 pp. Illustrated. 

This code, which establishes the minimum lighting service which will sufficiently 
safeguard the safety and health of the employees, went into effect, so far as new con- 
struction is concerned, on July 1, 1918. Two years, and, if necessary, an even longer 
period, are allowed in which to change existing systems so that they will conform with 
the revised code. The report contains the text of the code, together with a detailed 
explanation of each of its provisions. 

Wyomina.— Workmen’s Compensation Department. Third report, 1918. Laramie, 
1919. 99. pp. 
= report is noted on pages 263 and 264 of this issue of the MonrHiy LaBor 
EVIEW. 


Unrrep Srates.—Civil Service Commission. Thirty-fifth annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30,1918. Washington, 1918. xxxi, 244 pp. 


States that in the year covered by the report, 551,391 persons were examined, of 
whom 214,567 were appointed. The number appointed was nearly as large as the 
whole number appointed during the preceding 5 years—241,856. In addition, 28,704 
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were appointed to positions not under the Federal civil-service act and rules, 6) of 
this number being in the Philippine service and 28,643 under labor regulativns. 
During the year “137,620 women were examined, as compared with 25,457 in the year 
previous, an increase of 441 per cent; whereas the increase of men was only 122 per 
cent.”” The report states that “inequalities in salaries and the failure to adjust pay 
to the work performed by employees occasion an increasing percentage of declinati, 
of appointments and of resignations, rising recently in Washington to more than 5 (\(\) 
employees a month, or nearly 6 per cent, in a force of 85,000.’’ The commissi,y 
recommends uniform entrance and promotion conditions to make possible a ; 
efficient organization, to assure a degree of stability, and to make the servic. 
inviting career. 
Unirep States.—Council of National Defense. Second annual report, for th: 1 
year ended June 30, 1918. Washington, 1918. 275 pp. 
Contains sections describing the work of the Committee on Labor, the Labor Divi- 
sion (War Industries Board), Committee on Housing, and the Section on Industria] 
Service. Among the specific accomplishments of the Committee on Labor was the 
initiation of the Soldiers and Sailors’ War Insurance plan, later turned over to the 
Treasury Department for administration. An account is also given of the Coun 
part in developing a plan for war labor administration, turned over by the Presidint 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Labor. 
The report presents in detail the work accomplished by the various branches o! the 
Council and states that among the varied problems which have come befor 
Council and Advisory Commission have been those relating to governmental org::: 
zation, war labor policy, including general industrial relations, the housing : 
transportation of workers, the training of emergency labor, the I. W. W. problem, 
many allied questions; shipping, food, fuel, and transportation; general med 
policy; industrial policy, including the transference of industrial plants from p: 
to war work; the question of commercial conservation; and many problems invo! 
the general public morale. 
Depariment of the Interior. Annual report of the Secretary for the fiscal 
ended June 80, 1918. Washington, 1918. 193 pp. 
The Secretary, in his report, explains at length “the new farm idea,’’ and stat. 
More than one-third, probably one-half of the men who are in Europe, it is « 
mated, come from the farm. We must turn, as Europe has in her centuries of ex}: 
ence, to the farm village, the settlement of farmers around a center which is 1! 
home, in which can be gathered most of the advantages of the city—-the good sch: 
the church, the moving picture, the well-outfitted store—and these with good roads 
the rural express, the telephone, the automobile, and the post office will make lif: 
the farm a hin of far different meaning from the isolated life it has been. 
In a letter to the President dated May 31, 1918, included in this report, the Secr: 
tary suggests that lands that can be made available for farm homes for our soldicrs 
include arid lands in the West, cut-over lands in the Northwest, Lake States, and 
South; and swamp lands in the Middle West and South. These, he states, should | 
appraised and prepared for those men in the forces who may desire to settle therevn 
It is estimated that one or two million dollars will be required to inaugurate this wok ; 
This plan does not contemplate anything like charity to the soldier. He is not to |) 
given a bounty. On the contrary, he is to continue in a sense in the service of tie 
Government. It is pointed out that Canada with less than 7,000,000 people is offering 
to each man 160 acres of land and $2,500 with which to improve it. 
— — Bureau of Education. Educational directory, 1918-19. Bulletin, 1918, .\». 
386. Washington, 1918. 247 pp. 
Report of the Commissioner for the year ended June 80, 1918. Washing- 
ton, 1918. 155 pp. 
Contains sections describing the work of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act providing financial aid to States 
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moting vocational education in agriculture, in trades and industries, and in home 
nomics, and under the Smith-Sears Act providing for the vocational rehabilitation 
J return to civil life of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval 
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Unrrep Srates.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Industrial arts 
in secondary schools in the war emergency. Washington, September, 1918. $1 
pp. Secondary school circular No. 4. 


A program formulated by the Commissioner of Education assisted by two groups of 
epocialists who were summoned to advise with him, by which the high schools of the 
country might undertake to give boys training which would be of value in war emer- 

-y work and at the same time provide them with a foundation for work in industry 
rthe war. Besides a statement of the recommendations agreed upon and practical 
stions for carrying out the recommendations of this report, the pamphlet con- 
is definite courses of study grouped by industry. 
-—— A manual of educational legislation for the guidance of committees on 
education in the State legislature. Prepared under the direction of the Rural Divi- 
sion, United States Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1919, No. 4. Washington, 
1919. 68 pp. Maps, tables, charts. 

Part X deals with teachers’ salaries, tenure, and retirement pensions. A map 
shows the average annual salary of teachers, ranging in 1915-16, from $234 to $998. A 
table gives the average monthly salary of teachers in continental United States at 
$85.36 for men, $66.88 for women, and the average annual salary of all teachers as 

563.08. The results of a study of 67 pension plans for teachers in the United States, 
representing 25 States and 64 counties and cities is included. 

The existing pension systems are sometimes administered by the superintendent or 
commissioner of education, sometimes by the board of education. 

The representative salary of the teachers in the 63 systems reporting is $730 a year, 
and the representative pension is $500 a year. The representative total contribu- 

n on the part of the teachers is $510, a frequent requirement being a sum equal to 
the first year’s annuity. 
— —— Bureau of Mines. California mining statutes annotated, by J. W. Thompson. 


Including all California mining laws. Bulletin 161. Law serial 13. Washington. 
1918. S12 pp. 


- Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Children before the courts in Connecti- 
cut. By Wm. B. Bailey, Ph. D. Washington, 1918. 98 pp. Bureau publication 

No. 43. Dependent, defective, and delinquent classes, series No. 6. 
Gives a historical summary of the methods of treating juvenile offenders in Con- 
necticut from colonial times to the present day, an account of the methods of conducting 
cases of juveniles brought before the courts, a discussion of the probation system as 
used in Connecticut, a description of the institutions to which children brought before 
the courts may be committed, and a study of juvenile delinquency in Certain cities 
and towns. The material on which the report, apart from the historical study, is based 
was obtained in 1914, 1915, and 1916 ‘‘through interviews with public officials, through 
Visits to courts and institutions, examination of court and other public records, includ- 
ing those of the Connecticut Prison Association, and through correspondence.’’ A new 
act concerning juvenile offenders, under which considerable improvements in method 
are possible, went into effect in 1917. Professor bailey emphasizes the importance of 
more careful examination into the mental condition of juvenile delinquents, and the 
crying need of more institutions in which delinquents who are mentally below par may 
be properly cared for, instead of being sent to reformatory institutions for which they 
are not fitted, and in which they constitute a heavy burden on a system designed for 
the mentally normal. 
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Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Rural children in selectoq 
counties of North Carolina, by Frances Sage Bradley, M. D., and Margaretia || 
Williamson. Washington, 1918. 118 pp. Illustrated. Bureau publication * 
383. Rural child welfare series, No. 2. 

Part II, reporting the findings of the Lowland county survey and Part IIT, reporting 

those of the Mountain county survey take up the subjects of: The economic stat 

families; housing and sanitation; children’s farm and other work, including thei 
working hours, and wages when at work away from home. 

— — U.S. Training Service. Training labor for peacetime. Suggestions for si 

an investment made for war. Washington, 1918. 8 pp. Training bulletin N: 

—— District of Columbia. Department of Playgrounds. Annual report for the jiscal 

year ended June 80, 1918. Washington, 1918. 34 pp. 


— Employees’ Compensation Commission. Second annual report, July 1, 1917. to 
June 380, 1918. Washington, 1918. 286 pp. 


A digest of this report appears on pages 250 to 252 of this issue of the Monrity 
Lasor REvIEWw. 





Federal Board for Vocational Education. Army occupations as preparation 
civilian employment. Opportunity monograph. Vocational rehabilitation si 
No.5. Washington, 1918. 20 pp. 

The Metal Trades. Molders, Sheet metal workers, Machinists and machine 
operators, Bench hands, Assemblers and erectors. Opportunity monograph. Vi 
tional rehabilitation series, No.7. Washington, January, 1919. 15 pp. 


— — Factory woodworking trades. Planing-mill operators, Cabinetmakers, Fi) 
ers. Opportunity monograph. Vocational rehabilitation serves, No.8. Washingion, 
December, 1918. 14 pp. 

— — Forestry pursuits. Foresters, Rangers, Forest guards. Opportunity mono- 
graph. Vocational rehabilitation series, No. 10. Washington, December, 1918. 16 }), 


— —— Automobile maintenance and service. Repair-shop men, Starting and ligh: 
experts, Ignition experts, Storage battery men, Tire-repair men, Automobile and 1) 
drivers. Opportunity monograph. Vocational rehabilitation series, No. 11. Wash- 
ington, January, 1919. 18 pp. 


— —— Employment management. A new executive position in industry. Oppo 
nity monograph. Vocational rehabilitation series, No. 12. Washington, Decen 
1918. 15 pp. 

The practice of medicine as a vocation. Opportunity monograph. Vocatio 
rehabilitation series, No. 17. Washington, 1919. 8 pp. 


Federal Trade Commission. Food investigation. Report on the meat-pac!: 
industry.. Part IT. Evidence of combination among packers. Washington, 1\. 
290 pp. 2 folders. 

— Library of Congress. A check list of the literature and other material in the library 
of Congress on the European War. Washington, 1918. 293 pp. 

— Railroad Administration. Statement of Hon. W. G. McAdoo, Director Gen 
of Railroads, before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the United States Sev 
[Washington.] January 3, 1919. 48 pp. 

Statement shows that wage increases granted during the year are estimated ¢ 
aggregate between $600,000,000 and $700,000,000 per annum and they were in lary 
measure retroactive from January 1,1918. These wages were fixed, not upon the theo 
that the railroads should compete in prices with labor in transient war industries, ! 
as the result of an effort to find a just and equitabl2 basis which would outlive the war 
and which would give a living wage and decent working conditions to every railr 
employee. General Order No. 8 issued on February 21 contained the words ‘\ 
discrimination will be made in the employment, retention, or conditions of emp]: 
ment of employees because of membership or nonmembership in labor organization 
As a result of this order many railroad employees have joined labor unions, althouy 
equal consideration has been shown to employees regardless of whether they w«' 
affiliated with unions or not. The principle of the eight-hour day was recognize: 
early and strengthened whenever possible; and special efforts have been made to 
better the working conditions of women in railroad service, General Order No. 27 
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fed providing that ‘‘The laws enacted for the government of their employment must be 
observed and their pay, when they do the same class of work as men, shall be the 
came as that of men.” 
ng Usxivep States.—Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Aids to employment 
of managers and interviewers on shipyard occupations, with description of suth occu pa- 
% tions. Special bulletin. Series on employment management in the shipyard. 
. Philadelphia, 1918. 147 pp. 
\ handbook, prepared to aid employment managers and interviewers in selecting 
workers and adjusting them to their jobs. Itis expected, also, that this book will be 
used by foremen in making requisitions for help and assisting the workers. A sup- 
plement will be issued covering shipyard occupations in which handicapped persons 
of various types can be employed. 
_— War Department. Personnel Branch. Operations Division. General Staff. 
Index of occupations for use in classification of Army personnel. Form CCP. 4. 
Washington, November 1, 1918. 389 pp. 


War Industries Board. Employment Management Section. Bibliography of em- 
r ployment management. Washington, 1918. Typewriiten. 


Classified lists under the following subjects: General on labor, Functions of the 
employment manager, Administration, organization and relations, Formanizing, Em- 
ployment manager’s associations, Records, forms, and office methods, The labor 
survey or audit, The labor market, Selection of employees, Physical examinations, 
Mental tests, Job analysis, Dilution, Labor turnover, Vocational guidance, Unem- 
ployment, Regularization, Public employment bureaus, Law of the labor contract, 
Education of employees, Rehabilitation, Americanization, Psychology of the task, 
Wages, The minimum wage, Profit sharing, Promotions, Health, Medical aid, Fatigue 
and work schedules, Absenteeism, Shop standards, Women in industry, Welfare 
work, Accidents, Workmen’s compensation, Insurance, Restaurants, Home condi- 
tions of employees, Housing, Thrift and saving, Pensions, Legal aid for employees, 
Clubs and club houses, Games, recreations and rest periods, Community agencies, 
Government of the shop, Suggestion systems, Shop committee systems, Collective 
bargaining contracts, Associations of employees, Trade-unions, The I. W. W. strikes, 
The basis of discipline and loyalty. 


OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA.—Direccién General de Estadistica de la Nacién. Intercambio Econémico 
de la Reptiblica, 1910-1917. Buenos Aires, 1918. 342 pp. 

This volume is a compilation of statistical data relative to production, exportation, 

and importation during the period 1910-1917. 

Australi1a.—Department of Trade and Customs. Committee Concerning Causes of 
Death and Invalidity in the Commonwealth. Final report, 1917-18. Victoria. 
1918. 8pp. No. 73-F. 10578. 

The report considers Infantile mortality, Diphtheria, Enteric fever, Tuberculosis, 
tisks of middle life, Venereal disease, Maternal mortalities in childbirth, Further 
investigations; The allocation of responsibility, The example of America, and The 
duty of the Commonwealth. 

—— (WestERN).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report of proceedings under the 
Friendly Societies ‘Act, 1894; Benefit Building Societies Act, 1863; Cooperative and 
Provident Societies Act, 1903; Workers’ Compensation Act, 1912; and Truck Act, 
1899; for the year ended 30th June, 1918. Perth, 1918. 18 pp. No. 15. Second 
session of 1918. 

States that during the year the membership of the societies was 17,969, of which 

number 16,760 were males and 1,209 females. During the year £43,209 ($210,276.60) 

_ was disbursed in payment of sickness claims, medical benefits, etc.; of this total the 

3 funeral benefits amounted to £7,708 ($37,510.98). In the aggregate 19,487 weeks of 

sickness were suffered, and 367 deaths occurred. The funds of the societies amount 
to £274,546 ($1,336,078.11). 
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Avustria.—Gewerbe-Inspektorat. Bericht 1914, 1915, 2 vols. Vienna, 1915, 1916. 
These two volumes give a detailed account of the activities of the Austrian faciory 
inspection service for the years 1914 and 1915. Each volume consists of a ge. )j 
report covering the whole country and dealing with the personnel of the sc: 
the number of inspections made, the establishments inspected, investigati, 
industrial accidents, reports of contraventions, enforcement of protective labor | 
approval of new industrial establishments, trade diseases, child and woman | 
hours of labor and overtime work, rest periods, working regulations, wage pay 
the economic situation of the workers, employment and unemployment, lahvr cx. 
changes, housing conditions, and welfare institutions, and a detailed report for «4:h 
inspection district covering the same subjects. In addition, each volume con's ins | 
detailed reports on the inspection of the Government tobacco factories. 
Canava.— Minister of Trade and Commerce. Census of prairie Provinces. Popu: 
and agriculture, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 1916. Ottawa, 1918. 356 ). 
A section on housing shows that in 1916 the population of the three Provinces 
numbering 1,698,220, was housed in 362,362 dwellings containing 387,334 familics ; 
compared with a population of 1,328,725 divided among 300,958 families, occupying 
290,466 dwellings in 1911—an increase of 24.8 per cent in the dwellings, as against an 
increase of 28.7 per cent in the number of families. In not one rural community o: 
Manitoba was there a dwelling for each family; in Saskatchewan the numb«: 
dwellings corresponded to that of families in four municipalities, and in Al) 
in six. 
—— (YuKON Territory).—Council. The workmen’s compensation ordinance, ju: 
in the year 1917. Dawson, 1917. 15 pp. 
Contains a schedule regulating the amount of compensation for various inju 
and a second schedule covering regulations for settlement of disputed claims. 
Costa Rica.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Anuario Estadistico. Afio 
rf San Jose, 1918. sxxxix, 106. 16 pp. 
This volume is the statistical yearbook of the Republic of Costa Rica. 
DrenMARK.—Centralarbejdsanvisningskontorets Virksomhed, 1917-18. Copenhagen, 1° 
4 16 pp. 
: Report of the central employment office for Denmark. Through this office there 
were placed 33,773 workers in 1914-15; 37,921 in 1915-16; 40,913 in 1916-17 
28,298 in 1917-18. 
Sygekasseinspektoren. Indberetning til Indenrigsministeriet for Aaret 1917. Co, 
hagen, 1918. 60 pp. 
The annual report of the sick fund inspector of Denmark for the year 1917 discloses 
the existence of 1,550 sick funds throughout the Kingdom, whose members in | 
numbered 990,690. The membership of the sick funds in Denmark forms 49.8 | 
cent of the population of the Kingdom 15 years of age and over. It should also 
understood that the funds are required to furnish sick help to members’ child) 
under 15 years of age. 
The average days of sickness per male member in 1916 was 4.5; in’ 1917, 4.4; 
female members 4.6 and 4.4 days respectively. 
Health insurance legislation in Denmark dates from 1892; the present revised |. 
is dated May 10, 1915. 
In the following table are summarized the principal activities of the sick funds 
Denmark for the years 1914 to 1917: 


“ 
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STATISTICS OF REGISTERED SICK BENEFIT FUNDS, DENMARK, 1914 TO 1917. 
ry | 
| | 
| 1914 1915 1916 1917 
vy 1 artes iets 4 ‘gue | 
DR, Waa Sra he barat pg ocin a 3G Aa alee iene ne le $2,507, 118.02 |$2, 606, 226.03 $2,721,316. 49 | $3,001, 298. 77 
ipts: oe 
Oe TT Orr eee 1, 745,020.90 | 1,842, 401.11 | 2,132,167.80 | 2,321,575.19 
Statesu »sidies... Per ean wankaaasict es ae 741,017.05 786,916. 61 | 924 , 267. 14 | 996. 149. 57 
III oS cece cccctesenvceecs 54,951.52 60,229.78 | 69,415. 22 | $5, 441.88 
NE at naira es oe Es eer ae 139, 630. 95 145, 272.35 | 166, 604. 08 
h 117" SSIES aie ne ee ve 2, 680,620.42 | 2, 834,819.85 | 3,292,454. 24 3,556,978. 01 
is Expenses: . | 
Pecuniary aid..... cme aed avekesbeses 738, 663. 48 783, 214. 46 798, 374.95 | 804 , 337. 68 
Ns 8 co bu anh ae ae wen wewnee 23, 993. 50 23,361. 29 | 100, 232. 00 | 106, 727.78 
Hospital Service. .............. Sainne .....-| 284,307.00 311,178.02! 343,893.58 377, 458. 70 
Sanitorium treatment for tuberculosis... ... 42, 258. 24 42, 483. 63 | 53, 068. 29 55,470. 64 
Treatment for insane persons............... 7,337. 57 - 9,002.12 10, 299. 24 | 11,922.52 
ee ee ee 999, 731.66 | 1,102,344.57 | 1,302,702.44 | 1,438, 236.47 
SE a ee: 275, 431.91 322,693.98 | 300,247.10 | 305, 788. 54 
Other sickmesSexpenseS.................... 21, 294. 74 18, 347. 82 | 24,001.81 | 26, 690. 12 
eI hoe cin weg kk nin Seb edie cis 189,392.65 | 218,118.77} 277,390.45 | 280, 083.32 
SRT Shs ots wow eee doakcedeack s« 21, 988. 60 24, 333. 60 26,989. 21 | 31,027. 43 
BS SS ne Pay eee 2, 604,399.35  2,855,078.26  3,237,199.07 | 3,437,743. 20 
France.—Commission Supérieure des Caisses Nationales d’ Assurances. Papport 


Années 1914, 1915, and 1916. Paris, 1915, 1917, 1918. 3 vols. 

Contain account of the operations under the National Accident Insurance Fund 
acts of July 11, 1868, May 24, 1899, and July 31, 1907. Fora review of these laws and 
the operation of the fund up to 1909, see Twenty-fourth Annual Report of this Bureau, 
1909, Washington, 1911, pp. 715-722. 

—— Ministere de l’ Agriculture et du Ravitaillement. Recueil des Lois, Décrets, Arrétés, 
Circulatres, Rapports, Documents intéressant le Ravitaillement de la France. Vols. 
Jand2. Paris, 1917 and 1918. 411 and 484 pp., respectively. 

These volumes contain an official compilation of laws, decrees, orders, circulars, 
etc., issued by the Ministers of Commerce, Public Works, Maritime Transport, and 
of General Supplies, and acts of the French Parliament from July 31, 1914, to April 
1, 1918. 

—— Ministire de la Guerre. Instruction du ler Decembre, 1916, mise 4 jour au 6 Sep- 
tember, 1917, reglant l'emploi de la main-d’ oeuvre feminine dans les corps de troupe 
dépots et services. Paris, 1917. 20 pp. 

In 1916 the French Government decided to use women for all services in connection 
with the military establishment which they were able to perform, except where 
public decorum or some equally good reason forbade. This pamphlet gives the regu- 
lations concerning women thus employed. In general they were to be recruited 
from the neighborhood, but special provision was made to permit a woman to be 
employed near her husband, if he were in military service. Wages were to be fixed 
with reference to the standards prevailing in each locality, with provision for annual 
advancement. The work offered varied from cooking, washing, and various forms of 
unskilled labor, up to responsible clerical work. Conditions of work were strictly 
regulated ; after six months’ service half pay in case of illness could be drawn for three 
months, and absence with pay for eight weeks was provided for in case of confine- 
ment. Penalties for unsatisfactory service range from reprimands through demotion 
to a lower salary grade to dismissal in extreme cases. 

GERMANY.—Statistisches Amt., Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Die verbiande der 


Arbewtgeber, Angestellten und Arbeiter im Jahre 1915. Berlin, 1918. 85*, 33 pp. 
(16. Sonderheft zum Reichs- Arbevtsblatie.) 


A supplement to the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt giving statistics of employers, salaried 
employees, and workmen’s organizations for the year 1915. The following table 
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showing the development of the various trade-union organizations in Ge rman, 
ing the period 1910-1915 is reproduced below as given in the above supplement 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIONS 
WORKER®YD’ SOCIETIES, 1910-1915. a 



































tiie vi a ee ( 
Social ar ee | Hirsch- | 
| Democratic ; ne | Duneker | Independent : 
trade- iadens trade societ 
unions. “* | societies. 
Membership at the end of— E 
hs eet Be cs Rebs vow nda dcawe cen 2,128,021 316,115 122,571 2 
I eel i 2,421, 465 350,574 107, 743 | 2s 
NS ED ae CS I Re A ee A 2,583, 492 350, 930 109, 225 20s 
ET Ae Beet ne so iain 5.5 2,525, 042 341, 735 106,618 | is 
NN Re i whee aio GK atastinig Sime. V vie eds 1,502,811 218, 197 77, 749 20; 
R50 eens ainesssna 994) 853 162) 425 61,086 | 172 
Cute sssonipte: S: i 
MEAS oda. Sind Gneweete aaece win wee eu $15,320, 581 $1, 306, 856 $696, 553 $517, 143 
1911 NM igh eG aco dag A eiwleans ale nad ders 17, 176, 934 1, 485, 987 624, 325 | 504 ( 
OR ei Nee 19, 129, 392 1,572, 787 663, 146 699 
Ce i a cnn hiss cn whtine 19, 558, 066 1, 708, 308 682” 320 | 62 
ee teint md pebee abled nn ckwnnveeesenhe 16,905,891 | 1,395,554 605,721 | 53! § 
ENE: RT Se A es 9, 903, 143 789, 648 452, 159 | 34 
Catal disbursements: | ( 
RE SUE SOS Oe ee eee Ee 13, 786, 523 1,170,072 602, 690 | 420) 249 ( 
1911 et Ee indian hed hho + kbnbe dbs cbaledalss-a 14,305, 874 | 1, 261, 348 548, 421 19} 29 
RN A hac ets ietare .toP ano o bx. bwin cece 14,574,744 | 1, 243, 009 558,179 56S | 890 
Ee ae LS IES A ee 17, 858, 641 | 1, 452, 440 623,766 | . 49} 
a ee 18,970,895 | 1,397, 489 636, 055 574 
ee ia gt ere altates cackinew ols u's 3 8,341,391 | 834, 382 344, 926 350, | 
aaa page 
Deeg sata lad aiid wien'pa Mine Nida hia ae ee os 12, 512,970 | 1, 455, 063 1,113,171 664. 448 
i911 ahaa weaned pn hiary ta Ag ae ied Sth a, oem or 14, 785, 781 | 1, 685, 740 1,017, 058 793 } 
MESO. 5 oi maea's 1s ated te caiman nen ee ates 19, 238, 294 | 2,041, 007 1,071,020 756, 22 
DE ey See ote os SPE Edis oy ae 20,970,383 | 2,304, 505 1,062, 751 52 
eM Race en ais ty a re a 19,386, 935 2,315, 111 965, 548 $44 
es oa et le se whind 21,095, 425 1, 795, 799 1,059. 730 779 
| 
Federation 
“er of Catholic 
Non- | Sygeetion societies of 
militant | workmen’s German Total 
Societies. | ‘societies. working 
"" | Women and | 
| girls. 
TS ER eee es daca 
Membership at the end of— 
AO igi a are RAY: 121, 126 | 129, 000 28, 000 | 3,114, 
rhe ONL Co ag Sas on x asd alvin 170, 192 128, 000 30, 300 ~ 3,494, 132 
Ce ehsceas 224, 299 125,614 30,000} _ 3,721.75; 
RS eB a lis, Sialic klk Sgttad a eel balboa 280, 002 124, 253 30, 000 3, 726, 155 
MRR he ee tee Le og kes eer 2 167,074 | 115, 680 30, 000 2,316,871 
SSIS a CRE Sa 133, 353 | 100, 526 28, 000 1, 652, 634 
Sota b receipts: 
Nie dd bn ss obs nk adden «du vedwtaas bees $240, 417 $237, 863 $36, 573 $18, 355, 987 
191] Ed ails ibe whee gens 4a Reeea sa vee ead. 350, 497 215,741 44,773 20, 493, 1 
Noes sas nko cau a ekaaeas 523, 103 184,532 49, 796 22) 822": 
.. 52 paetnlacus was ewdees eas one 646, 775 185, 565 52,988 23, 457, 162 
a a 689, 775 159, 597 59,592 20, 347, : 
I ike ia vidssverantdekcost 616,091 138, 906 52, 414 12, 299, 9 
Coe 3 ishereemen ts: 
Cand catia cliba-« 4kokw-ao & aj6-¢ saw 04 ene 196, 819 225, 246 30, 555 16, 432, 14 
1911 DMG ta eee sade Siadenee es ceie'seu sales 281, 451 203, 696 34,540 17, 126, 5 
AER aS a pe 372, 590 169, 053 38, 782 17,525, 2 
EME Se. 9, Seneckyecsbsactstevsccese. 508, 618 170, 578 39, 897 21, 145,09 
NE MEEK, i, o's Saas cme ewend tex buvv ei « 625, 707 167,125 46, 270 22,417, 74 
or pau gerd hs dunia nun! 610,398 138, 257 40, 074 10, 659, 501 
Total assets: 
i, So Lae ee 209, 552 109, 217 11, 492 16, 078, 111 
RRR AS eS ase 282) 152 121, 262 15, 708 18, 701, 621 
NS ods: a's ad Kirolaeh bias ob oc bwde sec 572, 642 135, 600 19,344 23, 834, 1: 
ea. onus sis wen mae dalek cn nig ucoce Fale a 645, 955 151, 869 23° 801 25, 783, 84 
IE Sinan lod oaeu aids) AIew Ce aae due bev oes: 692, 546 144,341 26, 535 24,375, 12 
ee EEG ht RRS 747,521 123,314 33, 999 25, 635, 020 
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GERMANY (BERLIN).—Statistischen Amt. Die Arbeiterkrankenversicherung in Berlin 
und Vororten im Jahre 1913. Berlin, 1916. 44 pp. 


\ set of statistical tables illustrating the activities of the workmen’s sickness insur 
ance funds in Berlin and its suburbs during the year 1913. 
Great Brirain.—Army. Memorandum on War Office contracts. London, 1917. 27 
pp. Cd. 8447. Price, 3d. net. 


—— Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report on the working of small holdings 
acquired under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. London, 1918. 6 pp. 
Cd. 9208. Price, 1d. net. 


—— Board of Education. Scheme for the establishment of juvenile unemployment 
centers by the Board of Education. Circular to local educational authorities. 
London, 1918. 2 pp. Circular 1072, 12th November, 1918. 


Outlines plans of a scheme tosecure the establishment of educational unemployment 
centers for young persons registered at juvenile employment exchanges as applicants 
for employment, particularly in places in which substantial changes in the conditions 
of juvenile employment may be expected as part of the process of industrial resettle- 
ment. The purpose is to minimize the mischief which might arise by the discharge 
from employment, in consequence of the termination of hostilities, of a large numbe. 
of young persons, many of whom were employed under conditions unfavorable to the 
development of stable character. 

—— Board of Trade. Reports of the departmental committee appointed to consider th 
position of the shipping and shipbuilding industries after the war. London, 1918 
284 pp. Price, 28. net 

The first report is on The German control stations and the Atlantic emigrant traffic; 
the second on Shipbuilding and marine engineering; and the final report is divided 
into three parts devoted, respectively, to The reconstruction of the British mercantile 
marine; International competition and navigation policy; and a Summary of Parts I 
and II. The report on Shipbuilding and marine engineering devotes sections to the 
question of the Education of boys and apprentices and to Labor. In connection with 
the latter the question is considered of the steps which should be taken to accelerate 
output after the war, and a recommendation is made for a system of payment by 
results, for a departure from the present limitation of output, and for the working of 
machinery to its full capacity. It is stated that while the committee did not con- 
sider it its specific duty to report in detail upon the matter, it was convinced that 
“some mutually satisfactory settlement in these directions must be arrived at between 
employers and employed, if this country is to maintain its position in international 
competition.’’ 

— Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending 31st December, 
1917. Part A. Generalreport. 145 pp. Price,1s.dd.net. Part A. (Appendix A.) 
Friendly societies, Industrial and provident societies, Building socicties, Trade- 
unions, Workinen’s compensation schemes, Loan societies, Scientific and literary 
societies, and Post office, trustee and railway savings banks. 47 pp. Price, 6d. net. 
London, 1918. 

The total membership in 1916 of Friendly Societies, with branches, was 2,900,159, and 
the funds £32,452,708 ($157,931,103); Branchless Friendly Societies, 3,832,832 members, 
and funds £25.835.171 ($125,726,860); Collecting societies, 8,747,625 members, and 
funds £13,218,000 ($64,325,397); Cooperative societies, 4,014,288 members, and funds 
£69,099 985 ($336,275,077); Building societies, 628,255 members, and funds £51,518,980 
($250,717,116); Trade-unions, 3,693,572 members, and funds £10,567 ,450 ($51,426,495); 
making a total of registered provident societies, 24,820,500 members, and funds £214,- 
632,013 ($1,044,506,691). 

Two hundred and twenty-three savings bank disputes were referred to the registrar 
during the year, this being the largest number for any one year recorded. One hundred 
and ninety-eight awards were made, involving a total sum of £10,273 16s. 6d. ($49,- 
993), or an average of £51 17s. 9d. ($253) apiece. 
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Great Britain.—Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy. Final report of ihe 
committee on commercial and industrial policy after the war. London, 1918; sj 
pp. Cd. 9035. Price, 9d. net. 
——— ——— Interim report on certain essential industries. London, 1918. 16 »». 
Cd. 9032. Price, 2d. net. 
—— Committee on Financial Facilities. Report. London, 1918. 10 pp. Cd. 9297 
Price, 2d. net. 
— Committee on Staffs. Second interim report of the committee ap potnted to inquire 
the organization and staffing of Government offices. 1 p. Cd. 9219, Price, 1d. 
Third interim report, etc. 26 pp. Cd. 9220. Price, 38d. net. London, 1918. 
This committee was appointed in February, 1918, “to inquire into the numbers and 
organization of the clerical staffs employed in the new ministries created and in o: 
departments in which large additions to the staff engaged have been made since | 
beginning of the war, the method of recruitment, and the rates of remuneration, and {) 
report what measures should in our opinion be taken to secure better coordination 
respect both to recruitment and organization, to effect economies in numbers and ¢ + 
and to prevent overlapping.’’ The first interim report was noted in the Monti: y 
Lapor Review for August, 1918 (pp. 248,249). The third interim report consid 
in detail the results of the inspection of the various ministries and departments car1 
out with a view to fulfilling the terms of reference, and suggesting measures to be takcn 
to effect general improvements in organization. 
—— Departmental Committee on Building Byelaws. Report. London, 1918. 
Cd. 9213. Price, 6d. net. 
Appointed in April, 1914, the report of the commiitee has been considerably 
layed and did not appear until late in 1918. It consists of an analysis of the var‘ 
building laws and codes in force in Great Britain, with recommendations for cha. 
in both general laws and local regulations. The committee takes the view thai 
far as possible byelaws should be recognized as the standard method, and that : 
of the matters now regulated otherwise which are inherently capable of byelaw « 
trol should be transferred to byelaws which are made by the local authorities a) 
hearing and with sanction of the Local Government Board. The laws of Parlian 
governing the byelaws may be general in their terms; limited authority should | | 
included in regulations which are drafted without preliminary hearings and with 
sanction of the Local Government Board; and very little should be left to discretion 
control. 
= English and Scottish Boards of Agriculture. Land settlement in the mother count 
Issued with the approval of the Admiralty and War Office. |London]| December, 19 
8 and 10 pp., respectively. L.S.8andL. 8.9. 
The object of these booklets is to explain briefly the steps that have been or will 
taken to settle ex-service men on the land, and to explain impartially the prospe 
of success and the necessary qualifications for those who desire to take up farmi 





or market gardening. 

— Home Office. Committee on Anthrax. Report of the departmental committee : 
pointed to inquire as to precautions for preventing danger of infection from anthir 
in the manipulation of wool, goat hair, and camel hair. Vol. II—-Report of the co 
mittee. 45 pp. Cd. 9171. Price 6d net. Vol. III—Summary of evidence oi 
appendixes. 171 pp. Illustrated. Cd.9172. Price, 1s. 6d. net. London, 1918. 


Mines and quarries: General report, with statistics, for 1917, by the chief i- 
spector of mines. Part II, Labor. 38 pp. Part III, Output. 24 pp. London, 19): 





According to this report, the total number of persons ordinarily employed at minvs { 
and at the quarries under the Quarries Act in the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man . 
during 1917 was 1,085,471 (1,041,840 at mines and 43,631 at quarries), ora net increas: ’ 
of 19,757 (1.9 per cent) persons as compared with the preceding year (an increase o/ 1 

r 


24,322 at mines and a decrease of 4,565 at quarries). Of the persons employed at 
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mines 823,986 worked underground. Of the total employed 32,982, or 3.4 per cent, 
were 16 years of age or less, and of this number 1,429, or 4.3 per cent, were females. 
The report records 1,408 separate fatal accidents causing the loss of 1,451 lives, an 
increase of 57 fatalities as compared with 1916. The fatality rate per 1,000 persons 
employed at mines was 1.339 as compared with 1.313 in 1916; the fatality rate at 
quarries was 1.283. 

The report on output oi mines and quarries during 1917 shows total of 248,499,240 
tons of coal, a decrease of 7,876,126 tons, or 3.2 per cent, from 1916. The average price 
of coal was 16s. 8.68d. ($4.07) in 1917 as compared with 15s. 7.24d. ($3.80) in 1916. 
Great Britams.—Local Government Board. Forty-seventh annual report, 1917-18. 


Part I—Public health: Local administration; Local taxation and valuation. Fart 
II—Housing and town planning. Part III—Administration of the poor law. 


rE 


Part IV—Special work arising out of the war. London, 1918. 72 pp. Cd. 9157. 
Price, 4d. net. 

—— -—~—- Local authorities (land and housing). Return to an order of the honorable the 
House of Commons, dated 4 August, 1914. London, 1918. Spp. Price, 1d. 

The return showe (1) the acreage of land held by each county council in England 
and Wales, other than the London county council, distinguishing agricultural land 
from other land, (a) as owners of fee simple; and (b) as leaseholders or otherwise, and 
the purposes for which the land is used or was acquired; (2) the number of dwelling 
houses provided by each county council (including the standing joint committee) in 
England and Wales, other than the London county council, for housing (a) small 
holders; (6) police; (c) county council employees; and (d) other persons, since the 
Ist day of January, 1906; and (3) the number of dwelling houses in rural districts for 
the provision of which loans have been sanctioned under Part III of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, since the Ist day of January, 1906. 

— Manuals of Emergency Legislation. Food supply manual, revised to July 31st, 1918. 
Comprising the food controller's powers and orders, and orders of other departments 
ancillary thereto. London, July, 1918. 701 pp. Price, 5s. net. 

—— Ministry of Pensions. The disabled soldier’s handbook. [London.| 1918. 82 pp. 

This handbook takes the place of ‘‘Soldier’s pensions” and ‘‘ Disabled sailors and 
soldiers,’? and is given to every disabled man upon discharge. It gives a general 
account of what the State is ready to do for disabled men and is arranged under the 
general heads of What a man should do after discharge; How the State can help him; 
Pensions; National health insurance; Medical treatment; and Employment and 
training. 

—— Ministry of Reconstruction. Adult Education Committee. Second interim report 
Education in the army. London, 1918. 10 pp. Cd. 9225. Price, 2d. net. 

—— —— Juvenile employment during the war and after. London, 1918. 114 pp. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 218 to 222 of this issue of the Monruns 
Lasor Review. 

— —— Local Government Committee. Report on transfer of functions of poor lau 
authorities in England and Wales. London, 1918. 26 pp. Cd. 8917. Price, 3d. net. 

Memorandum on the Ministries of Health Bill, 1918. London, 1918. 4 pp. 
Cd. 9211. Price, 1d. net. 

—- —— Reconstruction problems, 2 The aims of reconstruction. London, 1918. 18 
pp. Price, 2d. 


—— 





The first of a series of pamphlets dealing with reconstruction problems. The object 
of this pamphlet, which is compiled from speeches made by the minister of recon- 
struction, is to outline in general terms the main problems of reconstruction and the 
way in which they are being approached by the ministry. The subjects include 
the Ministry of reconstruction, Shipping, Raw materials, Allocation of materials, 
Transport, Remobilization—reinstatement, Industrial organization, Joint industrial 
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councils, Interim reconstruction committees, Working conditions, Rural development. 

Health, housing, and education, Problems of finance, all of which are very }) 

treated. Subsequent pamphlets deal in detail with specific subjects. 

Great Brirarn.— Ministry of Reconstruction. Reconstruction problems, 3. The di 
lization and resettlement of thearmy. London, 1918. 21 pp. Price, 2d. 

——.. ~~~ Reconstruction problems, 4. Housing in Scotland. London, 1918. 
Price, 2d. 

The subject is treated under the headings of ‘‘ The task, The conditions in Sco 
Attempts to improve housing, The need for action, and The housing policy aft. 
war.”’ 

—— -—— Reconstruction problems, 5. New fields for British engineering. Li 
1918. 18 pp. Price, 2d. 

In this study of new industries involving the utilization of engineering after the 
which has resulted from the work of the Board of Trade committee to “consider 
position of the engineering trade after the war, especially in relation to internati 
competition and to report what measures, if any, were necessary or desirable in o 
to safeguard the position,’’ the various suggested industries are briefly consid 
and in connection with them two ‘‘ points of principle”’ of special interest to labvr 
laid down: ‘‘1. No new industry should be introduced into this country that » 
not insure to all employed in it a wage compatible with an adequate standard of li: 
and unless machinery exists therein or be set up for regulating the rate of wages : 
hours of labor. 2. No newindustry should be introduced which exposes those enga 
jn it to special risk of industrial disease.’’ 

— -—— Reconstruction problems, 6. Raw materials and employment. Londo», 
1918. 20 pp. Price, 2d. 

Considers specifically Metal trades, Textile industries, Boot and shoe industry 
Timber, Paper making, Other industries, General conclusions, and The organizati 
of control. 

— —— Reconstruction problems, 7. Guide to work and benefits for soldiers and ¢:. il 
war workers. London, 1918. 15 pp. Price, 2d. 

Practical explanation of means provided for facilitating the placement in indus‘ry 
of soldiers and civil war workers, arranged under the heads of Men from the for 
Civilian workers, and Beginning of peace production. For further information \ 

‘regard to the change over to peace production readers are referred to the pamphlet 

of the series dealing with The resettlement of civil war workers and Raw materi 

and employment. 

—— -— Reconstruction problems, 8. Resettlement of civil war workers. Lond 
1918. 16 pp. Price, 2d. 

Considers separately the Demand for labor, New openings for labor, Resettlem 
department, Measures of resettlement, Measures for extending existing employme! 
Release of munition workers, and Summary of policy. The last sets forth propo 
for dealing with the problems of civil resettlement in two classes, namely, th 
belonging to the emergency period immediately following the cessation of hostiliti: 
and those belonging to the period of permanent resettlement and industrial organi: 
tion, the latter covering ‘The instruction to Government departments and tle 
encouragement of public bodies and private employers to formulate their require- 
ments and place contracts either at revisional prices or on a costing basis; The expedi- 
tion by central and local authorities, as material becomes available, of the execution 
of works and repairs which have been suspended on account of war conditions, and 
particularly with regard to (a) Housing, (6) The road board program for road improve- 
ment, (c) The afforestation scheme, (d) Land reclamation schemes; The extension 
of juvenile advisory committees and choice of employment committees where neces- 
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sary, and the possible establishment of centers in connection with the juvenile employ- 
ment exchanges, at which some form of instruction or occupation shall be provided for 
juveniles for whom noemploymentcan befound * * *; Theextension of national 
unemployment insurance to all workers—other than nonmanual workers in receipt of 
,ot less than £160 [$778.64] per annum and persons included under a superannuation 
act—with a benefit higher than the prewar standard * * *.” 


Great Brrratn.— Ministry of Reconstruction. Reconsiruction problems, 9. Naval 
demobilization. London, 1918. 16 pp. Price, 2d. 

—— ——— Report of the committee appointed by the minister of reconstruction to consider 
the position of the building industry after the war. London, 1918. 13 pp. Cd. 9197. 
Price, 8d. net. 

_ - Report of the acquisjtion of powers subcommittee of the reconstruction committee. 
London, 1918. 10 pp. Cd. 8982. Price, 2d. net. 


—— —— 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th interim reports of the civil war workers’ committee. Lon- 
don, 1918. 27 pp. Cd. 9192. Price, 3d. net. 

This committee was appointed ‘‘to consider and report upon the arrangements 
which should be made for the demobilization of workers engaged during the war in 
national factories, controlled establishments, in other firms engaged in the production 
of munitions of war and on Government contracts, or in firms where substitute labor 
has been employed for the duration of the war.’’ The first interim report was noted 
in the Montuiy Lasor Review for October, 1918 (p. 299). This pamphlet contains 
the report of the unemployment insurance subcommittee, with which is submitted 
two proposals embodying schemes of general insurance, and the suggestion that the 
minister of labor should be asked to frame definite and detailed proposals for general 
insurance and to give effect thereto as soon as possible. The third interim report 
deals with the matter of holidays for munition workers aiter the war, the committee 
concluding that it can not support the proposal for a holiday for workers on full pay 
either immediately on demobilization or, as has been suggested, as an alternative, 
during the 12 months following the cessation of hostilities. The fourth interim 
report takes up the question of special arrangements which may be found necessary 
during an armistice, and the fifth interim report is a continuation of the first interim 
report, taking up various miscellaneous questions which were reserved for further 
consideration. 

—- —— Statement with regard to advisory bodies (other than reporting committees) 
appointed by the minister of reconstruction. London, 1918. 10 pp. Cd, 9195. 
Price, 2d. net. 

The advisory bodies appointed consist of (1) Theadvisory council, including sections 
on Finance, transport, and common services; Production and commercial organization; 
Labor and industrial organization; Rural development, including agriculture; Social 
development, including education, health, housing; Women’s advisory committee 
of the council; (2) The advisory council on the disposal of surplus Government prop- 
erty; (3) Engineering trades (new industries) committee; (4) Supply of raw materials 
after the war; (5) Council on priority after the war; (6) Interim industrial reconstruc- 
tion committees; and (7) Storage executive. 

—— —— Women’s employment commitice. Memorandum on subsidiary health and 
kindred services for women. Prepared by Miss A. M. Anderson. London, 1918. 
24 pp. Price, 3d. net. 

Outlines the purpose of this committee, which is to train and employ industrial 
women of a superior type, who may be thrown out of employment after the war, for 
work in the wide field of the prevention of disease and the promotion and preservation 
of the health of the community and allits members. The chief directions in which 
itis proposed that organization for an increased supply of trained women for service, 
to carry with it an assured livelihood, should be called for are: Midwives; home helps; 
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sanitary inspectors and health visitors; maternity and infant welfare centers a).4 


schools for mothers; nursery schools and day nurseries; mothers’ pensions; | 

centers and playgrounds; country holidays; public baths and laundries of cot: 

type, with women attendants; pure clean milk supply; invalid kitchens; superin- 
tendents and forewomen in factories; care committee organizers, boys’ and 
club organizations; police women and women patrols; probation officers; and ord: 
in hospitals. 

GREAT BrITAIN.—Select Committee on Transport. First and second reports, t 
with the proceedings of the committee and minutes of evidence. London, 
179 pp. Price, 1s. 9d. net. 

—— Treasury. Government appointments. Return to an order of the House of | 
dated 31 July, 1918; for return of the various new departments or new subde par 
of permanent offices that have been created since the outbreak of the war and ar: 
in existence, with the date on which they were created, and a siatement of the w 
rank, and remuneration, if any, sae ce Po public funds by the heads and prii 
officers of each such departments. London, 1918. 44 pp. Price, 3d. net. 

Itaty.—Cassa Nazionale di Maternita. Legge costitutiva della cassa naziona! 
maternita, modificaziont emanate per decreto-legge, e regolamento della cassa. BR 
1918. 20 pp. 

The text of the Italian law of July 17, 1910, establishing a maternity insura 
fund, of the decrees of February 17, 1917, and January 10, 1918, amending the al 
law, and of the regulations of June 21, 1917, for its application. 

— Cassa Nazionale di Previdenza per Vinvalidita e per la vecchiaia degli operat. 1. 

22 Giugno 1913 No. 767 costitutiva della cassa degli invalidi della marine merca: 
Rome, 1914. 55 pp. 

The text of the law of June 22, 1913, relating to the establishment of an invalid 
insurance fund for the Italian merchant marine. 

—— —— Regolamento approvato con decreto luogotenenziale 18 novembre 1915, 
1811, per Vesecuzione della legge 22 giugno 1913, No. 767, sulla cassa degli inve 
della marina mercantile. Rome, 1916. 34 pp. 

The text of the regulations for the application and enforcement of the Italian | 
of June 22, 1913, creating an invalidity insurance fund for the merchant marine. 

—— Direzione Centrale di Statistica. Annuario Statistico Italiano. Rome, 191%. 

494 pp. Graphic tables. Series II, vol. 6, 1916. 

The issue for 1916 of the annual statistical yearbook of Italy. Of interest to la! 
are the data on industrial establishments, wholesale and retail prices, workers’ 
employers’ organizations, internal migration, wages, women and child labor, fact 
inspection, labor disputes, arbitration boards, and social insurance. 

— Ministero per l’ Industria, il Commercio e il Lavoro. Ufficio del lavoro. Statist 
delle organizzazioni di lavoratori al 1° gennaio 1914. Rome, 1918. xeri, 125 , 
(Supplemento al Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, No. 31). 

A supplement to the bulletin of the Italian labor office giving statistical data 
Italian agricultural and industrial labor organizations for the year 1914. The to 
number of organized agricultural workers is shown to have been 488,705 and that o! 
industrial workers 473,292, making the total membership of labor unions 961,9° 
The free (socialistic) unions had a membership of 682,002, the Catholic unions 
103,326, and the independent unions of 176,669. The number of workers organize! 
in labor councils (cameredilavoro), the most frequent form of organization in Italy, 
was 608,049 and that of workers organized in trade federations (/ederazione) 111,546. 
NETHERLANDS (AmMSTERDAM).—Arbeidsbureau. Het georganiseerd overleg met «i 

gemeentewerkliedenorganisaties te Amsterdam. Amsterdam [1918]. 16 pp. 

Report of the joint conferences between the city authorities of Amsterdam and the 
representatives of the four national organizations of municipal workers which were 
begun as a result of action taken by the city council in October, 1916. 
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NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).— Veiligheidsmuseum. Jaarverslag van de stichting het 
Veiligheidsmuseum, 1916. Amsterdam. 55 pp. Illustrated. 

The Museum of Safety and Industrial Hygiene was founded in Amsterdam in 
January, 1893. The purpose of the museum is to exhibit various forms of safety 
devices and to supply information concerning the safety movement. In 1917 over 
92.000 persons visited the museum; in 1916, 12,000; and in 1915, 13,000. 

New ZEALAND.—Results of a census of the Dominion of New Zealand taken for th 
right of the 15th Oc tober, 1916. Part V.—Education; Part VI —Infirmity; Part 
ViI.—Conjugal condi ition. Wellington, 1918. 88, 12, and 104 pp., respectively. 
Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyraa. Dyrtidens virkninger paa levevilkaarene. 2den del. 
Utgit av det Statistiske Centralbyraa. Christiania, 1918. 75 pp. (Norges Officielle 
Statist ik, VI: 124. ) 

{ summary of this report appears on pages 123 to 127 of this number of the Monruty 
Lanor REVIEW. 

Sparn.— Direccién General del Instituto G: ograjico y Estadistico. Annario Estadistico de 
Espana. Ajio IV, i9i/. Madrid, Pi. J15, 656 pp. 

This volume contains statistical data relative to population; production, consump- 

tion and commerce; education, social bares etc. 


UNOFFICIAL. 


AmERICAN ACADEMY OF PoLiTICAL AND Socrau Scrence. Theannals. Vol.81, Whole 
No. 170. A reconstruction labor policy. Philadelphia, 36th and Woodland Avenue, 
January, 1919. 211 pp. 

Besides editorial comment and a ‘‘Who’s who of contributors” the volume is made 
up of articles arranged under three general heads as follows: Part 1—Release of man 
power for post-war ‘industry. British demobilization plans, by Robert C. Clothier; 
and Release of industrial leaders from Government service for industrial supervision, 
by Mark M. Jones. Part Il—Industrial placement. United States Employment 
Service and demobilization, by 1. W. Litchfield; Lessons of the war in shifting — 
by John B. Densmore; The extension of selective tests to industry, by Beardsley 
Ruml; War’s challenge to employment managers, by Joseph H. Willits; Housing ae 
transportation problems in relation to labor placement, by John Ihider; A national 
policy—publie works to stabilize employment, by Otto T. Mallery; Placing soldiers 
on farm colonies, by Elwood Mead; and Immigration standards after the war, by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. Part I11—Standards for replaced labor. Seven points for 
a reconstruction labor policy, by V. Everit Macy; Federal policies for women in 
industry, by Mary Van Kleeck; Can we eliminate labor unrest? by Robert W. Bruére; 


Post-war causes of labor unrest, by Malcolm Keir; The measurement of the cost of 
livingand wages, by William F. Ogburn; Wages for dag seas Wo orke rs, by M: ry Anderson; 
Health problems of industrial workers, by John A. Lapp; Training labor: a necessary 
reconstruction policy, by C. T. Clayton; The poe te manager and applied 


vocational guidance, by Ida May Wilson; Resolutions of the war emergency congress 

of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; Capital and labor, by Charles M. 

Schwab; Post-war standards for industrial relations, by Henry P. Kendall; Represen- 

tation in industry, by John D. Rockfeller, jr.; Labor standards after the war, by 

Samuel Gompers; and Resolutions on reconstruction of the British Labor Party, from 

The Survey. 

American Anti-Boycorr Association. League for Industrial Rights. Law and labor. 
A monthly periodical on the law of the labor problem. New York City, January, 
1919. 7 pp. 

An organ of cooperation, circulated without charge, which seeks to advise employers 
and employers’ associations concerning legal phases of the labor problem which come 
to the attention of the editor. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR. Labor and the war. American Federation of Labor 
and the labor movements of Europe and Latin America, Washington, December, 1918. 
288, Wi pp. Price, 50 cents. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBoR. Arizona Branch. Proceedings of the sever t) 
nual convention held at Miami, Ariz., August § to 9,1918. Globe, 1918. &s ; 


/ 


—— Arkansas Branch. Proceedings of the thirteenth biennial convention held at hx 
vilie, Ark., Oct. 7 to 10, 1918. Inttle Rock [1918]. 71 pp. 


— —— Constitution. Revised October 7 to 10, 1918, Russellville, Ark. Littl 
[1918]. 16 pp. 


— Connecticut Branch. Official proceedings of the thirty-third annual conve) 
New London, Conn., September 8 to 6, 1918. New Haven [1918]. 26 pp. 


Indiana Branch. Official proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual conventi 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., September 25 to 27, 1918. Constitution, by-laws, pi 
of principles. Indianapolis. [1918.] 263 pp. 


— Kentucky Branch. Book of laws as amended and adopted January 14, 1918, : 
with the proceedings of the biennial convention held at Ashland, Ky., January 1; 
1918. Louisville, 1918. 74 pp. 


— New York State Branch. Fifth report of the Committee on Health. Pr 
toward health insurance legislation. Albany, 1918. 20 pp. 


— —— The State Fund v. Casualty insurance companies. Argument befo 
Senate Judiciary Committee in favor of eliminating companies organized for ; 
from doing business under the provisions of the workmen’s compensation law, / 
Spencer Baldwin, manager of the New York State Insurance Fund, and Hon. T} 
J. Duffy, chairman Ohio State Industrial Commission. [New York]1918. 15. 





— North Carolina Branch. Constitution, with proceedings of the twelfth an 
convention held at Asieville, N. C., August12and 13,1918. Asheville, 1918. 6. 


—— Ohio Branch. Proceedings of the thirty-fifth annual convention held in Coli 
Ohio, October 14 to 18, 1918. Cincinnati, 1918. 132 pp. 


—— Virginia Branch. Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, held at P 
mouth, Va., June $ to 5, 1918. Roanoke [1918]. 55 pp. 

ANDERSON, B. M., yr. Price readjustment. New York, National Bank of Com 
December, 1918. 10 pp. 

A consideration of price control which aims to aid business men to a clearer \ 
of conditions resulting from the return of peace. “The stand is taken that the b 
ness changes involved in this transitional period should be allowed to follow 
normal course, and that they should not be subjected to artificial influences.”’ § 
jects considered are A new kind of price fixing; Fall in prices desirable; Arti! 
price levels; Loans to allies for reconstruction; Forced expansion of bank cr 


Falling prices stimulate demand; Stabilization by public expenditures; A buffer ivr 


profits and wages; and Summary. 
—— When prices drop. New York, National Bank of Commerce, November, : 
18 pp. 
A discussion of the conditions to be expected in preparing for peace and hor 
author believes the country should prepare to meet them. 
ANDREWS, JoHN B. National effectiveness and health insurance. DPhiladelphia, J 


1918. 8 pp. Reprinted from The Annals of the American Academy of Polit 
and Social Science. 


Atxisson, H. L. B. Readjustment: A cross section of the best considered literature 
discussions. Prepared for the National Association of Manufacturers. Dec 
ber 10, 1918. New York City, 30 Church Street, 1919. 92 pp. 


A chapter on labor considers briefly the chief problems to be solved under t!.'s 
head, which are stated to be “the demobilization of the Army and the return of over 
3,000,000 men to the ranks of industry, besides at least an equal number more who are 
engaged in war industries which will cease upon the complete restoration to peace, 
the advisability of retaining women in the industrial occupations where they have 
already taken the place of men, and the readjustment of wages with the least possible 
friction.” 
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The greater part of the chapter is devoted to the substance of the report on concilia- 

tion and arbitration, rendered January 31, 1918, by the committee on relations between 

| employers and employed of the British Ministry of Reconstruction, the text of which 
was printed in full in the August, 1918, issue of the MonrHiy Lasor REVIEW. pages 

937-240. 

| L'AventR DE LA France. Réformes Neécessaires. Paris, 1918. vtii, 568 pp. 

This volume is a compilation of 25 chapters written by various authors, “guided 

only by their desires to aid in solving the problems of the future, and who in their 

qllaboration freely and patriotically express their ideas for the future public wel- 
are.’ Among the studies presented are: The customs systems, by M. Fernand 

Pila; Employers, by Camille Cavalier; Employees, by Auguste Keufer; Social legisla- 

tion, by Charles Gide; Industry, by C. Cavalier, etc. 

Baker, JAMES H. After the war—what? Boston, The Stratford Co., 1918. 177 pp. 

An attempt to “set in order some of the ideas growing out of the war, to draw some 
inferences and note the shadows of coming events.’’ A chapter devoted to “Social- 
jsm—Labor’’ considers Aims of socialism, Limitations to socialistic tendencies, Effect 
of the war on socialism, and Labor problems, the latter being treated under the heads 
of Regulation of disputes, Regulation of profits, Improvement of labor conditions, 
Insurance against unemployment, etc., and Class confidence, cooperation, and volun- 
tary arbitration. 

Bartow, Str MontTaGueE, AND WiLiiaMs, W. Gorpon. War pensions, gratuities, 
allowances, treatment, and training for officers, N. C. O.’s, poll men. A handbook, 
with scales of payment and full index. London, Dryden Press, 1918. 38, xxxix-xliv 
pP- Price 1s. 

Prepared principally for the use of members of Parliament, and especially for those 
who are members of the Parliamentary War Pensions Bureau, in response to many 
inquiries for a short and clear statement of what officers, men, and their dependents 
are entitled to for pensions and allowances, treatment, and training. 

Bevan, Epwyn. German social democracy during the war. London, 1918. viii, 
280 pp. 

A consecutive narrative of the principal events which make up the history of the 
German Social Democratic Party from the outbreak of the war till the appointment 
of Count Hertling as imperial chancellor at the beginning of November, 1917. This 
account is based upon the printed utterances—in papers, pamphlets, and books—of 
those who have themselves taken part in the events narrated. The volume is a 
valuable reference book, especially with respect to the numerous factions within the 
German Social Democratic Party, their leaders, and the principles represented by 
them. 

BrinGe AND StructurRAL Iron WorkKERS UnIon No. 1, Cutcaco. Second or supple- 
mentary industrial accident report, for the period Apr. 1, 1917, to Dec. 81, 1917. 
Chicago, December, 1918. 14 pp. 

Thisreport is noted on pages 225 and 226 of this issue of the MonTHLY LaBor Review. 
BurEAU oF INDUSTRIAL ReEsEarcH. The industrial council plan in Great Britain. 

Reprints of the report of the Whitley committee on relations between employers and 
employed of the ministry of reconstruction and of related documents. Washington, 
1722 H Street NW., 1919. 132 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Proceedings of the ninth annual convention, held 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec, September 5-7, 1917. Ottawa[1917]. 19 pp. 

Canisy, Comte DE. L’Ouvrier dans les mines de fer du Bassin de Briey. Paris, 1914. 
235 pp. 

The preface of this study consists of a history of the operations of iron mines of 
France. The study is devoted to social conditions in the mining districts of Briey, 
including conditions of employment, living conditions, and welfare of workers. _ 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Division of economics an? 


Preliminary economic studies of the war, No. 6. Effects of the war upon i) ms 
with special reference to the substitution of insurance for pensions, by \\ LF 


Gephart. New York, Oxford University Press, 1918. 3802 pp. 

The sixth of a series of preliminary studies on the war. Chapters are cd 
general considerations of war and insurance, and to the effect of the war on e 
following different forms of insurance: Life insurance; social insurance and }, 
marine insurance; and fire insurance. Appendixes give the text of the War-] 
surance Act and the two amendments thereto, application blanks and poli. 
for war-risk insurance, and forms of policies used in Great Britain in the ag 
between the Government and insurance companies. 

CARRIAGE Buritpers’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES or \ 
Forty-sixth annual convention, 1918. Cincinnati [1918]. 139 pp. 

CuarKE, JoserpH I. C. Japan at first hand: her islands, their people, the pic. 
the real, with latest facts and figures on their war-time trade expansion and co; 
outreach. New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1918. 482 pp. Illustrui. 

The chapter on Japan and big business contains interesting information concerning 
the volume and methods of labor in industrial establishments in Japan, and oome 
statistics on these manufactures are given in the chapter on Japan ata glance. Aj 
the close of 1915 factories and enterprises numbered 16,809, of which 8,406 were icxtile, 
1,426 machine and iron-work, 1,838 chemical, 2,377 foodstuffs and beverages, ang 
2,585 miscellaneous. 

Cotton manufacturing is the most elaborate of the industries, with 278 cotton mils. 4 
capital of 85,279,734 yen ($42,469,308), 2,787,720 spindles working daily, and a tot! 


production of cotton yarn of 683,629,704 pounds in 1915. In the manufacture «{ silk 
fabric and hemp fabric there were in the same year 418,419 weaving hous 
680,530 looms producing 380,128,122 yen ($189,303,805) worth of goods. There is 


considerable factory production of Japanese paper, European paper, matches, }) re. 
lain and earthen ware, matting, camphor, lacquer-ware, strawplaits, electric anid gas 
enterprises. Female labor is cheap and abundant, the proportions of factory | inale 
and male labor throughout Japan being 65 and 35 per cent. in cotton spinnin 
weaving industries the author saw young girls from 13 years of age to women «i 2 
working in the mills he visited. In most of these mills work is practically continous 
a night force and a day force changing ranks at intervals. He makes the staten: 
that ‘‘there seemed to be no end of welfare work, all sorts of leagues for sick beuctits, 
schools of many kinds, lectures, nurseries, recreation halls.’’ 
CLERET-ALBESSARD, Dr. Marte. La protection de l’enfant du premier age dais les 
centres ouvrier. Paris, Vigot Fréres, 1918. 74 pp. 

The writer points out the inconsistency of the French system under whict 
Government cares for the feeble-minded, the insane, the halt, the maimed an: th 
blind, but leaves the care of the infants on whom the welfare of the race depenis t 
private initiative, until illness develops, when Government aid becomes avail: 
On the ground that prevention is better than cure, she advises a unified system o/ care 
from the time a working mother’s confinement leave ends till the child is old enough 
to enter the primary schools. For this, two types of institution are needed — J 
nursing room, which under the French law of August, 1917, must be maintai 
every establishment with as many as 100 female employees over 15, and the nur-«" 
kindergarten, which should be established in every working class residence section. 


o> 


Cotta, Errore (ps—EUDONYM, A. CoLLETTORE). Le grandi opere di ricostru: vi 
economica e sociale nel dopo guerra. I°. Il collocamento preventivo degli sii 
tabili. Vincenza, 1918. 54 pp. 


A brochure containing a detailed outline of ascheme for the employment of deme 
bilized soldiers and militarized workers, with the aid of an extensive net of pulli 
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employment exchanges. A technological summary classification of occupations and 
29 forms to be used in the proposed employment service are appended to the brochure. 


(oMPENSATION INSPECTION RaTING Boarp. Manager's fifth annual report submitted 
at annual meeting, Jan. 9, 1919. New York, 135 William Street, 1919. 6 pp. 
mimeographed. 


(CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIAL Puysici1aANs AND SurGEONS. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Conference, held at Harrisburg, April 9, 1918. 48 pp. Reprinted from the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Journal, August, 1918. 


An address, published in this pamphlet, dealing with the question of whether 
hernia should be classed as a compensable injury or as a disease, is summarized on 
pp. 249 and 250. 


Davis, MicHaEL M., aNnD WarneER, ANDREWR. Dispensaries, their management and 
development. Abook for administrators, public health workers, and all interested in 
better medical service for the people. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. 438 


PP. 


Contains a chapter describing the needs and possibilities of social service work in 
dispensaries. 

Dawson, Str Bertrand. The Nation’s welfare—the future of the medical profession. 
Being the Cavendish lectures delivered before the West London Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. With introduction and folding plan of model health center. London, 
Cassell and Company, Ltd., 1918. 40 pp. Diagram. Price, 6d. 

The introduction outlines a plan for England and Wales by which the best medical 
talent of the country might be brought into the service of the public health, the plan 
being based upon the creation of a medical advisory committee as a part of the perma- 
nent organization of a ministry of health, which in itself would consist of three divi- 
sions, namely, health, housing, and local government, each division to have its per- 
manent head responsible to the minister. The subject of the lectures, the author 
states, ‘‘was selected with a view to encouraging deliberation and discussion, and 
from these the united action so urgently needed.’’ 

Ernest-Cnar.es, J. La Rééducation Professionnelle des mutéils et l’ Union des Colo- 
nies Etrangéres en France. Paris, Union des Colonies Etrangéres en France, 1917. 
59 pp. 

Outline of the work of vocational reeducation for disabled soldiers carried on by the 
Union of Foreign Colonies in France. 

FEDERATION OF British INpusTRIES. Rules (as amended at a special general meeting 
October 29,1918). London, W.C. Diprose, Bateman & Co., October, 1918. 23 pp. 

An account of the program of the Federation of British Industries and its attitude 
toward industrial councilsis given in the MontHity Lasor Review for October, 1918, 
pp. 44-47. 

GaLLoway, Lee. Office management: Its principles and practice. Covering organi- 
zation, arrangement, and operation with special consideration of the employment, 
training, and payment of office workers. New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1918. 701 pp. Illustrated. 

GALTrER-BorssizRE, Dr. C£uvres protectrices du Soldat Blessé ou malade. Réformé 


(Rééducation). Prisonnier de guerre. Paris, Librarie Larousse. [1918.] Illus- 
trated. Price 1 fr. 20. Brochures Larousse. 


Under the title of Protective work for wounded, sick, and disabled soldiers and 
prisoners, Dr. Galtier-Boissiére has arranged lists of the various organizations for the 
assistance of disabled soldiers in order, giving the name, address, and a brief outline 
of the purpose and facilities of each organization. These are divided into three general 
classes: Protective societies for the wounded and sick; Protective societies for disabled 
soldiers, which includes various works for reeducation; and Protective societies for 
prisoners. 
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Gompers, Samuet. Should a erage labor party be formed? An address to « 
conference held at New York City, December 9, 1918. Washington [1918]. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Guuick, Sipney L. A_ comprehensive immigration policy and program. (1) 
edition.) New York City, 105 East 22d Street. [1918.] 22 pp. Charts. 


—— A constructive policy for the regulation of immigration. Fundamental pris, 
Comprehensive statistics. Illuminating diagrams. New York City, 105 Eas: 
Street. [1918.] 15 pp. Charts. 

The policy outlined is based upon needed legislation dealing with The rev), 
of immigration, The registration of aliens, The distribution of immigrants, The e. 
tion of aliens for American life, The protection of aliens by the Federal Governm 
and The naturalization of aliens. 


Harris, Louis I..M.D. A clinical study of the frequency of lead, turpentin: 
benzine poisoning in 402 painters. Chicago, American Medical Association. 


28 pp. Reprinted from the Archives of Internal Medicine, August, 1918, Vol. X.\ [] 


pp. 129-156. 
This pamphlet is noted more fully on pages 226 to 229 of this issue of the Moni 
Labor Review. 


HENvDERSON, ArtHUR. The league of nations and labor. London, Oxford Univ: 
Press, 1918. 13 pp. Price, 3d. net. 


Hertet, H. Cooperation in Danish agriculture, by Harald Faber. An English 


tation of “* Andelsbeboegelsen 1 Danmark.’’ London, Longmans, Green & Co., 14/5 


176 pp. 


This book covers the history of agricultural cooperation and the cooperative cre it 


and insurance associations and banksin Denmark. An appendix giving tables coi 


piled and condensed from official sources helps to show the agricultural developmen 


in regard to rural tenure, cultivation of crops, live stock, and import and export . 

farm produce. 

Hopson, CLarReNcE. Money lenders. Draft of ideal anti loan-shark statu: 
regulating and licensing the business of money lenders of small loans. New 
Legal Reform Bureau to Eliminate the Loanshark Evil, 26 Cortlandt S 
January 2, 1919. 82 pp. 

Contains general remarks and caution against substantial changes in the bil! 
Clarence Hodson, director of the bureau; the draft of the proposed statute, which 
revision and extension of the uniform act adopted in a number of States; suggest: 
and instructions for filling in blanks and making necessary changes to adapt unii 
draft for enactment in any State; and other matter. 


—— Money lenders. License laws and the business of making small loans on unse: 
notes, chattel mortgages, salary assignments. A handbook. New York, I 
Reform Bureau to Eliminate the Loan-shark Evil, 26 Cortlandt Street, Jani 
1919. 128 pp. 

This work is stated to be ‘‘the only publication of its kind which supplies com} 
tive details of legislation and explains the underlying conditions upon-which | 


economics of the small-loan business is predicated. It is hoped that it will be : 


practical guide to those who recognize that sympathy for needy borrowers will : 


abolish loan sharks, but that in a number of States practical reform loan legislation : 


needed, and that legitimate capital and public-spirited men must thereby be attrac’: 


to money lending.’’ The legitimate and essential business of making small Joa: 
under existing regulations is explained and the need for reform legislation set for) 


followed by a list of laws of the different States regulating small loans unsecure: 
secured by chattel mortgages or assignments of wages, a list of decisions of hig! 


State courts in civil or criminal cases involving constitutionality of laws regulating 
the small-loan business, preambles to several small-loan acts, and other related data. 
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JeANBRAU, EMILE. L’ Ecole professionnelle des blessés de la X VIme region a Mont- 
pellier. Fondation de l’oeuvre régionale des mutilés de la guerre. Montpellier, 
Imprimerie Firmin et Montane, 1916. 96 pp. Illustrated. 


4 description of the work of the vocational school for the wounded of the sixteenth 
revion at Montpellier, with a preface by Andrien Sachet. 


Kerry, Roy WmitMARTH, AND ALLEN, Freperick J. The shipbuilding industry. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1918. 3803 pp. Illustrated. 

Chapters on Recruiting and training an industrial army, and Future opportunities 
for employment in American shipbuilding, consider, respectively, the subjects of The 
problems of service management; The causes of labor turnover; The industrial 
service section of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; The service work of various 
shipyards; The organization of a typical service department; The qualifications 
of the service manager and his assistants; Training service managers; The older 
methods of apprenticeship and training in the yards; Emergency training for ship- 
building trades; From high-school instructor to riveter; and The kind of workmen 
who will be needed in the shipyards; The outside trades from which men can be 
transferred; The work of women in the shipyards; Some opinions from representative 
shipbuilders. There is an introduction by Charles M. Schwab. 


Lrcrerca, J., AND Mazer, P. La main-d’oeuvre nationale apres la guerre. Paris, 
Librairie Larousse [1916]. 163 pp. Brochures Larousse, D-6. Price, 1 fr. 50. 


This work on the national labor problem after the war is devoted to the physiological 
aspects of manual labor and considers disabled men and the law relating to industrial 
accidents, the Taylor system, efficiency methods based on a knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology, the vocational reeducation of disabled men, female labor, apprenticeship, 
and the workman and his environment. 


Lee, Frepertc 8. The human machine and industrial efficiency. New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1918. 119 pp. Illustrated. 


Most of this book constituted the Cutter lectures on preventive medicine and 
hygiene given at the Harvard Medical School in 1918 under the title ‘‘ Industrial 
efficiency and the war.’’ But though many of the facts presented relate to the war 
industries the author states that ‘‘they are none the less pertinent as illustrating the 
principles enunciated.’’ He believes that ‘“‘any activity in which the human body 
plays so large a part as it does in industry must be organized on a physiological basis 
before the highest degree of efficiency can be secured. In the field of human activity 
here discussed a science of industrial physiology must come into being, a science of 
the human machine in industry, and this must be developed largely within industrial 
establishments themselves.’’ Chapters deal with The qualifications of workers, 
Output and fatigue; Secondary sources of fatigue; Resting periods; The length of 
the working day; Capacity and the self-limitation of output; The maintenance of 
working power—overtime; The labor turnover; The industrial efficiency of women 
compared with men; Night work in comparison with day work; Industrial accidents; 
industrial medicine—welfare work; Food; Scientific management; and The physio- 
logical organization of work. Data secured through investigation and experimenta- 
tion, supplemented by diagrams, form most of the subject matter presented. 
Lmsetrer, E. J. Reconstruction and public health. Reprinted from The Eugenics 

Review, January, 1918. [London] Eugenics Education Society [1918]. 11 pp. 

An exposition of the defects of the British poor law in relation to the public health 
and of the need for the establishment of a ministry of health, the author stating that 
“all public service—both official and unofflicial—has for some time past converged 
upon the coordination of the public health service.”’ 
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Macara, Sir CHartes W. Social and industrial reform. Manchester, Sherrai: 4. 
Hughes, 1918. 207 pp. 
Chapters included in this volume treat of War in the sphere of industry, Indus‘ rig) 
reconstruction, Labor’s postwar problems, The organization of trade, and Man power 
and industry. 


McCurpy, CHarRLEs A. A clean peace. The war aims of British labor. Complet: ; 
of the Official War Aims Memorandum of the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist (.,... 
ference, held in London, February 23, 1918. New York, George H. Doran | 
[1918]. 26 pp. 

This statement of the war aims adopted by the socialist and labor parties of (reat 
Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, is, the writer states, ‘‘ practically the same ” as 
the program of the British Labor Party and British Trade Unionist Congress, ex ep; 
that it ‘‘contains here and there suggestions which will be received with more sy». 
pathy in socialist circles than elsewhere.’’ 

McMourtriz, DovetasC. The disabled soldier. New York, The Macmillan Com pin 
1919. 232 pp. Illustrated. 

This volume aims to give a clear statement of the principles which have heen 
developed for carrying on the rehabilitation of the disabled soldier and of the means {or 
actually putting these theories into practice. After a brief history of the attitude oj 
the public toward cripples in general, the work which is being done for the disa})}\«/ 
soldier in France and other countries is outlined. The author elaborates the ma.) 
different occupations for which the courses of training in the institutions of the vari 
countries prepare the permanently disabled and the measures being taken to place 
men in industry after they are trained. : 

— The rehabilitation of the disabled civilian. Testimony submitted to the Joint ( 


mittee on Education and Labor of the Senate and the House of Representatives in /:; 
ing on the Bankhead-Smith bill, Dec. 10-12, 1918. 14 pp. 


Mapay, ANDRE DE. Legislation sociale comparée (droit ouvrier). Tome pre 
Paris, 1917. 334 pp. 

In preparing this volume the author says: ‘‘This work has been prepared from tw 
points of view: Practice and theory. From the first point of view we propos 
present a manual of labor legislation which will permit employees and employer: 
authorities and legislators, to find summarized social experiences in other countri:s 
andin Switzerland. From the theoretic point of view we propose to give a sociologi:.i 
explanation of social legislation.’’ The volume is divided into two books: I, Ti) 
social problem, and II, Social legislation. The new Federal factory law (June 
1914) is fully discussed. 

LE MEMORANDUM DES SOCIALISTES DES PAYS ALLIES ADOPTE A LA CONFERENCE |! 
LONDRES LES 21, 22, ET 23 FEVRIER 1918. Paris, 1918. 381 pp. 

The preface of this brochure consists of a historical review of the acts of the ‘social isi 
party and the General Confederation of Labor” relative to the “‘aims of the war in | 
allied countries and the conditions for an international peace of the peoples.”’ T! 
brochure itself consists of the text of the allied socialists’ memorandum adopted in 
February, 1918. 

Muuer, E.C. The socialists. An address delivered before the Winter's Night Club 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 16, 1918. |New York, 1918.) $82 pp. 

A history of socialism from its inception tothe present. The pamphlet is dedicate! 

to the chamber of commerce of the State of New York. 


Minneapouis (Kans.) Soctan Survey Commitree. Report of Manuel C. Elm 
Director of Survey, University of Kansas. Topeka, 1918. 39 pp. Illustrated. 


Designated as ‘‘A limited report of a study made of social conditions and activities 
in Minneapolis, Kans., as a basis for a constructive program of community wor", 
under the direction of the department of sociology, University of Kansas. Tl 
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following are among the subjects investigated: Housing and senitation; Public 
utilities; Wealth and industry; Remedial and corrective agencies; Recreation. 


Moutton, Harotp G. Public works or public charity? How to meet the labor crisis 
arising from the demobilization of troops and war workers. Chicago, Union League 
Club, 1919. 19 pp. Price 5 cents. 

The author recommends that the provision of employment on public works of endur- 
ing value is the socially efficient method of preventing an unemployment crisis upon 
demobilization of the army. > 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION ScHoois. Bulletin. Vol. VI, No.2. New 

York, February, 1919. pp. 49-96. 

The article of chief interest in this number is the outline of the cooperative plan of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. as broadened and amended to meet present 
conditions and known as the cooperative plan of 1918. A brief review is given of 
conditions existing at the time the plan was put into effect in 1910 and of the advan- 
taves that have accrued to the public, the management, and the employees through 
the practically unanimous desire on the part of management and men to establish and 
maintain satisfactory working conditions and relations. 


NatTioNAL Cuitp Lasor CommitTEE. Child welfare in Alabama: An inquiry by the 
National Child Labor Committee under the auspices and with the cooperation of the 
University of Alabama. New York, 1918. 249 pp. 

Contains chapters on public health, education, rural school attendance, child labor 
law administration, juvenile courts and probation, child-caring institutions and home 
finding, recreation, and law and administration, all based on a recent survey of the 
State. The report gives much first-hand information about conditions in Alabama, 
and contains much that will be of value to child welfare workers in other States, sug- 
gesting directions in which their own work needs strengthening or altering. The 
essential interdependence of all movements relating to the care of children is empha- 
sized, a matter of special importance since this is precisely the side which is apt to be 
overlooked in the development of a community’s sense of responsibility for its juve- 
niles. The following summing up of the situation in Alabama might, unfortunately 
be applied to very many other States: 

Such action as Alabama has so far taken for the welfare of her children, except in 
public schooling, has been remedial rather than preventive. Furthermore the 
method hag been local rather than comprehensive, and independent rather than 
cooperative. The complete care of every child has not been insured. What has been 
done has been in response to isolated impulses and agitations—a certain condition has 
been brought prominently to the attention of the people at one time, with the result 
that action has been taken relating to that specific condition, and at another time 
another condition has been similarly made known and changed. Hence the body of 
measures built up for the social welfare has been of spasmodic and more or less hap- 
1aze ; one ation and its measures for improvement have borne little or no 
hazard growth; agitati d it a fori th b litt] 
relation to other agitations and their results. Educational progress has been to a 
great extent eres of progress in health work; what has been accomplished for 
the child laborer has had no relation to the relief of poverty; efforts for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency have been made without regard to what had been or should 


be done in the other branches of child welfare work; and gaps are left where nothing 
whatever has been done. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocraL Work. Proceedings at the forty-fifth annual session 
held in Kansas City, Mo., May 15-22, 1918. Chicago, 1919. 722 pp. 

Among the sessions of special interest to labor were those devoted to industrial 
and economic problems, with papers or discussions relating to Industrial reorganiza- 
tion after the war; Pensions; Insurance and the State; Social work and radical eco- 
nomic movements; Insurance, pensions, inheritance; Labor problems of the war, and 
Labor problems of the reconstruction; and to social problems of the war and recon- 
struction, with papers and discussions on The girl problem in war time; Future 
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prospect of leading war-time efforts and movements; The réle of the volunte. 
social work; and The new social data and its use. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Hours of work as related to output . 
health of workers. Bootand shoe industry. Boston, 15 Beacon Street, 1918. 7: 
Research Report No.7, June, 1918. 

Contains a description of the main features of the boot and shoe industry, a consi 
eration of the experience of 77 establishments which had reduced hours, for the mo: 
part in 1916 or 1917, and a summary of what could be learned concerning the hea); 
of shoe workers. Handwork is said to play an important part in the industry. How 
are not in general excessively long, more than half the workers covered by the inves. 
tigation being in establishments working 54 hours or less per week. The Saturday 
half-holiday was general. Work was often unsteady and hours consequently irregii\a 

The 77 establishments reporting a change in hours showed the following situation 
with regard to hours and output, the table being reproduced from the report: 


i 
a 4 


ao 


SUMMARY COMPARISON OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES, BY HOUR GROUPS 
ACCORDING TO EFFECT ON OUTPUT ACCOMPANYING REDUCTION IN HOURS 








Establishments. Employees. 
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| 
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1 After reduction of hours. 
2 Percentages not computed because only 1 establishment is included in this group. 


The report shows the following conclusions as to output: First, even under pres: 
working conditions, maximum production in the boot and shoe industry can 
maintained under a 54-hour week; second, some establishments have maintained 
production under a 52-hour week, and apparently this could be done by many ii 
high efficiency standards were maintained; third, a 50-hour week is not, under pres- 
ent conditions, an economic work week for the industry as a whole; fourth, a 4*- 
hour week will not maintain production at a maximum under present conditions, 
nor without radical changes in operating methods. 

These conclusions are not wholly satisfactory, since they concern production 
“under present conditions,’’ and show little as to what might be done if present 
conditions were changed, although the need of such change is rather clearly implic« 
For instance, irregular hours of work are said to characterize the industry, and figures 
are given for four factories showing that while the nominal hours of work were 5! 
per week the actual hours varied from 30 upward, the best of the four being operated | 
50 hours for 6 weeks out of 9, the second for 5, the third for 4, and the fourth nev 
once during the 9 weeks’ period rising beyond 40 hours. Apparently a change in 
methods and management which would obviate such irregularities might show very 
different results as to the output of a 50-hour week. The conclusion as to the prac- 
ticability of the 48-hour week is based on the experience of two establishments co\- 
ered by the investigation, and a third case in which, in 1901, a company introduce: 
the 48-hour week, but found it unsuccessful. The experience of three establish- 
ments is a narrow basis for such a definite conclusion. 
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NATIONAL SaFety Councin. Safe practices. No. 19. Protection of life against fire. 
Part I. Exits, fire alarms, and fire drills. Chicago, 208 South La Salle Street. 
(1918.] 15 pp. Illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

—— Safe practices. No. 20. Woodworking machinery and equipment. Chicago. 
16 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

—— Western Pennsylvanta Division. Oryacetylene welding and cutting. Rules 
adopted, Nov. 29, 1918. In Safety Engineering, December, 1918, pp. 372-874 
New York, 80 Maiden Lane. 

New JERSEY Strate CHAMBER OF ComMeERcE. Bureau of State Research. A sound 
municipal pension act and central supervision of all pension funds, New Jersey. 
Newark, October, 1918. 8 pp. (In‘ New Jersey,’ Vol. VI, No. 1.) 

Outline of the main features of the plan, together with the bill now before the 
State legislature. ‘ 
iisicsiness aaa Report. Teachers’ retirement sustems in New Jersey, their fallacte s and evolu- 

tion. [Newark] December, 1918. 87 pp. 

—— ——- Reorganization of the New Jersey teachers’ pension and retirement systems. 
Report of the Pension and Retirement Fund Commission. [Newark] January, 
1919. 24 pp. 

As a result of investigations carried on by the Pension and Retirement Fund Com- 
mission and the Bureau of State Research, a bill providing for the establishment of a 
State teachers’ pension and retirement fund is now pending before the State legisla- 
ture. This bill provides that all new teachers shall be compelled to become members, 
membership not being obligatory for those already employed. Retirement is 
optional at the age of 62 years and compulsory at 70 years, and a disability allowance 
is provided aiter 10 or more years of service. The amount of allowance in both cases 
is equal to one-seventieth of the average salary for the five years preceding retirement 
multiplied by the number of years the teacher has been a member of the fund; for 
retirement there is no maximum limit but the minimum is fixed at $400; for disability, 
the ailowance can not exceed nine-tenths oi the amount to which the teacher would 
have been entitled had he remained in the service until he was 62 and it can not be 
less than 30 per cent of salary or $300. In case of resignation or dismissal all contribu- 
tions are returned, with interest compounded annually, and in the event of death the 
contributions and interest are paid to the estate of the member. 

The teachers will contribute half of the cost of the scheme, the State the other half, 
from the beginning of the new system and the State assumes responsibility on account 
of benefits for prior service, thus making the transition from an almost gratuitous to a 
contributory pension a gradual one. ‘Teachers now 62 years of age receive their pen- 
sion entirely at the expense of the State and a small additional annuity derived irom 
contributions to the old fund, while teachers retiring at later dates will have contrib- 
uted an increasing proportion until in aly 50 years the system will have reached 
the true “half and half” basis. 

ORAGE, A. R. An alphabe t of ECOMOMLLCS London, T. Fisher Unwin, Lid., 1918. 
172 pp. 

Economic and political terms arranged in alphabetic order with a brief explanation 
of each, which is the outgrowth of an attempt to compile a glossary of such terms for 
the use of readers of the New Age in general and of students of the system of national 
guilds in particular, and which developed into a systematic attempt to define 
economics in terms of the wage system, and to suggest an alternative to it, at the same 
time. It contains, therefore, notwithstanding its form, a consistent exposition of the 
economic theory held by the new school of national guildsmen and suggestions 
towards a social reconstruction. This is the second edition, the first having been 
printed in 1917. 
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Pattee, AtripaA Frances. Practical dictetics with reference to diet in health and disease, 
Twelfth edition, revised and enlarged. Mount Vernon, N. Y., A. F. Pattee, 1918, 
502 pp. 

This book was prepared in response to requests of superintendents of training schoo!s 
and dietitians for an outline of the various State board requirements in dieteti-s. 
The State board requirements and examination questions are printed in the “Supp!|.- 
ment” which is given with each copy of “ Practical dietetics.’’ The answers to «|| 
these questions are in this volume, which has been revised so as to incorporate t}.- 
latest results of research in dietetics and to include the latest diets. 

—— State board requirements in dietetics and State board examination questions. |’ 
lished in connection with Pattee’s “‘ Practical dietetics with reference to diet in hi 
and disease.’’ Mount Vernon, N. Y., A. F. Pattee, 1918. 141 pp. 

Peppig, J. Taytor. Economic reconstruction: A further development of “a natio 
system of economics.’’ New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 242 pp. 

In this volume, which is one of a series, the author considers extensively the liquid.- 
tion of the national debt. He states that it is the duty of the Government to crea 
the most favorable working conditions for the development of productive industry 
and to provide remunerative employment for the masses who labor, upon the m 
humane and scientific principles, and that if effect be given to these two thin s 
“productive industry and commerce as a whole shall, in return, liquidate the nation: 
debt, subject to certain conditions.’’ In a chapter on the division of labor he statis 
that “in order that exchangeable values may be placed on a true and equitable basis, 
every man employed in industry should be guaranteed a minimum wage of 25s 
[$6.08] per week.”’ 

Posey, WM. CAMPBELL. fygiene of the eye. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1918. 344 pp. Illustrated. 

A valuable contribution to the subject of the hygiene of the eye, intended for both 
the physician in general practice and for the general public. The author has 
endeavored to convey in language as free as possible from technicalities how sig!' 
may best be conserved and the relation which the eye bears to the general health. © 
special interest to labor is the section devoted to industrial injuries to the eye. Av- 
cording to the author, of 2,000,000 annual nonfatal accidents probably 160,000 ar 
accidents to the eyes. He quotes a statement from the National Association for the 
Prevention of Blindness to the effect that “the industries providing the greatest num- 
ber of industrial accidents to eyes are foundries, galvanizing plants, machine factories, 
metal and woodworking plants, lead and color factories, chemical works, and the dust, 
and poisonous trades. The classes of workmen showing the largest percentage of eyo 
accidents are smelters and furnacemen, welders, grinders, and machinists, furnace 
helpers, and railroad workers.’’ Special consideration is also given to methyl or wood 
alcohol poisoning, lead poisoning, and illumination of workshops. 

Recxyt, Maurice B., anp Becunorer, ©. E. The meaning of national guilds 
London, Cecil Palmer & Hayward, 1918. 452 pp. 

A very complete discussion of the social and economic theory of the guild idea ani 
its application toindustry. The guild idea is presented as an idea rather than a creed, 
its ‘essentials being ‘‘the recovery of initiative by the ordinary worker, his release 
from bondage to the base purposes of profit, and his achievement of complete and 
responsible industrial democracy.’’ ‘‘A national guild,’’ it is said, “would be a 
democratically self-governing association which, consisting of all the workers engaged 
in any main industry, would be responsible for carrying it on in conjunction with 
the State.’’ The workers would have the monopoly and control of its working in 
partnership with the State, which would be the owner of the means of production. 
‘The aim of national guild service is the right conduct of industry in the interests 
of the community.’’ 
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Rep Cross INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DrsasLep MeN. Employment opportu- 
nities for handicapped men in the coppersmithing trade, by Bert J. Morris. New York 
City. 48 pp. Illustrated. Publications, series 2, No. 4, December 23, 1918. 

_— Principles of design and construction of artificial legs, by Capt. Philip Wilson. 
New York City. 58 pp. Publications, series 2, No. 2, July 10, 1918. 

Renarp, Grorees. Les Répercussions Economiques de la Guerre Actuelle sur la France. 
Paris, 1917. 516 pp. 

This volume is a social and economic history of France from August 1, 1914, to 
May 15, 1917, as affecting commerce, production—industrial and agricultural—and 
consumption. The following subtitles appear under production: Basic industries; 
industries for the preparatfon of articles of food; various industries; volume of employ- 
ment; cooking conditions; and employment of women in industry, commerce, etc. 
RocKEFELLER FounpatTion. Annual report, 1917. New York, 61 Broadway [1918]. 

379 pp. Illustrated. 

Contains, besides reports of the president and secretary, reports of the work of the 
International Health Board, which is divided into two general parts, the first dealing 
with the control of hookworm disease and the second with other activities of the board; 
of the work of the China Medical Board; of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
tesearch—special war activities; and of the treasurer of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Rovet, H., anp Corro, F. Le Controle technique a V'usine a l’usage des contremaitres, 

controleurs et ouvriers. Metaux. Paris, H. Dunod et E. Pinat, 1918. 101 pp. 

Being convinced through a large experience that strong suspicion often exists 
between the workman and examiner in metallurgical works, the author has prepared 
the present manual on shop technique for the use of overseers, foremen, and workmen 
in metal works, with the hope that it will dissipate this mutual suspicion and will 
show the workman and the examiner how their functions, instead of being opposite 
and antagonistic, really lead toward the same end and that their best interests would 
be furthered by cooperation. 

RvuBINOW, I. M. De pendency index of New York City, 1914-1917. Reprinted from 
the American Economic Review, December, 1918, vol. 8, No. 4. 

The construction of an “‘index of dependency” for New York City was undertaken, 
according to its author, for two very practical purposes: To facilitate an adjustment 
of the relief work of any community to its needs and to indicate general economic 
conditions. In preparing this index it was intended to measure the fluctuations in 
the total amount of existing dependency and of relief given, and the fluctuations of 
demand for such relief rather than the total amount of existing dependency or of 
relief given. The statistical information presented dates back to January, 1914, 
thus covering the entire period of the war. 

ScHoFIELD, H., anp Driver,J. F. Engineering for munition workers. Second edition. 
London, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton Kent & Co. (Lid.), 1916. 96 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

Brief explanations of various processes in manufacturing munitions, which can be 
performed by semiskilled workers. 

Suirn, E. J. Race regeneration. London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1918. 223 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Contains chapters on Our duty to our soldiers, The declining birthrate, Housing, 
Standards of family life, Racial poison, Endowment of motherhood, A clean milk 
supply, A ministry of health, The national balance sheet, “Lighthouses in the 
stormtossed seas,’’ The Bradford scheme, and The aftermath. An appendix gives 
statistics on the birth rate in England and Wales, 1841-1915 (in five-year periods) 
and birth rates and infant mortality in social classes, Engiand and Wales, 1911. 
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LA SoumpARITE DES CLASSES SOCIALES PAR L’ENTENTE ET L’UNION ENTRE LES Ex. 
PLOYEURS ET LES SALARIES. Les qwuvres de reconnaissance et de paix sociale, 
Paris, 7, Rue del’ Isly [1918]. 24 pp. 

Circular matter relating to the decreasing birth rate in France, with statistics and 
propositions of law looking toward the solution of the problem. 

Tart, OrEN B. <A way to bring about harmony between the public, capital, and labor. 
The Government a factor through national boards and commerce court. Residuar 
profits and day labor incorporated. Chicago, 1919. 7 pp. 

This plan for “ Fundamental reconstruction in relation to capital, labor, and th, 
public, together with proposed corporations,” is based upon the ground that “T), 

public has the right to a Government protection from uncogtrolled strife and disput: s 
between labor and capital. Capital has the right to a similar protection in a full ani 
just return for its use. Labor has the right of a like assurance to a living wage ani 
to a share in the profits.’’ The plan includes a suggestion for two corporations whiv| 

the author believes would help to meet these fundamental requirements—a corpora- 
tion where capital and labor share the ‘residuary profit,’’ and one in which day 
labor can enter into contract bargaining. 

Turrs, James H. The ethics of cooperation. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co.., 
1918. 73 pp. 

This essay, first delivered at the University of California for the Weinstock Founda- 
tion, is one of a series “by representative scholars and men of affairs dealing with the 
various phases of the moral law in its bearing on business life under the new economi: 

order.”’ , 
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VaLLaT, G. Accidents du travail des ouvriers des usines et etablissements de la guerre. 
Paris, Masson et Cie., Editeurs, 1918. 112 pp. Collection horizon. 


Statement of the purpose of the French Consulting Medical Commission in th 
study of labor accidents, both in general industrial establishments and in war works. 
The plan of the commission is summed up as follows: To give a brief account oi 
general labor accidents and the law of 1898 concerning them, with a comparison 
of that law with that of 1831 regarding military pensions and the decrees of Februar, 
13, 1906, and March 24, 1915, regarding retirement benefits; to examine conditions 
of the application of the 1898 law to workmen in establishments on war work accord- 
ing to the military regulations involved; and to study the various disabilities resulting 
from labor accidents. 

WokEuLKE, WatteR V. Union labor in peace and war. San Francisco, Sunset Pub- 
lishing House, 1918. 141 pp, 

Woop, CuHartes W. The great change. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1918. 214 pp. 
Contains chapters on Coddling labor, Woman’s new position, Democracy in pro- 
duction, Business as unusual, Housing the workers, The Government close up, etc. 


Woorr, L. 8. International government; two goin prepared for the Fabian Research 
Department, together with a project by a Fabian committee for a supernational 
authority that will prevent war. London, Fabian Society, 1916. 259 pp. 

Part II discusses among other topics International labor legislation, The inter- 
nationalization of administration, including industry and commerce, and the Inter- 
nationalization of commerce, industry, and labor. 

Workers’ EpvucaTionaL Association oF Soutn AvustrauiA. Trade-unionism in 
Australia. Lectures Nos. 23, 24, 24a, 24b, and 24c, by Herbert Heaton, director o/ 
Tutorial Classes. Adelaide, South Australia, 1918. 


According to the author, labor has controlled to a very large extent the direction 
of politics in Australia; at the same time it is doubtful if the general run of economic 
conditions—the standard of living primarily—has been very greatly or fundamen- 
tally shaped by labor. Twenty years of wage regulation by Government action have 
had their effect upon (1) sweating, (2) industrial peace, and (3) the wage level. 
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The worst forms of sweating have disappeared. Industrial peace under compulsion 
was secured to as late as 1910, but since that time industrial unrest has greatly 
increased. Real wages since 1911 do not appear to have been appreciably affected, 
and during the war the cost of living has increased much in excess of the nominal 
wage level. The employer has profited correspondingly more than the wage earner. 
“Wage regulation has been in operation in a period of scarcity of labor and of rising 
prices. It is open to debate whether the scarcity of labor might not have enabled 
workers to get just as large an increase of wages without any compulsory machin- 
ery. * * * It is now a moot point whether any regulation of wages can be of 
permanent value unless there is some accompanying control over prices.”’ 

ZIMMERN, ALFRED E. Nationality and government, with other war-time essays. London, 

Chatto & Windus, 1918. 364 pp. 

This book is a collection of articles and lectures all of which, except the essay on 
“Education, social and national,’ have been written since the outbreak of the war. 
The central motive running all through the book is that of liberalism as opposed 
to socialism. The author undertakes in a dispassionate way in these essays to point 
out the fundamental differences in these two schools of thought in national and 
governmental matters and the spirit in which liberalism must meet the imperial, 
domestic, and international tasks which come before the world as a result of the 


war. 
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